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PREFACE 


"He  appears  to  us  to  hush  our  prejudices,  to  sit  lightly  to  our  opinions, 
to  look  on  the  things  of  others  as  though  they  were  our  very  own  - all 
this  without  slighting  the  convictions  of  our  hearts  or  our  loyalty  to  God. 

It  can  be  done.  It  must  be  done." 

In  his  powerful  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  First  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  in 
Lausanne  1927,  Bishop  Charles  Brent  pointed  to  the  disposition  necessary  if  the  churches 
were  seriously  to  move  towards  unity.  Fifty  years  later,  Dr  Lukas  Vischer  could  speak  of  the 
common  ecumenical  tradition  which  had  emerged  as  churches  had  journeyed  together  on 
the  way  to  unity.  This  year  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  that  first  world  conference.  It  is 
intended  that  there  will  be  a celebratory  service  to  mark  the  occasion  in  Lausanne 
Cathedral  on  25  August  2002.  Where  are  we  now  on  the  journey? 

Many  of  the  same  items  as  were  evident  already  on  the  agenda  in  Lausanne,  and  in  Lund, 
after  fifty  years  remain  on  our  agenca.  And  yet  significant  progress  has  been  achieved. 
There  is  a growing  sense  of  the  churches  needing  "to  live  beyond  themselves"  in  regard  to 
the  others.  There  has  been  an  explosion  of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  of  new 
agreements  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  led  to  new  relationships  of 
communion  between  churches. 

Significant  as  those,  and  other,  achievements  are,  the  constant,  patient  task  of  dialogue 
needs  to  be  pursued  if  the  churches  are  to  move  towards  manifesting  visible  unity,  and  thus 
challenge  a divided  world.  The  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  at 
Villa  Cagnola,  Gazzada  in  northern  Italy,  provided  an  occasion  for  taking  forward  the 
discussion  of  the  current  Faith  and  Order  agenda,  tackling  those  issues  identified  by  the 
churches  and  ecumenical  bodies  as  necessary  for  reflection  at  this  stage  of  the  ecumenical 
journey. 

At  this  meeting,  the  Standing  Commission  evaluated  work  done  in  the  period  1999-2001; 
gave  advice  on  a number  of  studies  which  are  at  critical  points  of  development  concerning 
their  methodology  and  content;  received  reports  on  plans  for  major  consultations;  and 
examined  the  work  done  in  assisting  various  constituencies  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
as  they  seek  to  forge  stronger  links  or  move  towards  unity.  Throughout,  the  discussions 
were  permeated  by  Bishop  Brent's  call  to  "look  on  the  things  of  others  as  though  they  were 
our  very  own". 

In  Gazzada,  plans  were  also  furthered  for  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  in 
Malaysia  in  2004.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  context  of  the  meeting  through  a 
series  of  presentations  on  Christian-Muslim  relations. 

The  Standing  Commission  was  generously  hosted  by  the  Archdiocese  of  Milan  in  the  Villa 
Cagnola.  The  gracious  surroundings  and  unobtrusive  service  of  the  staff  greatly  facilitated 
our  work.  Opportunity  was  also  taken  to  learn  of  the  work  of  the  Milan  Council  of 
Churches,  and  to  share  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  through  a lively  discussion  with  over 
120  members  of  different  congregations  in  the  Milan  area.  The  Standing  Commission 
members  were  also  graciously  received  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Martini  who  reiterated 
the  importance  of  the  bonds  of  communion  evident  in  the  Word,  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  and 
the  person  of  the  bishop.  In  his  remarks,  he  emphasised  also  the  commitment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  unity,  evident  in  Ut  Unum  Sint,  and  thanked  the  Commission  for  its 
continuing  work  on  behalf  of  the  churches.  Grateful  thanks  are  due  to  the  Archdiocese  of 


Milan  for  hosting  the  meeting  and  to  the  Ecumenical  Officer,  Don  Gianfranco  Bottom  and 
the  Director  of  Villa  Cagnola,  Don  Luigi  Conti,  for  all  the  work  they  undertook  on  our 
behalf. 

I would  also  like  to  place  on  record  again  our  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Peter  Donald  for  taking 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  and  producing  so  efficiently  and  speedily  a first  draft  of  them. 
This  allowed  the  staff  to  undertake  the  other  tasks  essential  for  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Underneath  the  Cathedral  in  Milan,  workers  uncovered  an  ancient  baptistery,  thought  to 
date  from  the  time  of  St  Ambrose,  and  possibly  where  St  Augustine  was  baptised  by  St 
Ambrose.  The  baptistery  is  octagonal  thus  emphasising  that  baptism  is  entry  into  the 
community  of  the  Eighth  Day  - the  community  of  the  new  creation  in  Christ.  As  Faith  and 
Order  celebrates  the  75th  anniversary  of  its  foundational  conference,  may  we  be 
strengthened  to  work  ever  more  strenuously  to  make  visible  that  unity  which  the  Lord 
desired  - as  fruit  of  our  baptism  into  God's  new  creation  in  Christ. 


Alan  D.  Falconer.  Director 


ROLL  CALL 


Moderator: 

Rev.  Prof.  David  K.  YEMBA 
Vice-Moderators 

Metropolitan  Prof.  GENNADIOS  of  Sassima 
Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY 

Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN  (elected  on  12  January) 

Rev.  Caroline  PATTIASINA 
Prof.  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM 

Members  of  the  Standing  Commission 

Dr  Pablo  ANDINACH 

Rev.  Prof.  Andre  BIRMELE  (until  14  January) 

Rev.  Neville  CALLAM 

Rev.  Prof.  William  HENN 

Rt.  Rev.  John  HIND  (until  13  January) 

Metropolitan  Dr  G.  Yohanna  IBRAHIM 

Bishop  Vasilios  KARAYIANNIS 

Ms  Sarah  S.  KAULULE 

Rev.  Dr  Jacob  KURIEN 

Rev.  Jane  NAMUGENYI 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O'DRISCOLL 

Rev.  Dr  William  RUSCH 

Rev.  Dr  Hermen  SHASTRI 

Dr  Constance  TARASAR 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  TITA  (until  13  January) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG  (until  14  January) 

Dr  Catrin  WILLIAMS 

Apologies 

Archbishop  FEOFAN 

Rev.  GAO  Ying 

Rev.  Megersa  GUTA 

Rev.  Prof.  Katharine  Doob  SAKENFELD 

Rev.  Dr  William  TABBERNEE 

Proxies 

Ms  Valburga  SCHMIEDT  STRECK  (vacant  seat  of  ECLB) 

Rev.  Dr  Leonora  Tibbs  TISDALE  (for  Prof.  Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld) 
Rev.  Dr  Richard  TRELOAR  (vacant  seat  of  Uniting  Church  of  Australia) 

Consultants 

Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  HELLER 
Mgr  John  RADANO 
Rev.  Dr  Cecil  ROBECK 

Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST 

Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  FALCONER,  Director 

Dr  Tamara  GRDZELIDZE 

Rev.  Sam  KOBIA,  Director  of  Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes 
Ms  Carolyn  McCOMISH 
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Dr  Tarek  MITRI,  Team  Coordinator,  Office  of  Interreligious  Relationships 

Ms  Simei  MONTEIRO 

Ms  RenateSBEGHEN 

Rev.  Kersten  STORCH 

Ms  Anastasia  VASSILIADOU,  Intern 

Minute  Taker 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  H.  DONALD 
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OPENINGS:  opening  actions 

With  the  Moderator  in  the  chair,  the  meeting  was  opened  in  prayer  and  the  Rev.  Professor 
David  Yemba  welcomed  those  present,  inviting  them  to  introduce  themselves.  The 
Director,  the  Rev.  Dr  Alan  Falconer,  led  the  Commission  into  the  roll  call  and  note  of 
apologies.  Nominated  proxies  were  approved. 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  in  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  in  October  2000  were  received  as  an  accurate  record  of  the  meeting.  The  Director 
sketched  out  the  broad  terms  of  the  timetable  ahead,  noting  the  time  constraints  imposed 
by  the  heavy  agenda. 

An  intervention  was  made,  asking  why  so  much  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  had 
been  set  aside  for  discussion  of  Christan-Muslim  relations.  The  point  was  not  that  this  was 
an  unimportant  issue,  but  that  its  overwhelming  relevance  to  Faith  and  Order  was  not  clear. 
It  might  have  been  preferable,  it  was  opined,  to  give  more  time  to  the  Ecclesiology  project 
into  which  so  much  of  current  Faith  and  Order  programmatic  work  fed.  In  response,  it  was 
observed  that  the  specialist  input  on  the  Christian-Muslim  relations  was  only  available  at 
the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  but  that  also  there  were  clear  connections  of  the  area  with 
existing  Faith  and  Order  work,  most  notably  with  both  the  Ethnic  and  National  Identity  and 
Ecclesiology  studies  and  with  the  forward  planning  for  the  Plenary  Commission  of  2004,  to 
be  held  in  Malaysia,  a country  with  a predominantly  Muslim  population. 

Another  question  relating  to  the  current  ecumenical  situation,  in  particular  shifts  in  the 
perceptions  of  unity  within  the  church,  was  deferred  for  further  consideration  in  future 
sessions. 

Opening  worship,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Moderator,  took  place  on  the  morning  of  10 
January  2002  in  the  chapel  of  the  Centro  Convegni  Villa  Cagnola.. 

Reports  of  the  Moderator  and  the  Director 

Professor  David  Yemba  read  his  Moderator's  report  with  Vice-Moderator  Metropolitan 
Cennadios  in  the  chair.  As  tribute  was  paid  to  the  late  Fr  Jean-Marie  Tillard,  a brief  period 
of  silence  was  observed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  report  being  read,  the  Vice-Moderator 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  loss  and  the  wide-held  respect  of  Fr  Tillard's  contribution. 

MODERATOR'S  REPORT 
MANY  STUDIES,  ONE  AIM 

David  K.  Yemba 

1.  A Tribute  to  Jean-Marie  Roger  Tillard  o.p. 

I would  like  to  introduce  my  report  this  year  by  paying  a tribute  to  Fr  Jean-Marie  Tillard 
o.p.  You  will  recall  that  Jean,  as  we  used  amicably  to  call  him,  was  not  able  to  be  with  us 
when  we  met  in  Matanzas,  Cuba,  in  September  2000.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  travel  as 
his  health  had  started  to  deteriorate  tremendously.  For  several  months,  Jean  was  in  the 
constant  prayers  of  his  own  Dominican  Order,  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  many  institutions  of  theological  education  and 
individual  friends  and  colleagues.  It  was  our  hope  that  he  would  recover  from  his  illness,  and 
that  after  the  recovery  he  would  continue  his  brilliant  theological  career  in  the  service  not 
only  of  his  Church,  but  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  well. 

Five  weeks  after  the  Matanzas  meeting,  alas,  we  received  the  sad  news  from  the  Dominican 
community  of  Ottawa  that  on  Monday,  November  13,  2000,  Jean-Marie  Roger  Tillard  passed 
away  at  Centre  Elisabeth-Bruyere  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  He  was  73  years  old.  Through  our 
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Secretariat  in  Geneva,  arrangements  were  made  for  Faith  and  Order  to  be  represented 
both  at  the  funeral  and  a public  celebration  of  his  life  at  Saint-Jean-Baptiste  Church  of 
Ottawa  on  November  18,  2000.  Some  of  you  here  present  contributed  with  testimony 
messages,  which  demonstrated  how  great  a loss  the  death  of  Jean  Ti Hard  was  for  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission. 

It  was  in  Toronto,  Canada,  that  we  met  with  Jean  for  the  last  time  in  June  1999.  One  of  the 
main  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Toronto  meeting  was  to  assess  the  place  of  Faith  and 
Order  in  the  context  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  activities  and  mandate  at  the  dawn 
of  the  21st  century.  Invited  to  comment  on  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  at  the  Eighth 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Harare,  Jean  spoke  of  the  "crisis  of  faith," 
among  other  insights,  in  these  terms: 

"I  spoke  of  the  erosion  of  the  basis  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Some  spoke 
of  this  as  the  most  important  drama  in  Christianity:  erosion  of  the  basis  of 
Christianity:  who  is  Jesus  Christ?  What  is  the  Church?  What  is  meant  by  new  life? 
What  is  meant  by  the  communion  of  Saints?  This  is  no  longer  a problem  between 
the  churches,  but  is  within  every  church.  When  asked,  what  does  your  Church 
believe,  they  must  make  a distinction  between  official  teaching  and  what  many 
people,  in  fact,  believe.  In  the  light  of  this,  the  whole  programme  concerning  the 
apostolic  faith  is  important  and  urgent.  I believe  that  the  internal  problems  facing 
the  churches  concerning  Goo,  the  Church,  the  meaning  of  human  life,  are  as 
important  as  issues  that  divide  the  churches.  If  Faith  and  Order  does  not  continue 
this  job,  it  will  be  unfaithful  to  its  mission.  I am  grateful  that  Harare  confirmed 
this  direction."1 

I met  with  Jean  for  the  first  time  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  meeting, 
held  at  the  Orthodox  Academy  in  Crete,  Greece,  in  April  1984.  Since  then  I had  several 
opportunities  to  work  together  with  him  on  issues  discussed  in  the  Commission.  I think 
especially  of  our  work  together  in  the  Apostolic  Faith  Steering  Group  (1984-1990)  for 
which  he  was  the  Moderator.  In  reading  again  his  last  short  presentation  in  Toronto 
mentioned  above,  Jean  expressed  in  a few  words  a "testament"  of  his  theological 
convictions.  It  was  a clear  indication  of  what  has  been  in  his  long  theological  career  the 
major  areas  of  his  theological  scholarship  and  of  contributions  he  made  to  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

(a)  The  Question  of  God 

Is  not  the  question  of  God  the  essential  one  that  begins  or  ends  any  serious  theological 
reflection?  In  March  1998,  Jean  presented  a paper  at  the  Institute  of  Ecumenical  Studies 
of  the  University  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  to  honour  his  colleague  and  friend  P.  Liam  Walsh 
o.p.  at  the  celebration  of  his  65th  bi  ’thday.  Three  years  later,  Walsh  wrote  about  this 
presentation  in  memoriam  of  Jean: 

“Jean  came  from  Ottawa  to  give  the  featured  lecture  at  a celebration  for  my  65th 
birthday  at  the  University  of  Fribourg  in  1998.  He  spoke,  passionately,  about  how 
the  mystery  of  God  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  discussion.  It  was  a theme  he 
developed  increasingly  in  recent  years.  Concentration  on  the  mystery  of  God  was,  to 
some  extent,  a strategic  need  he  saw  emerging  in  the  ecumenical  debate.  But  it 
must  have  been  more  than  that  for  him  personally.  It  was  surely  the  culmination  of 
his  theological  journey,  recognising  that  the  first  and  last  word  in  theology  was 
surely,  too,  the  outcome  of  fidelity  to  his  Dominican  religious  life,  which  made  of 


1 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  15  - 24  June  1999.  Toronto,  Canada,  p.  15. 
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him  a Preacher  who  was  at  heart  a contemplative,  opening  himself  progressively  to 
being  absorbed  in  the  mystery  of  God."1 

The  question  of  God,  from  the  human  viewpoint,  is  in  fact  related  to  the  question  of  faith. 
The  God  Christians  worship  is  not  just  an  abstract  concept.  The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  (and  more  names  can  be  added  on  this  list  from  the  history  of  each  church  of  any 
cultural  context)  is  the  living  God.  The  creed  starts  by  affirming  "We  believe"  or  "I  believe" 
before  using  the  word  God.  And  God  is  God  precisely  because  we  can  trust  him,  and  through 
faith  in  him  we  can  get  our  lives  and  the  world  transformed  for  the  better. 

(b)  The  Apostolic  Faith 

During  the  eighties,  Faith  and  Order  had  a special  focus,  among  other  activities,  on  three 
main  studies: 

Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  and  responses  from  the  churches.  Towards  the  Common 
Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today1  and  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of 
Human  Community : Among  the  three  studies,  the  study  on  the  Apostolic  Faith  received  the 
most  direct  involvement  and  leadership  of  Jean  Ti Hard.  In  his  progress  report  on  this  study 
at  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Budapest  in  1989,  Jean  concluded 
that: 

"The  project  on  the  apostolic  faith  - explained,  recognised,  confessed  in  full 
communion  - is  an  ambitious  one...  For  in  the  church  of  God  everything  is  based 
radically  on  the  faith,  even  its  sacramental  life,  even  and  above  all,  its  mission.  In  a 
world  in  which  religions  with  the  mobilising  power  of  Islam  are  spreading,  in 
societies  in  which  human  reason  becomes  increasingly  exigent  and  calls  for  signs  of 
credibility,  within  a family  which  everywhere  cries  aloud  its  need  of  salvation,  the 
churches  can  no  longer  keep  silent  about  their  faith.  But  they  need  to  be  able  to 
declare  this  together  in  all  its  authenticity."2 

When  this  study  was  published  and  sent  to  churches  for  their  comments  and  reactions, 
Jean,  in  his  capacity  as  moderator  of  the  study,  underlined,  once  again,  the  importance  of 
the  apostolic  faith  for  Christian  life  and  the  search  for  Christian  unity. 

"The  document  Confessing  the  One  Faith  is  an  instrument  to  draw  the  churches  to  a 
common  understanding  of  this  faith,  which  has  to  be  confessed,  especially  in  the 
celebration  of  baptism  and  eucharist,  and  proclaimed  through  missionary  work  of  all 
the  Christian  Communities." 3 

(c)  The  Church  of  God 

As  a scholar  and  ecumenist,  Jean  has  contributed  more  to  the  study  of  the  Church  than  to 
other  theological  fields.  The  bibliography  of  his  works  confirms  this  judgment.4  His  best- 


1 P.  Liam  Walsh,  "ARCIC  - Jean-Marie  Tillard  et  la  Communion  Anglicane,"  Jean-Marie  Tailored  op.:  Un 

theoloqien  au  service  de  I'oecumenisme.  Reperes  Oecumeniques  No.  5,  Universite  de  Fribourg, 
Suisse,  Janvier  2001,  p.58. 

2 Thomas  F.  Best  (ed.).  Faith  and  Order  1985-1989.  The  Commission  Meeting  at  Budapest  1989.  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  148,  Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  1990.  p.  112. 

3 Jean-Marie  R.  Tillard,  "Preface,"  in  Confessing  the  One  Faith.  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith  as  it  is  Confessed  in  the  Nicene  - Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381).  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  153,  Geneva:  WCC  Publications  1991.  p.  viii. 

4 Les  Editions  du  Cerf  has  particularly  published  in  French  his  works  in  the  field  of  ecclesiology:  Jean- 
Marie  R.  Tillard,  L'Eucharistie.  Paque  de  I'Eqlise,  coll.  "Unam  Sanctam"  No.  44,  Paris,  1964. 

- Les  Religieux  au  coeur  de  I'Eqlise,  coll.  “Problemes  de  vie  religieuse"  No.  30,  Paris,  1969. 
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known  contribution  to  the  ecumenical  debates  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  was  in 
the  theology  of  communion.  His  research  on  the  theme  of  communion  has  culminated  in  the 
publication  of  two  substantial  books,  namely,  Eglise  d'Eglises.  L'ecclesiologie  de  communion 
and  L'Eg/ise  locale.  Ecclesiologie  de  communion  et  catholicite ’}  In  the  two  books,  the  author 
invests  his  energy,  time  and  intellectual  competence  to  promote,  in  an  ecumenical 
perspective,  the  ecclesiology  of  communion.  Based  on  the  careful  use  of  Scripture  and 
Tradition  the  communion  becomes  for  the  author  the  basis  of  relationship  with  God  and  the 
neighbour.  For  Jean  this  communion,  this  central  vision  of  unity,  is  an  ecumenical  project 
that  churches  can  explore  together  on  their  way  towards  the  goal  of  visible  unity  of  the 
Church. 

Since  November  2000  we  have  an  empty  chair  in  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  We  have  lost 
a companion  on  the  ecumenical  journey  of  Faith  and  Order  (1975-2000),  a Vice-Moderator 
(1977-2000),  and  an  accomplished  theologian.  Alan  Falconer  found  the  right  words  when  he 
wrote  on  behalf  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
about  our  colleague  and  friend  in  his  press  release  of  November  15,  2000: 

“Fr  Jean  will  be  remembered  for  his  Faith  and  Order  friends  with  thanksgiving  for 
his  passionate  commitment  to  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  for  his 
penetrating  insights,  his  flair  and  imagination,  his  humour  and  his  ability  to  find 
appropriate  ways  to  move  beyond  theological  expressions  crafted  in  isolation  to 
common  theological  affirmation  and  agreement."* 1 2 

Yes,  Jean  will  be  remembered  through  his  works  and  life  by  present  and  future  generations 
of  ecumenists  as  these  generations  continue  to  work  on  the  faith  and  unity  of  the  Church.  I 
cannot  end  this  brief  tribute  to  Jean  without  repeating  these  words  of  the  Creed  so  dear 
to  him  and  his  work: 

“We  believe  in  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church. 

We  confess  one  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

We  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  life  of  the  age  to  come."3 

2.  From  Matanzas  to  Gazza da:  Some  Signs  of  Direction 

The  period  between  the  last  meeting  of  Standing  Commission  in  Matanzas,  Cuba  and  this 
meeting  here  in  Gazzada,  near  Varese,  Italy,  was  marked  by  a good  number  of  events,  at  the 
Central  Committee  level,  in  the  development  of  Faith  and  Order  studies  and  in  relationship 
with  ecumenical  organisations.  We  note  that  some  directions  began  to  emerge  in  our  studies 
and  preparations  for  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting. 


- Devant  Dieu  et  pour  le  monde.  Le  project  des  reliqieux.  coll.  “Cogitatio  fidei"  No.  75, 1975. 

- Appel  du  Christ...  appel  du  monde.  coll.  "Problemes  de  vie  religieuse"  No.  39,  Paris,  1978. 

- L'Eveque  de  Rome,  coll.  "Theologies,"  Paris,  1982. 

- Chair  de  I'Eqlise,  Chair  du  Christ,  coll.  "Cogitatio  fidei"  No.  168,  Paris,  1992. 

1 Jean-Marie  R.  Tillard,  Eqlise  d'Eglises.  L'ecclesiologie  de  communion,  coll.  “Cogitatio  fidei"  No.143, 
Paris,  1987. 

- L'Eglise  locale.  Ecclesiologie  de  communion  et  catholicite.  coll.  “Cogitatio  fidei"  No.  191,  Paris, 
1995. 

2 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  30  September  - 7 October 
2000.  Matanzas,  Cuba,  p.3. 

3 The  Nicene  - Constantinopolitan  Creed. 
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When  the  newly  elected  Board  met  in  Toronto  in  June  1999,  its  first  task  was  to  set  a 
programme  of  Faith  and  Order  activities  for  the  period  before  the  next  Assembly  in  2006. 
This  programme  was  prepared  in  the  light  of  recommendations  of  previous  Faith  and  Order 
meetings  and  of  the  Harare  Assembly.  The  Matanzas  meeting,  fifteen  months  ago,  was  an 
opportunity  to  plan  these  activities.  It  was  however  a difficult  meeting  as  the  new  Standing 
Commission  had  to  struggle  with  a new  agenda  which  was  developed  in  the  context  of  the 
new  structures  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  methodology  to  be  used  was  also  a 
new  ground  for  new  members  who  still  needed  to  know  each  other.  In  addition,  the  distance 
between  the  place  of  accommodation  and  the  venue  of  the  meeting  did  not  allow  the 
participants  to  have  sufficient  time  that  they  needed  for  rest.  This  was  due  to  the  heat 
and  a heavy  agenda.  The  Officers  of  Faith  and  Order  have  looked  at  factors  and  causes, 
which  made  the  Matanzas  meeting  a difficult  one,  in  spite  of  the  warm  hospitality  of  the 
Seminario  Evangelico  and  the  Cuban  Council  of  Churches. 

The  first  event  to  be  mentioned  during  the  period  under  consideration  is  the  meeting  of  the 
Programme  Committee.  It  took  place  in  Berlin  three  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Potsdam,  Germany,  from  29  January 
to  6 February  2001.  At  this  second  meeting  after  the  eighth  assembly,  the  Programme 
Committee  began  by  developing  a sense  of  its  mandate  as  stated  in  the  Rules  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  This  mandate  consists  of  "developing  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
totality  of  the  programmatic  activity  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches."  It  was  noted  that 
the  structures  of  this  committee  are  unique  as  this  enables  interaction  of  Central 
Committee  members,  moderators  of  governing  and  consultative  bodies  and  Council  staff. 
After  receiving  the  reports  of  consultative  bodies  through  their  respective  clusters  and 
planning  documents  for  2001,  the  Programme  Committee  evaluated  them  in  detail,  according 
to  the  rules  set  by  the  Council.  According  to  these  rules,  the  Programme  Committee  shall: 

• Ensure  that  the  development  of  programmes  takes  account  of  major  thrusts  and 
policies  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  as  well  as  of  the  available  financial 
resources; 

• Consider  in  particular  the  theological  inter-relationship  of  different  World  Council 
activities; 

and 

• Provide  for  and  make  recommendations  for  regular  evaluation  of  programmes  and 
activities. 

In  addition  to  specific  recommendations  made  to  the  Central  Committee,  the  Programme 
Committee  encouraged  each  consultative  body  to  reflect  upon  the  trends  and  methodologies 
which  might  emerge  from  its  programmes  of  activities. 

At  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Potsdam,  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  (2001- 
2010)  was  publicly  launched  with  the  participation  of  ecumenical  partners  in  Germany  and 
local  churches  in  Potsdam. 

The  second  event  I would  like  to  report  on  is  the  meeting  of  Faith  and  Order  Officers, 
which  took  place  at  Cret-Berard,  Switzerland,  from  19  - 23  July  2001.  According  to  the  new 
by-laws  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  in  August  1999,  "the  Standing  Commission  shall 
meet  at  least  every  18  months,  unless  there  are  circumstances  which  necessitate  the 
convocation  of  a regular  meeting  before  the  end  of  such  a statutory  period".  But  18  months 
is  a long  period  of  time.  That  is  why  we  agreed  to  have  a meeting  of  Faith  and  Order 
Officers  in  2001,  not  to  replace  the  Standing  Commission  regular  meeting,  but  to  look  at 
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the  status  of  current  studies,  the  issues  that  are  being  addressed  to  Faith  and  Order,  the 
issues  that  are  continually  coming  up,  and  to  make  better  preparation  of  the  Standing 
Commission  agenda  and  meeting.  I have  indicated  already  in  this  report  that  the  Matanzas 
meeting  taught  us  some  lessons  and  the  Officers  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
lessons  thoroughly.  Let  me  share  with  you  some  lessons  which,  in  our  view,  have  impact  on 
the  leadership  of  the  Commission. 

• We  have  learnt  from  the  Matanzas  meeting  that  Officers  of  Faith  and  Order  need 
more  time  with  Secretariat  Staff  to  discuss  administrative  issues  and  to  give  sufficient 
guidance  the  staff  might  need. 

• We  have  learnt  from  the  Matanzas  meeting  that  there  was  a need  for  the  Officers  to 
give  a more  clear  profile  of  leadership  to  Standing  Commission  sessions,  to  various 
studies  and  to  the  desired  coherence  of  the  new  Standing  Commission  as  a whole.  Some 
of  the  critiques  that  were  voiced  in  Matanzas  dealt  with  the  function  and  the 
competence  of  the  Standing  Commission  as  a governing  body.  Some  specific  questions 
were  the  object  of  long  discussions:  Is  the  Standing  Commission  a group  of  professional 
theologians  who  should  work  on  specific  theological  issues  when  they  meet?  What  would 
be  the  roles  of  study  groups  and  consultations  if  we  have  to  devote  more  of  our  time  in 
theological  discussions?  As  a governing  body  the  Standing  Commission  has  to  take 
decisions  which  can  orient  the  study  groups  and  the  staff  in  their  respective  tasks.  The 
Officers  in  their  assessment  of  the  Matanzas  meeting  on  this  point  did  not  give  the 
impression  that  the  Standing  Commission  should  run  away  from  theological  debates.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  they  discussed  seriously  the  question  of  how  to  make  our 
meetings  more  efficient  and  productive  in  the  light  of  Faith  and  Order  aim  and 
mandate.  The  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  are  owners  of  all  our  studies  and 
activities,  and  therefore  this  feeling  should  be  ref lected  in  discussions. 

• We  have  learnt  from  the  Matanzas  meeting  that  there  is  a kind  of  tension  between 

continuity  and  openness  in  the  development  of  our  studies.  In  the  past  we  used  to  have 
Steering  Groups  for  the  main  studies.  There  is  a danger,  of  course,  of  too  much 
coherence  and  of  a closed  group,  which  would  become  exclusive  for  a given  study.  A 
study  may  suffer  in  its  development.  It  is  always  good  to  remember  practices  of  this 
Commission.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  never  in  the  past  proposed  the 
composition  of  its  new  members  to  be  all  new  or  all  old  members.  Both  the  principles  of 
continuity  and  openness  have  always  guided  the  election  of  new  Standing  Commission. 

It  is  my  hope  that  attention  will  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  structures  of  our  study 
groups.  Each  study  should  be  on  track  by  next  year  if  we  want  these  studies  to  reach  a 
reasonable  degree  of  maturity  before  the  Plenary  Commission  gathering  in  2004. 

• We  have  learnt  from  the  Matanzas  meeting  that  our  study  work  is  becoming  heavier. 

We  need  to  find  a way  of  relating  these  studies  to  each  other.  Some  studies  should 

feed  others  instead  of  the  Commission  considering  them  as  being  all  at  the  same  level 
or  independent  to  each  other.  The  Ecclesiology  study  should  benefit  in  one  way  or 
another  from  the  Apostolic  Faith  study,  research  on  Baptism,  Ethnic  Identity,  National 
Identity  and  the  Search  for  Unity  of  the  Church,  Anthropology,  and  Hermeneutics.  The 
Ecclesiology  study  should  include  in  its  development  the  inputs  from  the  Bilateral 
Forum,  United-Uniting  Churches  and  the  Joint  Working  Group. 

3.  Events  Beyond  the  Gazzada  Meeting 

At  the  present  meeting,  while  we  are  making  use  of  the  lessons  of  the  last  meeting,  we  need 
also  to  look  into  the  future.  I think  of  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  2004.  This  event 
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is  on  our  agenda  and  will  require  a good  portion  of  our  time.  We  are  going  to  meet  in 
Malaysia,  a predominantly  Muslim  country.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  meeting  on  Malaysian  churches?  One  of  the  best  ways  to  be  of  ecumenical 
assistance  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Malaysia  is  to  go  there  well  prepared  to 
understand  and  interpret  Christian-Muslim  relations  and  current  dialogue  from  an 
ecumenical  perspective. 

A second  event  before  us  is  the  possibility  of  celebrating  this  year  the  75th  Anniversary  of 
First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  More  information  will  be  given. 

From  all  that  I have  said  in  this  report  about  Jean-Marie  Roger  Tillard  and  his  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  about  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  during  the  period  between  the  Matanzas  and  Gazzada  meetings,  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  dealing  with  many  studies,  programmes  and  ecumenical  activities.  However,  the 
attention  to  many  studies,  programmes  and  ecumenical  activities  should  not  blur  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission's  focus  on  the  aim  of  visible  unity.  On  the  contrary,  our  involvement 
in  these  studies  and  activities  should  be  considered  as  opportunities  and  ways  of  helping 
churches  and  ecumenical  bodies  to  move  towards  the  manifestation  of  the  visible  unity  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 

Let  me  welcome  you  once  again  to  this  third  session  of  Standing  Commission.  I take  this 
opportunity  to  express,  on  your  behalf,  our  appreciation  for  the  work  done  by  the 
Secretariat  staff  under  the  leadership  of  our  Director,  Dr  Alan  Falconer.  You  will  recall 
that  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  O ’der  was  operating  with  a reduced  staf f for  a long 
period  of  time.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  vacant  positions  have  been  filled.  I take  this 
opportunity  also  to  thank  all  the  Officers  for  their  contributions  at  the  Officers'  meeting 
in  Cret-Berard  last  July  and  to  some  sections  of  this  report.  My  appreciations  go  to  all  our 
Commissioners,  who,  on  behalf  of  Faith  and  Order,  have  participated  in  a variety  of 
meetings  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Discussion 

Discussion  followed  in  which  a number  of  different  points  were  pursued.  One  related  to 
how  the  new  structures  of  the  World  Council  were  working,  and  how  Faith  and  Order's 
particular  contribution  was  being  seen.  It  was  explained  that  after  the  Toronto  Board 
meeting,  the  conspectus  of  studies  had  been  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  Programme 
Committee,  and  that  in  this  coming  year,  in  August  2002,  the  Central  Committee  would  be 
taking  up  the  theme  of  "Being  Church"  in  which  Faith  and  Order  input  would  play  a 
significant  part. 

Another  organisational  concern  touched  on  the  role  of  the  Officers.  There  had  been  a 
fifteen-month  gap  since  the  Matanzas  meeting  and  a desirability  for  some  advance  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  Officers  in  the  interim  period.  In  answer  to  some  concerns  that  the  role  of 
the  whole  Standing  Commission  should  not  be  bypassed,  it  was  observed  both  that 
constitutional  proprieties  were  being  closely  observed  and  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
change  the  ruling  that  the  Standing  Commission  should  meet  at  least  every  eighteen 
months,  since  this  gave  necessary  flexibility  (in  the  year  2001,  allowing  new  staff  members 
to  be  integrated). 

Three  other  points  were  raised.  These  had  a bearing  on  the  ethos  and  agenda  of  Standing 
Commission  meetings.  It  was  an  open  question  as  to  how  well  to  keep  the  governing  role 
and  the  theological  tasks  in  balance  and  also  what  physical  contexts  made  for  the  best 
possible  working  of  the  Commission.  Second,  in  relation  to  the  comments  on  the  late  Fr 
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Tillard,  the  point  was  made  of  the  importance  in  his  thinking  of  allowing  a sense  of  the 
mystery  of  God  to  permeate  all  the  work  in  progress.  And  finally,  taking  up  a point  in  the 
Moderator's  report  in  anticipation  of  subsequent  sessions,  it  was  asked  in  what  sense  it  was 
the  task  of  Faith  and  Order  to  understand  and  interpret  Christian-Muslim  relations.  This 
remained  to  be  answered. 

Professor  Yemba,  the  Moderator,  himself  took  the  chair  while  the  Director's  report  was  read 
and  then  received  with  applause.  With  its  themes  of  remembering  and  "right  celebration" 
and  the  sense  of  the  challenge  to  live  "beyond  ourselves",  it  stimulated  a lively  discussion. 
Appended  to  the  paper  was  the  by  now  customary,  but  none  the  less  very  impressive, 
record  of  the  staff's  engagements  and  work  during  the  period  between  Standing 
Commission  meetings. 


DIRECTOR'S  REPORT 

Alan  D.  Falconer 

In  his  report,  the  Moderator  has  paid  gracious  tribute  to  the  contribution  and  vision  of  the 
late  Fr  Jean-Marie  Tillard  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Fr  Jean 
belongs  to  a vast  company  of  theologians  and  church  leaders  of  every  Christian  tradition 
who  have  through  the  drafting  of  a felicitous  phrase,  the  articulation  of  the  ecumenical 
vision  and  the  prophetic  challenge  opened  up  vistas  which  could  facilitate  the  movement 
towards  the  deeper  manifestation  of  unity  in  Christ.  Through  their  passionate  commitment, 
they  have  facilitated  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  calling  the  Churches  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity.  At  times,  the  contribution  of  such  individuals  is  not  easy  to  detect,  since  their 
insights  become  the  common  expression  of  a Conference  or  Commission  meeting.  This  is 
simply  a measure  of  their  contribution  in  facilitating  the  common  endeavour,  and  enabling  a 
corporate  affirmation  which  can  lead  to  greater  understanding  which  in  its  turn  leads  on  to 
new  methods  of  ecumenical  dialogue  and  new  expression  of  ecclesial  commitment.  It  is 
essential  that  we  remember  their  life  and  work.  It  continues  to  nourish  and  challenge  us. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  remember  the  life  and  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement 
and  Commission,  since  from  that  history  we  also  receive  nourishment  and  challenge.  This 
year,  2002,  marks  two  significant  Faith  and  Order  anniversaries.  The  first  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  was  held  in  Lausanne  (Switzerland)  in  August  1927  and  the 
Third  World  Conference  at  Lund  (Sweden)  in  August  1952. 

Celebrations  of  such  events  in  the  ecumenical  movement  serve  a twofold  function.  In  the 
first  place,  they  invite  us  to  remember  and  re-appropriate  the  insights  of  the  original 
event.  After  all,  the  identity  of  the  contemporary  ecumenical  movement  has  been  shaped  by 
the  events  we  now  celebrate.  Such  celebrations  therefore  provide  occasions  when  we 
remember  - when  we  recover  the  "common  memory"  to  use  a phrase  of  Jose  Miguez-Bonino. 
In  his  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Kinshasa, 
Zaire,  in  March  1986  - - report  entitled  “The  Concern  for  a Vital  and  Coherent  Theology"  - 
Professor  Bonino  argued  that  the  ecumenical  movement  will  be  able  to  act  more  cohesively 
through  such  a recollection  and  appropriation  of  the  past.  He  went  on  to  say: 

"The  modern  ecumenical  movement  has  run  for  almost  one  century.  The  WCC  is 
close  to  its  fortieth  anniversary.  It  is  not  such  a long  history,  but  it  is  already  too 
long  for  us  to  rely  on  a spontaneous  living  memory.  How  then  to  'rememorate1,  to 
make  the  past  present  and  effective  in  our  daily  work?  There  have  been  changes, 
but  also  continuities  and  'metamorphosis'  in  this  history.  For  a body  like  the  WCC  to 
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maintain  an  organic  and  not  merely  an  institutional  continuity,  it  needs  constantly  to 
re-read  and  re-live  its  common  past." 

We  build  on  the  work  of  our  fathers  and  mothers.  We  learn  from  the  different  methods 
adopted,  and  the  insights  gained  in  the  attempt  to  articulate  a common  theology  and 
understanding  of  the  Church.  Such  celebrations  therefore  allow  both  the  wider  ecumenical 
movement  and  Faith  and  Order  itself  to  recover  a common  memory. 

But  such  celebrations,  if  they  are  to  be  meaningful,  also  take  on  the  character  of  an 
artist's  "retrospective  exhibition".  The  influences  which  gave  the  event  its  shape  and  form 
are  laid  bare.  An  attempt  is  made  to  find  the  essence  of  the  event  by  exploring  its  context 
in  time  and  space.  What  was  the  kernel  of  the  experience  and  the  insight  of  those  who 
wrestled  together  to  phrase  a common  statement  or  direction  at  that  time?  The  influence 
of  the  event  on  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  ecumenical  movement  is  then  assessed.  Such 
celebrations,  then,  attempt  a critical  evaluation  of  the  direction,  impact  and  appropriation 
of  the  insights  of  the  subsequent  Conference  and  Commission  on  our  work. 

Such  celebrations,  therefore,  are  not  designed  to  be  triumphalist  - a point  made  so  well  by 
Fr  Bernard  Sesboue,  S.J.,  co-chairman  of  the  Second  Phase  of  the  Reformed-Roman 
Catholic  Dialogue,  in  his  address  at  the  celebrations  of  the  450th  Anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  by  the  citizens  of  Geneva  to  embrace  the  Reformation  - a paper  entitled  "A 
Right  and  a Wrong  Way  to  Celebrate".  Celebration  involves  recollection  and  critical 
evaluation  if  it  is  to  be  a "right  celebration". 

While  this  report  is  not  the  appropriate  moment  for  such  recollection  and  critical  evaluation 
- the  proposed  celebration  at  Lausanne  on  25  August  2002  is  a more  suitable  occasion  for 
such  a "right  celebration"  -,  it  does  provide  an  opportunity  to  recollect  some  corporate 
challenges  from  both  Lausanne  and  Lund. 

Throughout  the  Lausanne  Conference  there  is  a ringing  call  to  the  churches  to  seek  to 
manifest  unity.  Such  unity  is  perceived  as  having  its  source  in  God  's  gracious  activity  of 
reconciliation.  The  call  to  the  churches  is  an  invitation  to  co-operate  by  manifesting  that 
reconciliation.  Speaker  after  speaker  returned  to  this  theme.  Therefore  the  agenda  was 
designed  to  focus  on  ways  of  moving  from  alienation,  conflict,  competition  and  co-existence 
towards  recognition  and  communion.  The  major  themes  explored  by  the  Conference  were 
issues  central  to  the  life  and  witness  of  the  Church  - many  of  them  still  on  our  agenda 
today. 

If  a corporate  passion  for  unity  and  a common  appreciation  of  the  agenda  on  which 
agreement  had  to  be  reached  and  disagreement  overcome  was  evident,  there  was  also  a 
recurring  awareness  that  all  are  responsible  for  division.  While  Bishop  Brent  in  his  Opening 
Sermon  articulated  this  common  responsibility,  Peter  Ainslie  spelled  it  out,  through  the 
words  of  Robert  Gardiner: 

"Our  divisions  cease,  and  are  being  perpetuated,  by  the  pride  and  diversity  and 
instability  of  the  human  will.  Finite  man  (sic)  has  undertaken  to  delimit  the 
relationship  of  God  to  the  world,  and  in  the  pride  of  his  self-opinion,  has  dared  to 
act  as  if  to  him  had  been  trusted  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Almighty,  and  as  if  God 
were  shut  into  this  or  that  particular  means  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Hence 
we  have  sought  our  own  will,  not  God's,  and  our  prayers  for  unity  are  too  often  in 
substance  only  that  God  will  bring  the  world  to  agree  with  us.  Prayer  is  not  to  bend 
God's  will  to  ours,  but  to  bring  our  will  into  harmony  with  His,  and  we  can  pray  only 
that  God  will  manifest  to  us  the  unity  He  wills  and  give  us  the  grace  to  follow  it." 
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For  many  at  Lausanne,  there  was  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  "let  go"  of  congenial 
expressions  and  familiar  practices  for  the  sake  of  unity  - a unity  to  which  God  called,  and 
above  all  to  let  go  of  what  Bishop  Brent  called  "the  cult  of  the  incomplete"  where  each 
church  deemed  itself  self-sufficient.  Without  such  an  effort  to  overcome  division,  the 
Gospel  of  reconciliation  in  a world  deeply  divided  lacked  integrity.  At  the  celebrations  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  Dr  Willem  A.  Visser't 
Hooft,  himself  present  at  Lausanne  in  1927,  noted: 

"Despite  very  real  disagreements,  the  conference  also  found  that  a real  unity 
existed.  ...  We  thus  learned  to  distinguish  between  a unity  already  realised  and  the 
complete  unity  which  we  have  to  seek.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  to  say:  Let  us 
act  together  as  if  we  were  one  body.  We  could  say  'Let  us  co-operate  with  one 
another  because  we  already  have  a unity  which  must  be  manifested.'" 

At  this  first  World  Conference,  two  different  understandings  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  thus  the  nature  of  unity  were  evident  - a Protestant  ecclesiology,  reflected  by 
Continental  and  Atwencan  Protestant  denominations  and  a "catholic"  ecclesiology  reflected 
by  Orthodox  representatives  and  some  Anglican  delegates.  The  differences  of  theology  and 
ecclesiology  were  carefully  stated  and  a comparative  method  employed  to  identify  both 
agreement  and  continuing  disagreement. 

Twenty-five  years  later  - at  Lund  - many  of  the  issues  and  challenges  present  at  Lausanne 
are  evident  again,  but  a new  context  has  been  created  by  a world  evidently  divided  - World 
War  II  and  the  "Cold  War"  - and  by  the  churches  through  the  foundation  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  dialogue,  the  Lund  World  Conference  encouraged  the  churches 
to  take  the  common  enterprise  seriously.  The  comparative  method  of  doing  theology,  which 
had  been  essential  for  the  first  stage  of  the  ecumenical  journey,  as  communities  learned  of 
and  rediscovered  each  other  was  seen  to  have  reinforced  denominationalism.  As  the  late 
Adrian  Hastings  in  his  important  recent  biography  of  Bishop  Oliver  Tomkins  wrote: 

"The  danger  in  the  whole  World  Council  approach  was  that  it  did  in  a way  necessarily 
consecrate  denominations  - Orthodox,  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Baptist,  Methodist.  Local 
organic  unity,  on  the  other  hand,  involved  the  disappearance  of  denominational 
traditions  as  such  within  a new  shared  identity  which  of  necessity  claimed  to 
transcend  each  and  every  denominational  identity.  The  ecumenist's  dilemma  was 
whether  to  regard  'denominationalism'  as  a sinful  adherence  to  outmoded  schismatic 
traditions  blocking  the  arrival  of  a truly  united  and  Catholic  Church  or  whether  ...  to 
hold  that  this  was  unrealistic,  impoverishing  and  unnecessary.  The  denominations 
had  merely  to  stop  unchurching  one  another." 

While  this  dilemma  had  been  the  central  issue  for  those  seeking  to  clarify  the  nature  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  result  of  whose  deliberations  was  the  Toronto 
Statement,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  Lund  reflected  on  the  same  tension.  The 
force  of  the  discussions  of  Lund  - which  owe  a great  deal  to  the  reflections,  insights  and 
leadership  of  Oliver  Tomkins  - was  in  the  direction  of  the  common  task,  the  insights  learned 
on  the  journey  together,  the  implications  of  living  with  the  other.  If  the  comparative 
method  had  been  a way  of  retaining  control  by  the  churches  through  being  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  other  insofar  as  the  other  reflected  its  own  views,  the  convergence 
method  proposed  by  Oliver  Tomkins  in  his  presentation  "Implications  of  the  Ecumenical 
Movement"  encouraged  the  churches  to  focus  on  finding  a common  articulation  of  the  faith, 
to  let  go  of  much  accumulated  ecclesiastical  baggage,  and  to  change  in  the  light  of  the 
common  task,  articulation  and  worship.  The  focus  was  to  be  that  of  understanding  the 
Church  in  relation  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  rather  than  seeing  an  acceptable 
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understanding  constrained  within  the  limits  of  confessional  understandings.  From  Oliver 
Tomkins'  presentation  emerged  a changed  methodology  for  ecumenical  theology  and  a major 
ecumenical  principle  - the  Lund  Principle: 

"Should  not  our  Church  ask  themselves  whether  they  are  showing  sufficient 
eagerness  to  enter  into  conversations  with  other  Churches  and  whether  they  should 
not  act  together  in  all  matter  except  those  in  which  deep  differences  of  conviction 
compel  them  to  act  separately?" 

Throughout  the  Lund  Report  and  in  many  of  the  presentations  the  insight  evident  in  Bishop 
Brent's  sermon  at  Lausanne  and  the  presentation  of  Peter  Ainslie  re-emerge.  The  call  to 
discern  in  common.  The  call  to  let  go.  The  call  to  let  the  common  task  provide  the 
perspectives  for  church  life.  The  awareness  of  that  which  lies  beyond  the  particularity  of 
the  existing  life  of  the  churches  - the  tension  of  particularity  and  living  into  that  which 
transcends  particularly,  so  evident  in  our  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  baptism. 

The  Lund  Conference  was  made  aware,  again  through  the  influence  of  Oliver  Tomkins,  of 
the  importance  of  the  non-theological  factors  (now  more  appositely  called  "non-doctrinal" 
factors)  of  church  division.  Having  persuaded  C.H.  Dodd  to  write  on  this  theme  - a theme 
evident  at  the  Edinburgh  1937  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  -,  the  Lund 
Conference  emphasised  the  historical  relativity  of  church  division,  and  the  need  to  put  in 
place  processes  for  reconciling  communities. 

The  Lund  Conference,  therefore,  encouraged  the  churches  to  take  as  their  focus  the 
common  vision,  the  common  task,  the  life  of  the  communities  in  each  place  and  all  places  as 
life  together  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  let  go  of  much  that  they  treasured  and 
to  live  beyond  themselves.  The  Lund  Conference  was  also  the  first  Faith  and  Order 
Conference  at  which  officially  appointed  observers  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
present. 

And  so  to  2002.  Is  it  possible  to  re-appropriate  the  work  and  vision  of  both  Lausanne  and 
Lund  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order?  Many  of  the  same  issues  are  evident.  As  the  Churches 
explored  "The  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC",  there  was  a tendency  to 
reaffirm  the  Toronto  Statement,  or  even  to  suggest  that  the  Toronto  Statement  was  a 
step  too  far  - on  the  part  of  a few.  Many  of  the  responses  to  ecumenical  texts  over  the 
past  twenty  years  have  been  where  churches  have  adopted  a comparative  approach  to  a 
convergence  text.  For  many  involved  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  it  is  clear  that  the  Lund 
Principle  even  yet  remains  an  ideal  for  churches,  who  seem  unable  to  embrace  change.  Yet, 
despite  this,  Faith  and  Order  finds  itself  being  invited  in  its  texts  not  simply  to  provide  a 
state  of  the  question  on  ecclesiology,  hermeneutics,  baptism,  and  anthropology  for  example, 
but  to  suggest  ways  by  which  churches  might  move  beyond  themselves.  That  has  been  a 
consistent  plea  in  the  responses  to  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church".  It  has  been 
evident  in  the  struggles  concerning  the  Baptism  text.  It  is  evident  in  the  local  self-studies 
of  the  "Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  Search  for  Unity"  study. 

As  we  move  towards  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  we  are  called  to  help  the 
churches  move  beyond  themselves.  Of  course,  it  is  then  up  to  each  member  church  to 
engage  in  decision-making  and  processes  for  change.  But  clearly,  we  are  long  past  the  time 
when  we  simply  give  account  of  our  understanding  of  an  issue  to  each  other.  Our  focus  is  on 
the  commonality,  and  how  to  facilitate  communities  in  embracing  what  could  be  affirmed  in 
common.  Thus  our  studies  are  seeking  to  identify  the  implications  for  changes  in  attitude 
and  practice  arising  from  the  common  insights.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  been  borne  on 
an  awareness  of  the  churches  being  called  beyond  themselves  by  Go d,  an  awareness  of  the 
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activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  nourishing  and  encouraging  communities  to  embrace  each  other, 
an  awareness  of  being  drawn  into  living  the  kenotic  energy  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

As  we  seek  to  "right  celebrate"  the  Lausanne  and  Lund  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and 
Order,  we  are  therefore  called  to  re-appropriate  the  task  of  calling  the  churches  to  live 
beyond  themselves.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  have  sought  to  evaluate  the  various  pieces  of 
work,  undertaken  by  Faith  and  Order  since  the  Harare  Assembly,  and  to  examine  the  work 
to  be  done  before  the  next  W CC  Assembly  in  2006,  as  we  are  beginning  the  internal 
planning  for  the  next  three-year  cycle  of  our  work. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  at  Matanzas  in  October  2000, 
significant  staff  changes  have  taken  place,  and  an  immense  amount  of  work  bas  been 
undertaken.  I simply  want  to  list  this  work  so  that  we  can  see  its  scope  and  character.  I am 
very  grateful  to  my  colleagues  in  sustaining  this  when  we  have  experienced  a lengthy  period 
of  reduced  staff.  We  are  now  back  to  full  complement. 

Many  of  the  meetings  in  the  past  year  have  been  planning  meetings  for  consultations  and 
events  in  2002  - hermeneutics,  ecclesiology,  anthropology,  ethnic  identity,  national  identity 
and  the  search  for  unity. 

The  Baptism  study  was  the  focus  of  a consultation  in  Faverges,  France  (October  2001).  The 
earlier  draft  text  - the  "Prague  text"  - had  been  sent  to  churches,  councils  of  churches, 
theological  institutes  for  comment.  In  the  light  of  the  40  responses  received,  the  text  was 
revised  and  will  be  presented  to  this  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  for  discussion  and 
action. 

In  May  2001,  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  organised  the  Eighth  Forum  on  Bilateral 
Dialogue  for  the  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  of  General  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions,  in 
Annecy,  France.  The  major  theme  was  an  exploration  of  the  relation  between  international 
multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues  and  regional  agreements  between  churches.  The  papers, 
reports  and  updated  accounts  of  the  international  bilateral  dialogues  are  being  finalised  for 
publication.  The  next  Ad  Hoc  meeting  of  General  Secretaries  of  Christian  World 
Communions  will  devote  substantial  time  to  a discussion  of  the  Report.  In  November  2000, 
the  W CC  published  Growth  in  Agreement  II:  A collection  of  the  international  bilateral 
agreements  1982-1998. 

Work  on  the  Ecclesiology  study  has  also  progressed.  The  report  and  papers  of  the  Hoxter 
consultation  on  "Ecclesiology  and  Mission"  in  2000  have  been  published  in  a special  edition 
of  International  Review  of  Mission  (90  no  358  [July  2001]  and  90  no  359  [(October  2001]). 

A meeting  to  examine  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church"  was  held  at  the  end  of  May 
2001  between  the  "Churches  in  Dialogue"  Commission  of  the  Conference  of  European 
Churches  and  European  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission. 

In  June  2001,  a consultation  on  "Does  the  Church  have  a sacramental  nature?"  was  held  in 
Ottawa,  Canada.  The  report  of  the  conference  provides  language  and  understanding  which 
may  allow  drafters  of  the  new  report  to  go  beyond  the  difficulties  on  this  expressed  in 
"The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church".  It  is  hoped  to  publish  the  papers  and  report  of 
the  Ottawa  consultation  in  the  course  of  2002.  Opportunity  was  also  taken  by  members 
present  to  attend  a Memorial  Mass  in  celebration  of  the  life  and  work  of  Fr  Jean  Tillard  of 
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his  community  in  Ottawa  and  Renate  Sbeghen,  on  our  behalf,  visited  his  grave  and  the 
community  outside  of  Montreal. 

In  Ottawa,  after  the  consultation,  a first  meeting  of  some  members  of  the  Standing 
Commission  took  place  to  begin  to  draft  a second  or  revised  statement  on  Ecclesiology. 
Approximately  25  responses  from  churches,  councils  of  churches  and  theological  colleges 
had  been  received.  These  demonstrate  an  impressive  wrestling  with  the  text.  Even  although 
the  responses  show  geographical  and  confessional  imbalance,  they  have  raised  helpful 
questions  as  to  title,  method,  and  content  of  the  document.  These  were  considered  and 
discussion  took  place  on  questions  of  title,  method  and  the  approach  and  use  of  the  biblical 
images  of  the  Church. 

A further  meeting  took  place  in  West  Wickham,  near  London  in  December  2001.  Here,  a 
further  six  responses  and  commissioned  papers  on  biblical  images  of  the  Church  were  the 
focus  of  discussion.  A report  outlining  the  work  was  approved  and  will  be  presented  here  so 
that  your  advice  can  be  received.  A consultation  on  "Authority  and  authoritative  teaching" 
is  being  planned  for  July  2002  in  Romania,  and  a further  Drafting  Group  meting  in  August 
2002.. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  2001,  a consultation  was  held  in  Moscow  of  representatives 
of  Orthodox  churches,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  to  discuss  the 
earlier  work  on  "Confessing  the  One  Faith". 

At  the  meeting  to  prepare  the  Week  of  Prayer  material  for  2003  (September  2001),  with 
representatives  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  members  of  the 
local  preparatory  group  from  Argentina,  opportunity  was  taken  to  hold  a wide-ranging 
discussion  on  the  nature  and  planning  of  the  Week.  Recommendations  emerged  for  further 
planning. 

With  the  Justice,  Peace,  Creation  team  (JPC),  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  organised  a 
meeting  of  the  Ecumenical  Disabilities  Advisory  Network  (EDAN)  to  begin  to  develop  an 
Interim  text  on  theological  reflections  on  disability  (A  Church  of/for  all).  A draft  outline 
was  agreed  and  a process  of  drafting  initiated.  This  involved  staff,  and  some  members  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  and  members  of  the  EDAN  network,  along  with 
representatives  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation. 

A consultation  on  "Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  Unity"  - organised 
with  JPC  - was  held  in  Corrymeela,  Northern  Ireland  at  the  end  of  November  2001.  Three 
local  self-study  reports  - nearing  completion  - were  presented  (Sudan,  Fiji  and  Ireland)  and 
plans  for  the  continuation  of  the  study  were  laid. 

The  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle  has  also  been  revised  - and  the  new  configurations  and  listings 
appear  on  the  WCC  website  Faith  and  Order  page.  A process  for  revising  the  text  of  the 
Prayer  Cycle,  which  was  out  of  date  within  months  of  its  original  publication  in  1989,  is  in 
process.  Some  fifty  students  under  the  guidance  of  Michael  Kinnamon  have  been  gathering 
and  collecting  material  in  dialogue  with  the  churches  in  different  regions  of  the  world.  A 
draft  text  will  be  ready  at  the  end  of  May  2002.  Discussion  with  the  Communications 
Department  of  the  WCC  is  taking  place  as  to  formatting  this  for  both  book  form  and  WCC 
web. 
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Continuing  work,  which  has  absorbed  considerable  staff  time,  includes  the  editing  of  The 
Ecumenical  Review,  interpreting  for  groups,  the  accompanying  of  the  Special  Commission 
and  work  with  the  Conference  of  European  Churches.  It  also  includes  considerable  work 
with  the  Joint  Working  Group,  and  the  participation  in  the  Ad  hoc  meeting  of  the  General 
Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  has  continued,  among  other  ongoing 
administrative  and  relational  work.  Involvement  in  a number  of  bilateral  discussions  and 
collaboration  in  projects  of  some  Christian  World  Communions  has  also  been  evident. 

In  August  2002  Faith  and  Order  will  celebrate  75  years  of  work  since  the  First  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Lausanne  (1927).  A celebration  will  be  held  in  Lausanne 
Cathedral  with  the  Lausanne  churches,  who  recently  entered  an  ecumenical  covenant  with 
each  other,  on  25  August  2002.  Since  this  event  will  fall  on  the  Sunday  between  the 
meetings  in  Geneva  of  the  WCC  Executive  and  Central  Committees,  the  celebration  - it  has 
been  agreed  - will  form  part  of  the  Central  Committee's  programme.  Alongside  the  service 
it  is  probable  that  a modest  consultation  will  take  place  focussing  on  "The  nature  (and 
impact  of)  ecumenical  dialogue"  and  an  event  on  "The  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek". 
Discussions  are  being  conducted  with  the  Lausanne  Churches'  Ecumenical  Committee.  We 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  in  the  course  of  our  meeting.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  we  have  an  important  opportunity  this  year  to  call  the  Churches  "beyond  themselves" 
to  move  "beyond  the  limits  of  the  landscape  that  we  knew"  (Iain  Crichton  Smith). 

In  September  2002,  Faith  and  Order  will  facilitate  a meeting  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  in  the  Netherlands.  Faith  and  Order  is  the  locus  where  the  concerns  and  witness 
of  these  churches  which  are  products  of  ecumenical  dialogue  and  which  have  entered  unions 
are  brought  into  the  wider  work  of  the  WCC.  As  signs  on  the  way  towards  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  these  churches  are  helped  to  find  a particular  visibility  in  the  WCC.  The  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat  accompanies  their  processes  and  facilitates  their  coming  together 
periodically.  The  last  such  meeting  was  held  in  1995  in  Jamaica.  In  Holland,  the  agenda  has 
been  prepared  by  a planning  committee  involving  representatives  of  a number  of  the  United 
and  Uniting  Churches. 

Moderator,  Officers  and  members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  these  are  some  of  the 
activities  carried  out  with  a severely  reduced  staff  in  the  period  since  our  last  meeting  in 
October  2000.  On  reading  the  Minutes  of  the  Matanzas  meeting,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
managed  to  carry  out  the  work  expected  in  this  period.  As  has  been  our  practice,  I append 
to  this  report  a list  of  activities,  engagements  and  publications  undertaken  by  my 
colleagues.  Their  contribution  has  been  immense  and  I wish  to  place  on  record  my  thanks  to 
them.  We  are  now  back  to  a full  complement  of  staff:  Rev.  Dr  Alan  Falconer  (Church  of 
Scotland),  Director;  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Best  (Disciples  of  Christ);  Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze 
(Georgian  Orthodox  Church);  Ms  Simei  Monteiro  (Methodist  Church,  Brazil),  Worship 
Consultant;  Rev.  Kersten  Storch  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany);  Mrs  Carolyn  McComish 
(Protestant  Church  of  Geneva),  Mrs  Hannelore  Schmid  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany)  and 
Mrs  Renate  Sbeghen  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Administrative  Assistants;  Ms 
Anastasia  Vassiliadou  (Church  of  Greece),  Intern. 

As  we  move  towards  the  "right  celebration"  of  Lausanne  1927  and  Lund  1952  we  are 
committed  to  help  the  Commission  and  the  Church  in  their  task  of  calling  the  Churches  to 
move  beyond  themselves,  to  manifest  that  unity  which  can  offer  a sign  of  hope  in  a deeply 
broken  and  divided  world. 
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Discussion 

The  discussion  allowed  first  a return  to  the  point  already  raised,  namely  the  current  world 
ecumenical  situation.  This  could  be  seen  from  a choice  of  angles  - on  the  one  hand  as  if  a 
comfort  zone  has  been  found  after  various  changes  have  been  effected  through  the 
ecumenical  movement  which  means  that  the  churches  seem  to  be  determined  to  move  no 
further;  in  other  words  the  implementing  of  the  Lund  principle  still  seems  as  unlikely  as 
ever.  Or,  seen  from  another  angle,  it  could  be  said  that  some  churches  have  been  willing  to 
do  anything  ecumenical  except  shouldering  the  theological  burden  of  this;  in  short,  too 
little  has  changed,  whether  in  formation  for  the  ordained  ministry  or  in  any  other  significant 
area.  Denominationalism  is  well  and  alive,  not  least  in  theological  education.  There  was  a 
feeling,  regretfully  expressed,  that  the  Director's  vision  of  moving  on  was  overly  optimistic 
and  that  this  was  a time  for  realism  as  much  as  vision  within  the  ecumenical  bodies  such  as 
Faith  and  Order.  There  was  still  a need  for  Christians  of  one  tradition  or  another  to  be 
immersed  in  the  church  life  of  others  (as  opposed  to  being  mildly  touched  by  it)  so  that 
exchange  and  possibilities  of  movement  together  might  reach  to  a deeper  level.  It  mattered 
that  there  should  be  a "holy  unease"  with  the  state  of  things  as  they  were  if  there  was  truly 
going  to  be  movement  into  something  new.  While  speakers  had  unanswered  questions  as 
to  what  might  help  in  all  of  this,  one  clear  perception  was  that  it  was  important  to  attend  to 
how  churches  in  practice  acted  in  consequence  of  fine  theoretical  work.  The  practical 
implications  of  various  agreements  had  not  only  to  be  believed  in  but  to  be  seen  to  change 
church  life. 

Reference  was  made  within  this  discussion  to  study  which  has  shown  positive  effects  in 
terms  of  changing  church  life,  following  on  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry.  As  there  is 
preparation  for  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  existence  of  Faith  and  Order  (Lausanne 
1927,  Lund  1952),  it  was  felt  it  would  be  advantageous  to  draw  attention  to  this  - not  least 
to  show  what  more  might  yet  follow,  if  there  is  a will.  Faith  and  Order  had  to  be  seen  to 
have  "transformative  aims"  and,  given  the  ways  in  which  in  the  last  century  at 
approximately  ten-year  intervals  there  had  been  statements  on  unity  of  significance,  the 
point  was  made  that  "now"  was  the  time  for  another  major  intervention  in  order  to 
emphasise  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  give  direction  to  it. 

As  the  debate  continued  to  circle  around  these  very  real  issues  of  how  there  might  be 
movement  rather  than  stagnation  (or  worse),  some  final  particular  points  were  raised.  One 
concerned  the  matter  of  what  follow  id  on  bilateral  as  opposed  to  multilateral  dialogues 
(did  more  practically  result?),  and  further  what  were  the  implications  of  "webs"  of 
agreements,  not  just  in  terms  of  their  mutual  compatibility  but  in  regard  to  the  vision  of 
unity  such  "spinning"  implied.  Another  point  was  the  place  of  Asian  and  African,  two-thirds 
world  churches,  in  the  issues  under  consideration,  given  that  still  there  was  a real  problem 
of  relative  invisibility.  Thirdly,  the  connections  of  Faith  and  Order  work  with  the  agenda  of 
the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
deserved  to  be  drawn  out,  not  least  for  their  many  concerns  in  common  with  the  Faith  and 
Order  agenda,  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  this  would  happen  now  in  a way  it  had  not  been 
able  to  previously,  on  account  of  maturing  work  within  Faith  and  Order  in  respect  of 
ecclesiology  and  baptism. 

From  this  rich  discussion  - and  its  many  elements  as  yet  unconcluded  - the  Director  was 
thanked,  with  his  whole  staff,  for  their  energy  and  massive  commitment  to  the  tasks  in 
hand. 

Evaluation  1999-2002 

Vice-Moderator  Professor  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  took  the  chair  for  a session  on  the  mid-term 
evaluation  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  as  called  for  within  the  new  operating  of  the 
World  Council  since  Harare. 
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The  Director  of  the  Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes,  the  Rev.  Sam  Kobia,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Commission,  Dr  Falconer,  both  made  presentations.  Mr  Kobia  outlined  how  the  pattern 
of  a three-year  cycle  fitted  within  the  whole  World  Council  process  and  what  was  expected 
in  terms  of  evaluation.  He  recalled  the  four  integrating  themes  following  the  Harare 
Assembly  and  noted  that  in  2000-2001  emphasis  had  been  on  social  justice  related  themes 
- and  these  had  been  reflected  in  the  Central  Committee  plenary  sessions.  Now  the  other 
themes  were  being  highlighted.  Again  mention  was  made  of  the  business  coming  before 
the  Central  Committee  in  the  summer  of  2002  at  which  Faith  and  Order  concerns  would 
play  a major  role.  He  also  emphasised  that  issues  of  communication  and  mutual 
compatibility  and  cross-fertilisation  were  being  taken  seriously  within  the  new  structures, 
and  with  largely  good  advantage.  Internally  the  aim  was  for  an  integrity  within  the  World 
Council,  expressed  through  significant  degrees  of  coherence  and  co-ordination  of 
programmatic  work  which  was  responsibly  funded  and  organised,  and  in  relation  to  the 
churches,  therefore,  work  that  carried  credibility  and  a live  sense  of  accountability.  The  role 
of  Faith  and  Order  in  this  could  not  be  overemphasised.  Dr  Falconer's  presentation  more 
specifically  underlined  the  work  carried  out  by  Geneva  staff,  in  which  there  was  both 
impressive  team  working  and  fruitful  liaison  and  contact  with  many  outside  the  Faith  and 
Order  office.  There  was  also  a healthy  realism  as  to  how  the  Commission  with  its  staff 
risked  being  too  widely  stretched  and  yet  still  not  achieving  all  that  might  be  desirable. 

TEAM  EVALUATION:  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

The  Faith  and  Order  staff  endeavour  to  work  as  a team  with  respect  to  all  their  studies 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  WCC-wide  studies.  For  each  specific  study  in  Faith  and  Order 
two  executive  staff  and  one  administrative  assistant  are  assigned  to  work  with  the 
Commission  in  helping  to  craft  and  accompany  the  study.  Of  these  two  executive  staff,  one 
may  have  primary  responsibility  with  the  other  assisting  in  the  process.  Since  there  are  a 
sizeable  number  of  studies  being  undertaken  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  the  staff 
find  themselves  in  different  configurations  according  to  expertise  for  the  different 
studies  so  that  no  executive  staff  member  normally  works  with  the  same  executive  staff 
member  in  two  or  more  studies.  Thus,  for  example,  Tom  Best  works  with  Alan  Falconer  in 
the  area  of  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  unity.  Tom  works  with 
Kersten  Storch  in  the  ethnic  identity  study,  and  Kersten  Storch  then  works  with  Tamara 
Gr dzelidze  in  the  area  of  hermeneutics,  Tamara  Grd zelidze  works  with  Alan  Falconer  in  the 
area  of  ecclesiology.  This  cross-fertilisation  means  that  there  is  also  a cross-fertilisation 
of  the  studies  so  that  in  principle  the  studies  should  be  feeding  into  each  other  so  that 
there  are  no  contradictions,  but  a strengthening  of  the  various  themes.  That  is  also  true 
for  the  administrative  staff  who  work  with  different  partners  according  to  the  subject 
matter.  All  the  programmes  have  been  ably  supported  by  the  administrative  staff  who  bring 
essential  skills  to  facilitate  the  work.  Therefore  every  staff  member  is  working  with  every 
other  staff  member  on  at  least  one  major  project  in  the  course  of  their  normal  working 
pattern. 

For  the  studies  themselves  to  try  to  attain  coherence,  the  team  has  developed  the  practice 
at  least  monthly  if  not  more  often  of  devoting  one  afternoon  or  day  to  a particular  study 
project,  when  the  staff  responsible  present  the  study,  the  documents  are  examined,  the 
history  of  the  project  is  placed  into  the  context  of  the  wider  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 
Each  staff  member  then  brings  two  aspects  to  the  discussion,  their  own  theological 
discipline  and  their  own  confessional  tradition.  This  practice  has  enabled  all  the  staff  to 
feel  involved  in  all  the  studies  which  are  undertaken  by  the  Commission,  but  also  to  bring  to 
bear  their  insights  and  the  work  from  the  other  studies  as  a particular  subject  is  being 
pursued. 
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There  is  a further  specificity  which  each  staff  member  brings  because  of  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  them.  Each  staff  member  is  involved  with  a particular 
constituency;  one,  for  example,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  through  the  Joint  Working 
Group  and  other  Roman  Catholic  contacts;  another  with  bilateral  dialogues;  a third  with  the 
churches  who  are  united  and  uniting;  a fourth  with  Orthodox  churches;  a fifth  with  the 
area  of  the  liturgy  societies;  and  another  with  the  building  of  and  contact  with  groups  of 
younger  theologians.  In  our  discussions  on  many  occasions  we  seek  to  draw  in  what  is  going 
on  in  these  constituencies  so  that  these  can  have  a bearing  upon  our  work. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  mandate  of  Faith  and  Order,  that  mandate  was  evident  in  the 
re-drafting  of  the  By-Laws  of  Fait'i  and  Order  which  were  accepted  at  the  Harare 
Assembly  and  evident  in  the  Central  Committee  decisions  around  the  five  specific  tasks 
which  would  be  given  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Team  as  evident  in  the  Central  Committee 
Document  6.4  of  1997  which  set  out  the  proposed  new  structure  for  the  WCC.  These  tasks 
well  encompass  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order  as  it  has  been  given  to  us  by  the  Harare 
Assembly,  as  is  evident  also  in  the  topics  which  arise  from  among  the  Commissioners  of 
Faith  and  Order  and  from  the  work  which  is  being  assigned  to  us  by  WCC  Central 
Committee  or  through  the  management  of  the  WCC.  The  mandate  enables  Faith  and  Order 
to  maintain  its  specificity  and  to  pursue  its  work  so  that  churches  can  move  in  their 
relationships,  change  their  perceptions  and  move  towards  a greater  recognition  of  each 
other  as  they  seek  to  call  each  other  to  the  visible  unity. 

2.  The  various  studies  which  were  approved  by  Central  Committee  have  been  pursued. 
The  level  of  planning  these  studies  has  been  such  that  a time-span  for  most  of  them  was 
envisaged  from  1999  towards  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  in  2004.  Thus  for 
example  the  ecclesiology  study  has  been  such  that  there  is  a re-drafting  process  being 
undertaken,  which  is  also  accompanied  by  an  annual  consultation  on  a specific  theme  where 
the  churches  have  found  difficulty  in  working  towards  an  agreement.  The  findings  of  the 
different  consultations  are  brought  to  bear  in  the  re-drafting  process  as  are  the  responses 
of  the  churches. 

One  major  study  of  Faith  and  Order  is  that  of  ecclesiology.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the 
previous  period  on  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181). 
So  far  some  25  responses  from  churches  at  reasonably  official  level  have  been  received. 
These  are  being  considered  in  the  redrafting  process  in  terms  of  the  methodology  and 
content  and  topics  to  be  address  in  the  work  for  the  future.  That  ecclesiology  work  is  also 
drawing  on  a consultation  with  other  partners  in  the  house,  e.g.  consultation  on  ecclesiology 
and  mission  (report  and  papers  published  in  IRM,  July  & October  2001). 

In  all  the  work  on  ecclesiology,  hermeneutics  and  anthropology  as  well  as  ethnicity  we  seek 
to  draw  on  work  which  has  already  been  done  in  the  bilateral  dialogues  or  in  other  fora, 
therefore  making  links  with  the  wider  ecumenical  constituency.  For  the  work  on  ethnic 
identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  unity  part  of  the  work  involves  six  local  self- 
studies  in  which  councils  of  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  involved  all  the  way 
through  the  process  in  trying  to  explore  the  issues  of  ethnicity,  particularly  in  their 
conflict  situation  - Fiji,  Sudan,  Sri  Lanka,  Northern  Ireland,  United  States  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Commission  therefore  seeks  to  work  with  councils  of  churches  and  with  others 
seeking  to  overcome  the  division  of  the  Church  helping  them  in  a process  where  they  call 
each  other  towards  communion  instead  of  towards  alienation  and  exclusion.  The  study  on 
Baptism  received  45  responses  from  appropriate  bodies  and  scholars,  thus  linking  with  work 
being  undertaken  elsewhere. 
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Of  the  work  which  has  been  assigned  to  Faith  and  Order  because  there  have  been  immense 
staff  changes  in  the  period  of  1999-2001  the  full  extent  of  work  which  has  been  asked  by 
Central  Committee  and  Programme  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  be  pursued,  e.g.  the 
work  on  ecumenical  spirituality  has  been  subject  only  so  far  to  a very  extensive  discussion 
and  presentations  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  consultation  in  Canada,  while  the  work 
of  Bible  studies  has  been  pursued  by  encouraging  the  Communications  Department  to 
commission  volumes  from  biblical  scholars,  e.g.  the  RISK  book  on  the  Feasts  of  the  Church 
by  Hans-Ruedi  Weber  to  be  published  this  year.  However,  with  a full  staff  complement  it  is 
possible  that  we  will  be  in  a position  to  undertake  some  of  these  studies  in  the  next  phase 
of  the  development  of  our  work.  With  a long  period  when  there  was  no  Worship  Consultant 
in  the  team,  it  is  only  since  mid-2001  that  it  has  been  possible  to  begin  the  full  integration 
of  that  work  into  that  of  the  Commission  - a consequence  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  WCC. 
While  much  has  been  achieved  in  this  regard,  clearly  it  is  an  area  where  more  reflection  and 
action  needs  to  be  taken. 

3.  Cross-team  work.  Faith  and  Order  has  been  involved  in  a number  of  studies  with 
other  teams  in  the  Council  but  not  yet  with  every  team  in  the  Council.  The  study  on  Ethnic 
Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  Unity  is  one  done  in  collaboration  with 
Justice,  Peace,  Creation  (JPC)  Team.  The  work  of  the  JPC  Team  with  the  Ecumenical 
Disabilities  Advisory  Network  (EDAN^  is  done  with  Faith  and  Order.  We  have  collaborated 
with  the  Mission  and  Evangelism  Team  on  the  major  conference  on  Ecclesiology  and  Mission 
and  are  continuing  work  in  an  informal  way  on  hermeneutics  and  will  probably  work  with  the 
team  in  respect  of  the  next  CWME  Conference  on  Healing  and  Reconciliation.  Extensive 
work  is  undertaken  with  the  Office  of  Church  and  Ecumenical  Relations  (OCER)  with  regard 
to  the  Joint  Working  Group,  Christian  World  Communions  and  the  Visitors'  Programme.  We 
have  been  working  with  the  Inter-religious  Dialogue  Team  in  two  areas.  There  has  been  a 
continuing  engagement  and  attempt  to  hold  consultation  with  the  International  Community 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  The  first  of  these  informal  meetings  will  take  place  in  February 
2002  with  an  expectation  of  continuing  work  through  2002-2003.  Because  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Plenary  Commission  is  due  to  take  place  in  Malaysia,  the  Officers  of  Faith  and  Order 
decided  to  open  up  a discussion  on  Christian-Muslim  relations  at  this  meeting.  But  as  yet  no 
programmatic  collaboration  has  taken  place  with  the  Education  and  Ecumenical  Formation 
Team. 

The  Team  works  extensively  with  the  Communications  Team  and  in  this  period  is  responsible 
for  the  editing  of  Ecumenical  Review,  and  has  played  an  increasing  role  in  interpretation. 

At  the  level  of  cross-Council  work,  members  of  the  Team  are  involved  in  nearly  every  cross- 
Council  activity.  Extensive  work  involving  team  members  with  the  Special  Commission  on 
Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC  has  been  a feature  of  our  work.  The  issues  of  human 
sexuality,  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  (DOV)  and  of  many  of  the  management  and 
administration  Council-wide  groups.  In  these  areas,  at  the  level  of  the  Reference  Group  and 
consultation  processes,  members  of  the  Commission  who  are  involved  in  the  Theological 
Anthropology  study  participate  to  ensure  appropriate  links.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
regard  to  Baptism  and  the  work  of  the  Joint  Working  Group. 

4.  Involvement  of  others.  Part  of  the  attempt  in  the  document  6.4  to  analyse  how  the 
Council  could  work  was  to  see  what  is  specific  to  Faith  and  Order  and  what  might  better  be 
done  by  involving  others  or  leaving  others  in  university,  colleges  or  seminaries  to  undertake 
the  work.  This  is  being  attempted.  As  mentioned  above,  the  team  has  sought  to  work 
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collaboratively  and  involve  others  in  the  ethnic  identity  study  where  six  councils  of 
churches  are  involved. 

The  work  on  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle  is  currently  being  revised.  Collaboration  took  place 
with  CCIA  to  determine  the  groupings  of  the  countries,  and  currently  each  week's  profile  is 
being  revised  with  the  help  of  50  students  of  Eden  Theological  Seminary  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear  we  could  not,  as  a team,  undertake  this  work  on  our  own  particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  staff  was  reduced.  The  expectation  is  that  there  will  be  a draft  presented 
to  us  at  the  beginning  of  2002  which  can  then  be  pursued  in  terms  of  moving  towards 
publication. 

In  many  of  the  consultations  we  seek  to  involve  representatives  of  the  Christian  World 
Communions,  but  this  is  not  invariable.  At  each  consultation  and  meeting  we  have  invited  a 
number  of  younger  theologians  to  participate,  and  are  aware  of  the  continuing  need  to 
involve  and  sustain  them  in  their  commitment. 

5.  Informal  initiatives.  The  team  has  sought  to  work  on  a number  of  topics  informally 
as  well  as  through  the  formal  structures  of  the  Council.  Thus  for  example  a monthly 
meeting  on  hermeneutics  involving  members  of  different  teams  of  the  Council  has  begun  to 
share  experiences  and  to  sharpen  the  issues.  This  may  well  have  an  impact  on  the  various 
studies  going  on,  but  more  importantly  provide  a space  where  staff  from  different  teams 
can  interact  and  learn  from  each  other. 

6.  Conclusion.  Since  our  experience  has  been  that  the  way  in  which  we  structure  the 
involvement  of  the  team  members  in  the  different  studies  has  been  helpful  to  providing 
coherence  for  our  work,  this  seems  to  us  to  be  an  important  model  as  we  seek  to  continue 
pursuing  our  work  in  the  next  period.  The  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order  is  both  a specific  one 
and  one  that  relates  to  Council-wide  studies.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  pursuing  with  the 
members  of  the  Commission  the  specific  studies  which  have  been  agreed  through  the 
programme  Committee.  For  each  consultation  we  have  sought  to  maintain  balances, 
confessionally  and  geographically.  This  is  very  difficult  and  has  not  always  been  achieved. 
This  problem,  which  is  shared  generally  in  the  Council,  emphasises  the  need  to  develop  new 
ecumenical  contacts  and  to  bring  new  persons  into  the  ecumenical  space.  Because  of  the 
desire  that  we  are  seen  to  collaborate  in  everything  of  the  Council,  we  have  sometimes 
stretched  ourselves  too  widely  and  are  not  always  good  at  holding  the  tension  between  the 
specific  and  more  general.  We  have  sought  to  involve  others  in  our  work  as  appropriate  and 
to  draw  on  the  work  done  elsewhere.  This  is  very  difficult  and  we  have  not  always 
succeeded.  Despite  attempts  to  engage  with  regional  concerns  presented  by  Standing 
Commissioners  at  its  meetings,  we  have  had  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  appropriate  to 
our  work  as  a WCC  team  as  against  that  of  the  Regional  Ecumenical  Organisations.  We  have 
tended  to  collaborate  with  CEC  and  US  initiatives,  and  while  some  substantial  links  were 
being  forged  with  the  AACC  and  the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  (in  respect  of  its 
developing  work  with  the  Asian  Catholic  Bishops  Conference),  these  need  to  be  pursued 
further.  We  have  attempted  to  involve  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  into  our  studies, 
but  the  process  has  not  been  entirely  successful. 

A recent  survey  shows  that  there  are  some  6000  visits  per  month  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
material  on  the  WCC  web-site  from  individuals  and  institutions.  Many  of  the  issues 
currently  being  pursued  (ecclesiology,  baptism,  ethnicity,  anthropology)  are  increasingly  of 
concern  to  member  churches  of  the  WCC. 
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There  is  the  assumption  that  more  and  more  administrative  and  f inancial  activity  has  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  teams.  This  has  imposed  a greater  strain  on  the  teams  than  anticipated  in 
the  three  year  planning  cycle. 

Discussion 

A leading  comment  in  response  to  all  of  this  was  to  congratulate  the  staff  for  all  that  they 
did  manage  to  achieve,  with  recognition  of  the  considerable  demands  upon  them.  That 
said,  concerns  were  voiced  around  the  actual  evaluation  process  which,  common  though 
such  a thing  is,  raised  the  question  of  whether  such  World  Council  structuring  issues  were 
more  distracting  than  helpful.  Was  it  true  that  criteria  appropriate  and  sufficiently 
momentous  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  were  being  applied?  Had  there  been  an  over- 
burdensome  multiplication  of  responsibilities?  How  satisfactory  were  procedures  of  joint 
working  as  opposed  to  projects  singly  owned  and  directed?  Aside  from  formal  processes  of 
evaluation,  was  there  also  such  self-evaluation  as  might  allow  the  honest  addressing  of 
mistakes  made  - and  which,  perhaps  (this  being  a return  to  the  theme  of  a previous 
discussion),  might  prompt  Faith  and  Order  to  be  more  effective  in  its  transformative  aims 
and  role  vis-a-vis  the  churches? 

The  answers  to  such  probing  questions  made  reference  to  the  comparative  improvement  of 
the  situation,  over  and  against  the  previous  structure,  and  to  the  present-day  realities.  The 
constitution  of  the  World  Council  had  been  changed,  and  the  Harare  Assembly  had  made 
determinations,  at  the  global  level,  of  thematic  priorities  to  be  pursued.  Within  that  context, 
it  was  a positive  step  to  see  better  cross-working  amongst  the  Council's  teams,  and  all  that 
followed  - mutual  enrichment;  clarification  of  language;  an  enabling  and  a realism  with 
regard  to  the  many  projects  of  work  in  hand.  It  would  be  retrograde  to  deny  this.  It  was 
fully  agreed  that  honest  self-criticism  was  of  fundamental  importance.  And  the  definition  of 
Faith  and  Order's  place  in  the  World  Council  was  an  advance  on  what  had  previously  been 
the  case.  But  this  all  said,  there  was  no  escaping  the  fact  that  there  are  bureaucratic 
processes  which  are  distracting  and  time-consuming,  and  further  that  in  the  light  of 
financial  restraints  (applying  all  across  the  World  Council)  the  workload  and  its  execution 
only  becomes  more  problematic. 

A small,  but  not  so  minor  point,  about  the  proposed  relocation  of  the  WCC  Ecumenical 
Centre  Library  in  Geneva  to  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of  Bossey  raised  commissioners' 
concerns. 


CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM  RELATIONS 

As  agreed  in  the  Officers'  planning  meeting  during  2001,  the  Standing  Commission 
devoted  four  sessions  to  a consideration  of  Christian-Muslim  relations  and  their  connections 
with  the  quest  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  The  process  was  designed  to  allow 
hearings  of  various  local  situations,  as  represented  by  various  members  of  the  Commission; 
reflections  on  connections  of  contextual  realities  with  programmatic  work;  input  from  Dr 
Tarek  Mitri,  from  the  WCC  office  for  Interreligious  Relationships;  and  general  discussion 
(see  Appendix  I.A).. 

The  insights  of  Standing  Commission  members 

Vice-Moderator  Dr  Melanie  May  took  the  chair  for  the  first  session,  in  which  various 
members  of  the  Standing  Commission  made  presentations.  The  Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan 
described  the  situation  in  Nigeria  as  he  saw  it,  with  the  view  that  it  mattered  for  Christians 
to  have  common  approaches  in  regard  of  interfaith  relations  (see  Appendix  1.B).  The 
Nigerian  situation  was  unparalleled  in  terms  of  the  roughly  equal  large  populations  of  both 
Muslims  and  Christians  (around  50m  of  each).  And  so  he  paid  attention  to  the  norm  of 
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peaceful  co-existence,  interrupted  only  rarely  by  outbursts  of  violence;  the  implications  of  a 
secular  state  constitution,  which  nevertheless  in  recent  times  had  seen  much  government 
encouragement  for  inter-faith  dialogue;  the  realities  of  a mixing  of  populations  at  all  levels, 
from  the  family  up;  and  the  agendas  taken  up  in  dialogue,  namely  matters  relating  to  the 
state  constitution,  a peaceful  society  and  human  rights. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Jacob  Kurien  presented  something  of  the  wider  picture  in  south-east  Asia  but 
with  particular  reference  to  India.  The  victimisation  of  and  problems  of  identity  for 
Christians  were  described,  not  least  with  reference  to  recent  world  events,  and  some 
theological  appraisal  attempted.  Clearly  this  fell  most  obviously  under  the  heading  of 
"gospel  and  culture".  It  was  a multi-faith  situation,  not  simply  or  even  primarily  involving 
the  Muslim-Christian  interface;  and  furthermore  there  continued  to  be  problems  arising 
from  Christian  confessional  divides. 

Metropolitan  Ibrahim  spoke  of  issues  within  the  Middle  East  region,  where  the  numbers  of 
Christians  has  been  decreasing  year  by  year  but  still  are  part  of  a larger  picture  in  which  the 
three  monotheistic  faiths  coexist  (see  Appendix  1.C).  Theologically  there  are  so  many 
grounds  for  mutual  respect  and  dialogue;  in  countries  like  Syria  the  history  of  coexistence 
likewise  is  very  ancient;  but  the  current  realities  introduce  or  reinforce  problematic 
dimensions  of  the  reality  of  differences. 

The  Rev.  Caroline  Pattiasina  described  the  current,  continuing  explosive  situation  in 
Indonesia,  where  since  independence  in  1945  the  incidence  of  violence  against  Christians 
and  churches  has  been  on  the  increase.  The  role  of  government  in  contributing  to  this, 
rather  than  aiding  its  solution,  gave  grounds  for  concern  - and  there  was  no  real  end  in 
sight  to  suffering  on  the  part  of  Christians. 

In  the  time  that  remained  of  the  firsi  session,  Metropolitan  Gennadios  added  a word  in 
relation  to  the  situation  in  Turkey,  where  the  visibility  of  Christians  had  become  minimal 
and  therefore  there  was  no  dialogue  - except  in  very  recent  weeks,  and  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  issue  of  Turkey's  interest  in  the  European  Union.  Historically,  of  course, 
there  had  been  a great  change  of  direction  here  under  the  Ottomans;  even  in  the  new 
climate,  not  much  more  was  to  be  hoped  for  other  than  a defence  of  common  human 
dignity. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Shastri  made  his  contribution  in  the  second  session,  with  the  Rev. 
Caroline  Pattiasina  in  the  chair.  He  gave  a lengthy  overview  of  the  situation  in  Malaysia, 
where  the  Plenary  Commission  is  due  to  meet  in  2004.  Since  independence  in  1957,  the 
multi-faith  situation  had  been  well  respected  under  an  arrangement  of  power-sharing 
respectful  likewise  of  different  racial  groups.  While  Islam  had  been  given  a privileged  place 
by  the  retiring  British  (who  believed  in  state  religion),  this  had  not  been  without  its 
difficulties.  The  perceived  relevance  of  Islam  to  social  life  - and  its  distinctness  over  against 
so-called  "Western"  values  - had  been  accompanied  by  a measure  of  revivalism  or 
resurgence  of  Muslim  belief.  This  had  spilled  into  the  political  arena  but  it  was  seen  as  an 
achievement  that  power-sharing  in  government  had  been  preserved,  since  clearly  that 
mattered  for  the  sake  of  keeping  delicate  balances  relevant  both  in  racial  and  religious 
terms.  There  was,  moreover,  a healthy  sensitivity  amongst  the  population  to  the  respect  of 
differences  and  some  decent  "high-level"  dialogue  work.  As  with  the  other  speakers,  Dr 
Shastri  offered  some  thoughts  finally  on  some  of  the  issues  in  theological  perspective.  A 
prominent  issue  lies  in  the  question  of  how  to  draw  people  together  in  unity  and  in  what 
sort  of  society.  The  Muslim  faith  would  have  its  own  sort  of  answer  to  this  and  it  is  not  self- 
evident  - given  past  history  - that  Christians  have  a better  framework  to  offer.  What  does 
shared  commitment  to  a just  society  truly  mean?  How  do  church  and  state,  church  and 
society  relate?  What  is  implied  by  attachment  to  the  model  of,  say,  "reconciled  diversity"? 
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What  diversity  would  be  seen  to  lie  within  the  providence  of  God?  How  is  God  acting 
outside  the  Church?  What  kind  of  language  do  we  use  for  mission  in  a multi-faith  context? 
With  these  questions  tabled,  and  further  an  enquiry  as  to  what  would  be  the  impact  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  coming  to  Malaysia,  the  session  ended. 

Christian-Muslim  relations  in  global  perspective 

For  the  third  session  on  the  chosen  theme.  Dr  May  in  the  chair,  invited  Dr  Tarek  Mitri,  from 
his  responsibilities  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  to  speak  first  to  the  issue.  Dr 
Mitri  offered  a concise  presentation  drawing  from  his  published  work. 

In  the  overall  picture,  as  has  emerged  from  the  local  portrayals  offered  here  around  the 
table,  Dr  Mitri's  leading  observation  was  that  the  role  of  religions  in  producing  conflict  can 
be  exaggerated.  Local  troubles,  fuelled  by  more  than  religious  causes,  can  be  exacerbated 
by  a global  discourse  that  imagines  conflict;  and  then  people,  whether  for  example 
Christians  or  Muslims,  can  then  allow  their  perspectives  to  be  distorted.  False  views  can  be 
held  of  the  "other"  side.  It  is  important  to  study  carefully  each  local  situation  in  all  its 
complexity. 

Dr  Mitri  stressed  five  broad  lines  of  approach  given  this  introduction.  First,  that  it  was 
essential  to  distinguish  between  political  movements  which  have  religion  truly  bound  up 
with  them,  and  those  for  whom  religion  is  an  all  too  convenient  pretext.  Second,  a 
sophisticated  appreciation  of  both  so-called  Christian  or  Western  culture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Islamic  on  the  other,  is  required,  with  due  account  being  taken  of  what  has  been 
happening  historically  and  sociologically  in  recent  decades.  Third,  there  was  an  important 
area  to  be  explored,  namely  the  possibilities  of  co-citizenship,  the  rule  of  law,  issues  of 
equality  and  human  rights,  where  it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  that  dialogue  between  the 
representatives  of  the  various  faiths  might  be  possible,  and  certainly  to  be  recommended. 
Fourthly,  the  understanding  of  local  situations  goes  naturally  alongside  appreciation  of 
global  issues,  for  they  deeply  interconnect.  Finally,  on  the  matter  of  violence,  it  was 
probably  regrettable  that  so  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  Muslim  origins  of  violent  action 
when  clearly  a variety  of  non-religious  factors  frequently  came  into  play  - not  to  mention 
issues  on  the  Christian  side.  It  mattered  very  much  therefore  that  again  there  should  be 
dialogue  on  the  subject  of  violence,  with  patient  and  cautious  attention  as  to  what  exactly 
lies  behind  it. 

Dr  Mitri's  analysis  was  warmly  received  and  stimulated  good  discussion  in  which  a number 
of  points  were  made  and  responded  to.  Some  of  these  related  to  particular  situations  and 
issues,  again  the  violence  experienced  in  Indonesia  and  also  the  question  of  what  Christians 
elsewhere  might  be  able  to  contribute;  the  responses  to  the  atrocities  of  1 1 September 
2001,  a mixture  both  of  the  stirring  of  prejudices  and  fears  and  of  prayers  and  movements 
towards  solidarity  and  religious  dialogue;  the  situation  in  Zambia  where  in  an  officially 
Christian  state  the  economic  situation  was  amongst  factors  moving  some  people  towards 
Islam;  the  concern  lest  the  African  continent  again  be  made  to  bear  the  consequences  of 
competition  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Such  comments  served  to  affirm  the  importance  of 
judicious  analysis  in  the  understanding  of  attitudes  and  actions,  since  it  was  all  too  easy  for 
trouble  to  spread  where  there  was  insensitivity  and  lack  of  objective  understanding. 

Questions  further  were  raised  as  to  how  possible  it  was  to  separate  out  religious  and  non- 
religious factors  in  the  understandings  of  troubles  across  the  world.  Furthermore,  where  it 
could  be  said  that  "history"  had  a part  to  play,  what  also  of  "memory"  i.e.  the  interpretation 
of  history?  Then  there  was  the  issue  of  human  rights  and  what  it  meant  that  these  should  be 
applied  non-selectively.  Or  what  was  and  was  not  permissible  within  religion  and  its 
interpretation  of  the  good  society?  What  are  the  processes  for  moral  discourse  on  the 
Muslim  side?  And  how  is  the  ongoing  shift  in  "global  culture"  - as  propagated  by  the  media 
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and  consumerism  - to  affect  the  various  local  situations,  whether  independently  or  in  their 
influencing  of  other  local  contexts? 

In  his  responses.  Dr  Mitri  continued  to  maintain  that  the  greatest  likelihood  for  the 
avoidance  of  conflict  lay  within  each  local  situation,  where  people  were  prepared  to  work 
on  what  could  be  called  the  "culture  of  peace".  That  was  to  be  said  despite  the  undoubted 
fragility  of  peaceful  co-existence  at  local,  not  to  mention  global,  level.  Assumptions  of  guilt 
and  suspicion  of  the  other  side  could  so  easily  be  kindled,  even  on  the  back  of  centuries 
without  trouble!  Religion  was  becoming  perhaps  more  important  than  ever  before  in 
conflicts  across  the  world  - the  progress  of  secularisation  was  indeed  a myth,  certainly  as  a 
grand  thesis  - and  yet  religion  still  could  be  given  an  exaggerated  role,  since  it  almost 
always  was  accompanied  by  non-religious  factors  at  play.  Likewise,  history  and  memory 
could  burst  very  suddenly  into  assuming  a new  importance  when  previously  its  telling  had 
prompted  little  in  the  way  of  action  and  reaction.  The  influences  of  globalisation,  both 
positive  and  negative,  had  their  part  to  play  in  the  overall  picture,  where  an  increasing 
degree  of  cultural  uniformity  lay  behind  some  of  the  more  strident  assertions  of  difference. 
Yet  still  it  mattered  so  much  to  be  attentive  to  what  precisely  was  distinct  and  local  versus 
what  emerged  from  any  grander  narrative.  On  issues  of  morality,  Dr  Mitri  indicated  that  the 
Muslim  methodology  was  more  complex  than  usually  allowed  for,  with  some  signs  of 
movements  towards  an  emphasis  on  aims  as  much  as  on  principles;  there  were  possibilities 
for  Muslim-Christian  dialogue  here,  above  all  in  terms  of  what  could  be  seen  to  work  for 
the  common  good,  for  instance  with  the  discussion  of  Shariah  law.  In  Dr  Mitri's 
understanding,  the  priority  within  Christian-Muslim  relations  had  to  be  the  "material"  issue 
of  coexistence  and  not  least  human  rights,  and  this  in  the  face  of  any  approach,  religious  or 
otherwise,  which  might  cut  against  tnis.  There  was  a distinction  to  be  drawn  with  any 
"spiritual"  agenda. 

This  session  ended,  therefore,  largely  with  a bracketing  out  of  Faith  and  Order  concerns, 
except  insofar  as  churches  take  different  lines  of  approach  towards  those  of  other  faiths. 
And  yet,  for  all  that  theological  niceties  may  be  far  from  the  frontline  of  tensions  and  ways 
beyond  tensions  in  those  situations  where  Christians  and  Muslims  are  alongside  one 
another  as  major  faiths,  how  do  the  churches  regard  those  of  another  faith?  When  Islam, 
like  Christianity,  has  a notion  of  trans-national,  universal  community,  how  is  the  unity  of 
the  Church  to  be  pressed? 

Reflections  on  the  study  processes  of  Faith  and  Order 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  took  the  chair  for  the  fourth  and  last  session  of  this  theme 
discussion  and  invited  first  the  Director  to  reflect  on  how  the  issue  of  Christian-Muslim 
relations  was  connecting  with  Faith  and  Order  studies. 

Dr  Falconer  spoke  first,  with  the  help  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Tom  Best,  about  one  of  the  "self- 
studies"  within  the  Ethnic  and  National  Identities  programme  work,  namely  that  carried  out 
in  the  Sudan.  Flere  a government  with  Islamic  policies  was  seen  to  be  causing  not  only 
trouble  for  Christians  but  divisions  amongst  them  which  had  not  been  there  before  - and 
had  also  apparently  influenced  the  churches'  own  thinking  about  the  general  political 
process.  Thus  the  issues  needing  to  be  faced  were  both  local  and  ecumenical  and,  amongst 
other  issues,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  christological  understandings  would  be  highly 
relevant  (cf.  Niebuhr). 

Faith  and  Order's  role  within  the  World  Council's  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  (DOV) 
inevitably  again  would  raise  the  question  of  the  Church's  position  vis-a-vis  the  faith  of  Islam 
and  other  faiths  and  none.  There  could  be  no  avoidance  of  how  tolerance  was  to  be 
understood,  in  the  active  sense  of  strengthening  the  other;  how  power  was  to  be  shared; 
reconciliation  believed  in;  and  commitment  strengthened  to  the  ideal  of  the  just  society.  In 
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the  Ethnic  and  National  Identity  programme  as  a whole,  issues  raised  in  the  discussion  with 
Dr  Mitri  would  surely  regularly  surface  - victimisation;  memories;  the  sources  of  hatred;  the 
process  of  hermeneutics;  and  contested  territory. 

Within  the  Ecclesiology  programme  work,  attention  drawing  from  this  theme  discussion 
would  focus  naturally  around  the  place  of  interfaith  dialogue;  the  boundaries  of  the  church 
and  how  these  are  focused  (the  implications  of  the  theology  of  creation);  how  religions  and 
the  gospel  should  be  related;  gospel  and  culture,  in  all  its  complexity;  the  tension  of  the 
local  and  the  universal;  the  sharing  of  prayer  across  the  world  and  the  issue  of  interreligious 
prayer  services;  the  meaning  of  koinonia  and  the  question  of  the  unity  of  humankind.  In  the 
Anthropology  programme  work,  there  were  issues  of  human  dignity  to  be  elaborated; 
similarly,  diversity  in  Cod's  world  and  the  bearing  of  current  trends  of  globalisation.  As 
Hermeneutics  continued  on  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order,  there  would  be  the  question  of 
the  hermeneutics  of  suspicion  and  what  this  does  as  we  apply  it  not  only  to  texts,  but  also 
to  human  relations.  This  would  also  be  the  heading  under  which  further  probing  into  the 
hermeneutics  of  symbols,  for  example,  would  be  carried  out,  and  discussion  deepened  on 
the  gospel  and  culture  debate.  If  in  much  of  this  there  were  clearly  issues  of  identity  and 
boundaries,  one  basic  question  might  be,  how  can  boundaries  be  not  so  much  blocking  as 
invitational?  There  was  a preliminary  suggestion  for  a linking  theme  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  in  terms  of  Romans  15.7,  "receiving  the  other": 
perhaps  this  might  be  seen  to  be  helpful. 

Some  discussion  followed  on  this  extempore  overview  of  the  impact  of  the  theme 
discussion.  There  was  appreciation  for  the  lines  which  had  been  taken;  in  addition,  it  was 
suggested.  Faith  and  Order  had  something  to  give  in  terms  of  methodology,  namely  its 
understanding  of  how  dialogue  should  be  conducted.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to 
record  that  there  were  reservations  expressed,  above  all  perhaps  in  relation  to  starting- 
points  for  reflection.  Would,  say,  the  African  experience  truly  be  taken  into  full 
consideration,  since  so  many  issues  have  real  significance  there?  How  did  the  position  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  - to  an  extent  separable  from  the  "church  of  the  west  / western 
culture"  - lie  within  the  overview  of  Christian-Muslim  relations?  Was  this  something  on 
which  the  Orthodox  churches  had  a particular  contribution  to  make?  More  generally,  how 
clear  was  the  distinction  between  the  ecumenical  and  the  inter-faith  agendas?  It  was  a 
distinction  that  in  some  churches  certainly  mattered,  though  there  followed  some 
discussion  as  to  how  clear-cut  this  all  was.  Compartmentalisation  is  difficult  in  today's 
world  and  yet  the  confusion  of  two  different  sets  of  problems  is  not  necessarily  helpful  (cf. 
the  responses  to  Dominus  lesus).  Within  all  of  this  there  was  also  discussion  as  to  how 
christology  - and  what  sort  of  christology?  - had  something  to  offer.  On  the  one  hand  there 
were  concerns  about  views  which  could  be  judged  as  heretical;  elsewhere  there  was  a 
desirable  clarity  to  be  gained  in  terms  of  understanding  "the  neighbour"  through  more 
orthodox  Christian  commitment.  The  comment  was  made  that  it  may  not  be  so  much  an 
issue  of  permeable  boundary-marking  as  of  allowing  a dynamic  flow  of  the  love  of  Christ  to 
shape  and  direct  thinking  and  action.  Some  individuals  in  our  day  and  age  have  given  an 
inspiring  lead  here. 

As  the  discussion  was  drawn  to  a close,  it  was  noted  that  this  was  hardly  a new  subject  for 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement  and  yet  it  had  a particular  contemporary  context  which  had 
to  be  taken  seriously.  The  local  situations  undoubtedly  have  a bearing  on  church  life  and 
the  movement  towards  unity.  The  brief  of  Faith  and  Order  would  not  be  to  assume  the 
whole  of  the  Christian-Muslim  relations  topic  but  that  said,  it  will  be  inseparably  bound  in 
at  various  points  and  people's  energies  whether  for  inter-faith  dialogue  or  ecumenical 
exchange  and  movement  may  be  enriched  by  attention  to  that  fact.  The  setting  of  the 
coming  Plenary  Commission  in  Malaysia  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  both  blessed  and  a source  of 
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blessing  as  eyes  are  opened  and  alert  to  the  depths  of  the  wide  range  of  spiritual 
experience. 


ECCLESIOLOGY 

Vice-Moderator  Professor  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  took  the  chair  for  the  first  of  a series  of 
sessions  devoted  to  subject  areas  which  would  be  taken  up  in  Gazzada  through  small 
group  discussion  since  it  was  felt  that  the  guidance  of  the  whole  Standing  Commission  was 
necessary  at  this  stage  of  the  study  processes.  Three  members  of  the  Standing  Commission 
collaborated  in  presenting  the  latest  stages  of  the  Ecclesiology  project. 

Ms  Sarah  Kaulule  sketched  in  brief  the  recent  history  of  the  Ecclesiology  project,  where  the 
intention  was  to  focus  discussion  on  those  points  where  further  clarification  might  assist  the 
forming  of  a shared  vision  on  the  nature,  unity  and  mission  of  the  church.  Attention  was  to 
be  focused,  in  other  words,  on  the  "boxed"  material  in  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church , and  especially  on  the  discernment  of  what  was  church-dividing  and  what 
constituted  legitimate  diversity.  Thus  a consultation  was  held  in  Ottawa  during  2001  on  the 
question,  "Does  the  Church  have  a sacramental  nature?" 

The  Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Shastri  described  the  fruits  of  the  Ottawa  consultation,  at  which  the 
various  different  positions  held  amongst  the  churches  on  the  question  of  sacramental  nature 
had  been  presented  and  discussed.  While  some  held  confidently  to  the  sacramental  nature 
of  the  church,  others  were  not  at  all  happy  with  such  an  understanding,  and  in  the  middle 
there  was  the  position  that  expressed  openness  to  the  thinking  that  would  follow  from  the 
church  being  seen  to  have  a sacramental  nature  but  at  the  same  time  caution  lest  this  be 
overdrawn.  Helpful  insights  were  gleaned  in  the  process  but  not,  in  the  end,  very  much  in 
the  way  of  progress  towards  consensus.  As  the  Ecclesiology  drafting  group  met  for  a few 
days  following  the  main  Ottawa  consultation,  it  was  concluded  that  the  boxed  material  on 
the  subject  in  The  Nature  and  Purpose  was  largely  unaffected. 

The  drafting  group  at  that  same  meeting  took  stock  of  responses  from  the  churches  received 
to  date  on  The  Nature  and  Purpose.  Various  issues  were  seen  to  be  surfacing,  for  instance 
to  do  with  the  use  of  Scripture  within  that  text,  and  action  was  taken  on  this.  A new 
formulation  on  the  use  of  Scripture  within  the  text  was  proposed  and  also  the 
commissioning  of  scholarly  work  on  biblical  images  of  the  church.  Other  issues  which 
received  attention  are  described  within  the  formal  report  of  the  drafting  group  (see  below). 

The  Rev.  Prof  William  Henn  closed  the  reporting  by  speaking  to  the  drafting  meeting  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  end  of  2001  in  London.  This  had  worked  on  a number  of  matters, 
again  as  detailed  in  the  formal  report  below.  The  three  scholarly  papers  on  the  images  of 
the  church  had  made  clear  how  there  was  diversity  in  this  regard  within  the  single  canon  of 
Scripture;  how  the  church  was  seen  not  simply  in  terms  of  imagery  but  in  its  dynamic  life; 
how  scriptural  treatment  of  the  church  connected  closely  with  issues  such  as  liturgy, 
eschatology  and  architecture;  and  how  koinonia  was  indeed  an  appropriate  concept  to  be 
used  in  ecclesiology  - and  as  far  as  The  Nature  and  Purpose  was  concerned,  might  even 
have  been  used  more  in  the  section  on  the  eucharist.  As  well  as  dealing  with  these  papers, 
the  drafting  group  had  examined  the  range  of  formal  responses  to  The  Nature  and  Purpose 
and  attempted  to  talk  through  the  issues  which  were  already  arising,  though  admittedly 
from  a still  limited  constituency.  Furthermore,  arrangements  had  to  be  put  in  hand  for 
further  consultation  work,  on  the  subject  of  authority  and  authoritative  teaching  and  on 
ministry  and  ordination;  and  thought  was  given  on  how  to  record  work  done  to  date,  what 
was  to  be  looked  for  from  the  current  Standing  Commission  meeting  and  the  question  of 
how  Faith  and  Order  might  interact  with  the  Central  Committee's  reflections  in 
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August/September  of  2002  on  "Being  Church".  Unfortunately  time  constraints  worked 
against  much  being  said  on  this  last-mentioned  matter. 

At  the  end  of  the  formal  report  printed  here,  a timetable  of  future  work  was  also  submitted. 
The  point  was  also  made  that  the  membership  of  the  groups  on  Ecclesiology  and  on  the 
other  studies  had  yet  to  be  formally  settled;  at  the  Matanzas  meeting  there  had  been  only  an 
interim  apportioning  of  responsibilities  (cf.  Matanzas  Minutes,  pp.  47-8). 

ECCLESIOLOGY 

Report  to  the  Standing  Commission 

I.  Consultation  "Does  the  Church  have  a sacramental  nature?" 

The  consultation  as  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  at  Matanzas  took 
place  in  Ottawa  from  6-11  June  2001.  There  were  22  participants  plus  staff,  of  whom  all 
but  six  were  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  or  Plenary  Commission.  The  participants 
had  receive  a Collection  of  Texts  as  Background  materials  which  comprised  statements  and 
papers  given  a previous  Faith  and  Order  consultation  on  the  theme,  and  appropriate  sections 
from  those  international  bilateral  dialogues  which  had  explored  the  issue.  A review  of  this 
material  was  given  by  two  younger  theologians  Rev.  Anti  Saarelma  (bilaterals)  and  Rev.  Dr 
Barbara  Schwahn  (multi laterals),  The  nature  of  sacramental  language  as  applied  to  the 
Church  was  examined  from  a tradition  which  finds  such  language  congenial  by  Prof. 
Emmanuel  Clapsis  and  from  a perspective  which  finds  it  more  problematic  by  Dr  Timothy 
George.  Two  further  presentations  by  Sister  Dr  Donna  Geernaert  and  Rev.  Dr  Hermen 
Shastri  developed  the  interrelation  of  the  Church  as  koinonia  and  the  Church  as  sacrament. 
After  an  intensive  period  of  discussion  in  plenary  and  groups,  the  three  group  reports  were 
accepted  as  reports  of  the  whole  consultation. 

The  event  produced  in  the  reports  some  insights  which  should  prove  helpful  for  the 
development  of  the  revision  of  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  sections  on  the  Church  in  via,  and  on  the  sacramental  nature  of  the  Church. 
The  contribution  of  younger  theologians  was  particularly  helpful,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
continuing  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

II.  Consultation  on  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church" 

A three-day  consultation  on  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181  in  collaboration  with  the 
Churches  in  Dialogue  Commission  of  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  took  place  in 
Tsaghkadzor,  Armenia,  from  1-4  June  2001.  The  Director  had  presented  the  document  to 
the  Churches  in  Dialogue  Commission  in  2000,  and  this  event  was  to  take  the  discussion 
further  with  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  from  Europe  participating.  The  document 
was  studied  in  plenary  sessions,  with  papers  and  presentations  by  Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze, 
Prof.  Martien  Parmentier,  Dr  Anne  Marie  Reijnen  and  Prof.  Barbara  Hallensleben  - all 
representing  Faith  and  Order,  and  by  Dr  Viorel  Ionita  and  Prof.  Reinhard  Frieling  of  the 
Churches  in  Dialogue  Commission.  The  Consultation  report  emphasises  the  importance  of 
discerning  the  difference  between  legitimate  diversity  and  damaging  divisions,  the 
centrality  of  the  work  of  Christ,  the  use  of  koinonia  in  the  text,  and  the  mission  of  the 
Church. 

The  Report  concludes  by  a recommendation  for  continuing  collaboration,  and  that  the 
Churches  in  Europe  be  encouraged  to  respond  to  the  text. 
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III.  The  Report  and  Papers  of  the  Consultation  on  "Ecclesiology  and  Mission"  held  in 
July  2000  at  Hoxter-Brenkhausen  (Germany)  were  published  in  the  International  Review  of 
Mission  (July  & October  2001). 

IV.  Drafting  Group 

A.  A small  group  of  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  who  had  attended  the 
consultation  "Does  the  Church  have  a sacramental  nature?"  met  in  Ottawa  from  11-15  June 
2001.  The  group  included  some  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  (1991- 
98)  who  had  participated  in  the  drafting  of  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church"  and 
other  members  who  had  become  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  at  the  Central 
Committee  after  Harare.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  ensure  the  representation  of  major 
traditions  of  ecclesiology  and  of  persons  from  Asia  and  Africa.  By  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
some  20  responses  had  been  received  from  churches,  councils  of  churches  and  theological 
colleges  and  these  had  been  circulated  to  the  participants  of  the  meeting. 

The  Director  presented  what  was  a first  reading  of  the  responses.  In  that,  he  pointed  to 
the  imbalance  of  the  responses  in  respect  of  geography  and  confession  and  noted  questions 
of  methodology  which  were  being  addressed  to  the  drafting  group,  e.g.  the  issue  of 
language,  the  issue  of  contextuality,  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  used  throughout 
the  document,  the  suggestion  that  the  boxes  should  not  only  seek  to  state  the  status 
quaestionis  but  to  offer  a determination  of  how  far  these  issues  remain  church-dividing  or 
how  we  might  proceed  beyond  just  merely  stating  the  difficulties.  The  request,  which  had 
been  made,  that  more  harvesting  of  the  international  bilateral  dialogues  be  made  evident, 
and  a number  of  new  issues  were  then  also  identified.  The  Director  noted  that  on  the  whole 
there  seemed  to  be  an  affirmation  of  the  BEM-type  approach  of  the  document  and  in 
general  the  shape  of  the  document  seemed  acceptable.  While  there  were  substantive 
suggestions  concerning  the  order  of  some  chapters  and  of  changes  within  the  text,  it 
appears  it  would  not  appear  to  be  incorrect  to  continue  with  the  basic  framework  making 
such  adjustments  to  the  ordering  of  the  materials  as  are  deemed  to  be  appropriate. 

In  the  responses  a number  of  issues  have  been  identified  focusing  on  Scripture  in  the 
document,  the  concept  of  koinonia,  the  question  of  nature  of  the  Church,  how  the  Church 
comes  to  be,  some  concerns  about  creatura  Verbi,  the  Church  in  history,  a lot  of  comments 
on  the  Ministry  section,  and  questions  concerning  the  action  of  God  outside  the  Church.  Of 
new  areas  which  seemed  to  be  being  stressed  are  issues  around  Church  and  state,  some 
issues  in  the  area  "Service  in  the  world",  issues  of  discipline  of  authority,  and  of  how 
churches  in  speaking  of  the  Church  regard  the  existence  of  peoples  of  other  faiths.  All  the 
responses  received  - be  they  from  churches,  councils  of  churches,  theological  institutes  - 
welcomed  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  131  as  a stimulus  for  discussion. 

Discussion  then  focused  on  the  methodology  of  the  study  and  the  way  in  which  Scripture  is 
cited  in  the  text.  The  following  recommendations  then  emerged: 

(a)  The  study  should  detail  more  completely  the  description  of  the  documents  which 
are  being  harvested  and  from  which  materials  would  be  incorporated  in  the  text  (compare 
with  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church",  §3). 

(b)  There  is  the  suggestion  of  a possible  new  title,  namely  "The  Nature  and  Mission  of 
the  Church".  While  that  still  has  to  be  explored  more  fully,  it  seemed  that  the  drift  of  the 
discussion  was  favouring  a move  in  that  direction. 
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(c)  Aim  of  the  Study.  An  extensive  discussion  on  the  aim  of  the  study  took  place, 
particularly  if  the  aim  of  the  study  needed  simply  to  be  re-affirmed  or  do  we  need  to  go 
beyond  it.  The  Drafting  Group  proposes  the  following  as  a new  statement  of  the  Aim: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  give  expression  to  what  the  churches  can  now  say 
together  about  the  nature  and  the  mission  of  the  church,  and  within  that  agreement 
to  explore  the  extent  to  which  remaining  church-dividing  issues  may  be  overcome. 
Thus  in  the  style  of  BEM  the  agreement  seeks  to  evolve  into  what  could  be  called  a 
convergence  text.  The  present  text  is  to  enable  churches  to  move  towards 
convergence,  it  is  offered  for  study  and  discernment.  (That  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
old  BA  in  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church".) 

The  next  paragraph,  §5,  would  then  go  on  to  say: 

The  main  text  represents  common  perspectives,  which  can  be  claimed  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  discussions  of  the  past  fifty 
years  and  of  the  changed  relationships  between  the  churches  in  this  period.  The 
rest  of  this  §5  in  "The  Nature  and  Church  of  the  Church"  would  remain. 

(d)  Scripture.  The  Drafting  Group  proposes  a new  formulation,  referring  to  the  old  §6 
in  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church": 

Any  ecumenical  document  raises  the  question  of  how  Scripture  is  used.  The 
agreement  of  this  text  is  based  on  the  common  conviction  that  Scripture  is 
normative  and  therefore  provides  a uniquely  privileged  source  for  understanding  the 
nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Subsequent  reflection  must  always  engage  with 
and  be  consonant  with  the  images,  experiences  and  the  other  forms  in  which  the 
biblical  teaching  is  expressed.  We  are  illumined  by  the  interplay  of  different  kinds 
of  material  through  which  we  discover  the  resources  for  the  development  of  an 
emerging  understanding  of  the  Church.  There  also  exists  a rich  historical  resource 
that  gives  shape  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  who 
inspired  the  earliest  communiries  guides  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  each  time  and 
each  place  as  they  strive  to  be  faithful  to  the  Gospel. 

The  Drafting  Group  struggled  with  how  best  to  phrase  the  way  in  which  Scripture  is  basic 
to  our  task  and  the  way  in  which  interpretation  takes  place,  and  the  above  paragraph  is  the 
attempt  to  encapsulate  this  discussion  and  offer  re-drafting  suggestions  for  §6.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  throughout  the  text  scriptural  references  must  be  made  explicit  and,  where 
necessary,  references  to  how  and  in  what  way  the  weight  of  interpretation  is  placed. 

Discussion  also  focused  on  the  issue  of  legitimate  diversity,  and  how  to  bring  greater  clarity 
to  the  boxes,  or  indeed  whether  to  devised  another  mechanism  for  this.  Consideration  was 
also  given  to  the  request  to  use  the  box  to  suggest  ways  in  which  diversity  might  no  longer 
be  church  dividing. 

A decision  was  taken  to  hold  a further  meeting  for  drafting  a revised  text  in  London,  in 
December  2001.  At  that  meeting  participants  should  share  reflections  on  the  responses 
received  and  would  explore  the  images  of  the  Church  drawn  from  the  New  Testament  which 
appear  in  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church". 

B.  For  the  meeting  in  London  from  14-19  December  2001,  papers  had  been  received 
from  Professor  James  Dunn,  Professor  John  Reumann  and  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Golitzin  on 
"Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament"  and  the  way  in  which  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
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No.  181  uses  images  on  koinonia  in  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church",  and  on  central 
images  drawn  from  the  Bible  and  central  to  Orthodox  ecclesiology. 

After  intensive  discussion  on  these  papers,  and  on  identification  from  them  of  work  to  be 
done,  participants  presented  discussion  papers  written  on  reading  the  responses  by 
churches,  ecumenical  councils,  institutes,  and  theological  faculties  to  "The  Nature  of 
Purpose  of  the  Church". 

In  the  light  of  these  presentations,  a number  of  issues  emerged: 

1.  The  title  of  the  report.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  a need  to  retain  the  notion  of 
purpose  because  it  gives  some  sense  of  Sod's  design  and  plan.  An  example  might  be  "Nature 
and  Mission  in  Sod's  Design",  though  the  term  mission  might  be  problematic  because  the 
document  itself  may  not  be  inclusive  enough  for  contemporary  understandings  of  the  nature 
of  mission.  It  was  recommended  that  at  present  the  title  should  be  retained  as  in  Faith  and 
Order  No.  181,  and  we  come  back  to  a discussion  later  in  the  process. 

2.  Readership.  The  churches  are  /he  primary  readership,  the  primary  addressee  of  the 
document.  Is  it  for  church  leaders,  colleges?  Is  it  to  move  churches  towards  unity 
therefore  requiring  a more  magisterial  response  with  the  possibility  of  retaining  an 
approach  and  language  that  might  appeal  to  leadership  rather  than  to  others.  For  the 
acceptance,  for  example,  of  BEM  the  experience  of  the  Lima  liturgy  alongside  BEM  as  text 
made  the  whole  process  more  participatory,  involved  national  councils  of  churches  and  aided 
processes  towards  the  response.  Perhaps  we  should  consider  an  introduction,  not  beginning 
by  the  history  of  the  process  having  this  in  the  appendix,  but  with  an  apologia.  What  is  the 
reality  of  life  together  as  Christians?  Perhaps  taking  six  cameos  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  in  different  confessions,  recognise  for  example  that  our  worship  is  not  the  same, 
while  worship  is  central  to  every  Church,  etc.  These  would  attempt  to  establish  why  the 
questions  of  ecclesiology  are  important.  We  can  also  include  a statement  around  the 
character  of  Faith  and  Order  and  its  responsibility  for  multilateral,  multidisciplinary, 
multicultural,  multiconfessional  studies.  The  cameos  might  also  express  experiences  of 
division  in  the  churches  and  therefore  why  it  is  urgent  that  the  study  be  pursued  on  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church.  These  experiences  and  expressions  of  divisions  of 
churches  could  be  drawn  from  our  ethnicity  study  and  from  worship.  The  document  should 
also  contain  more  general  paragraphs  on  the  context  of  the  world  in  which  we  raise  these 
questions,  raising  experiences  of  division  but  also  trying  to  include  some  positive 
experiences  of  division.  This  above  situation  of  contextuality  would  in  effect  also  address 
some  of  the  comments  from  churches  in  response  to  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181.  At  the 
final  production  of  the  text  attention  should  be  given  how  to  maximise  the  publicity  on  the 
publication  date. 

3.  Language.  The  density  of  language  - is  it  possible  to  include  a glossary  of  theological 
keywords  as  an  appendix,  that  is  words  that  are  repeatedly  found  in  the  text?  Secondly,  it 
might  be  helpful  to  include  footnotes  for  the  biblical  patristic  references  and  references 
from  bilateral  and  multilateral  statements  which  are  embedded  in  the  text.  These 
footnotes  should  in  effect  be  endnotes.  The  example  given  was  that  of  Pentecostal-Roman 
Catholic  bilateral  where  the  footnotes  are  used  to  define  terms  give  citations  of  Vatican  II 
or  some  explanation,  but  these  should  be  minimal.  Perhaps  also  a select  bibliography  of  what 
has  been  cited  might  be  given  though  this  had  been  tried  in  the  study  "Confessing  the  One 
Faith"  and  had  proved  to  be  far  too  extensive  and  to  extend  the  volume  in  length 
considerably. 
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A second  language  question  was  around  gender.  A need  throughout  the  text  to  be  sensitive 
to  gender  language,  not  the  heavy  use  of  maleness,  e.g.  page  11  box  "and  binds  it  to  himself". 
We  need  to  seek  to  be  sensitive  but  not  necessarily  go  beyond  theological  descriptions  to 
raise  new  issues  on  the  gender  language  in  the  text  itself.  For  definitions  it  would  be 
important  to  draw  on  the  definitions  in  Faith  and  Order  work  in  previous  periods,  e.g. 
around  conciliarity. 

4.  Aim  of  the  study.  Not  so  much  a shorthand  statement  on  the  Church.  This  is  not 
just  an  ecclesiological  text  because  there  are  plenty  that  exist  already,  but  a text  to  move 
churches  forward  to  recognise  each  other,  to  assist  churches  to  move  forward  and 
therefore  attention  needs  to  be  paid  both  to  the  text  and  to  the  questions.  While  the  31 
responses  of  the  churches  and  groups  so  far  on  the  whole  are  positive,  they  do  note  some 
omissions  from  the  text  to  which  attention  needs  to  be  paid.  There  is  therefore  an 
affirmation  of  the  work  but  with  suggestions  for  improvement.  However,  as  far  as  the  aim 
goes:  1)  the  aim  can  be  that  the  document  serve  as  an  indispensable  resource  for  church-to- 
church  relationship,  to  propose  to  national  councils  as  to  what  might  help  to  determine  as  to 
who  might  be  members  of  councils,  on  the  basis  of  this  to  ask  each  other  concerning  co- 
operation and  church  unity.  2)  A need  to  say  together  what  it  is  to  be  Church  and  therefore 
through  recognising  a common  text,  take  stock  of  where  we  are.  We  need  to  claim  together 
what  we  can  say  about  the  Church.  The  recognition  of  member  churches  needs  to  be  evident 
and  of  their  being  at  different  stages  on  their  ecumenical  journey.  3)  With  regard  to  the 
Orthodox  a long  discussion  took  place  around  the  attempt  to  ensure  that  there  was  a 
greater  Orthodox  response  with  the  suggestion  that  St  Vladimir’s  and  Holy  Cross  Orthodox 
Seminaries,  the  Orthodox  Society  of  America,  and  Faculties  of  Athens  and  Thessaloniki 
might  be  invited  to  offer  some  view  on  draft  and  statements  in  the  text.  The  Orthodox,  it 
is  clear,  recognise  the  sacramental  va,:dity  at  times  of  those  in  churches  outside  their  own 
bounds.  The  Orthodox  are  involved  in  the  process  as  they  were  in  the  Apostolic  Faith  study. 
4)  The  Roman  Catholic  expectation  is  for  a document  to  build  on  BEM,  to  carry  communities 
in  respect  of  a common  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Church.  While  there  may  not  be  full 
agreement  there  can  be  and  should  be  signif  icant  intermediate  steps.  The  Orthodox  agreed 
with  this  as  a major  aim.  The  churches  both  are  subject  and  object  of  faith.  Diversity  is 
already  in  the  notes,  e.g.  different  ways  of  holiness.  There  can  be  a differentiation  on 
essentials  and  non-essentials.  5)  We  need  to  attempt  to  claim  the  tradition  together  on 
issues  where  resolution  needs  to  take  place  so  that  unity  or  reconciliation  can  be  evident. 
What  consequences  do  we  draw  from  this?  (The  question  section  7,  last  question  of  the 
current  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181)  The  document  6 can  help  internally  in  traditions, 
where  there  is  tension  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  between  different  views 
within  the  Church.  Finally  attention  was  paid  how  to  help  smaller  churches  enter  the 
dialogue  or  newer  churches  who  do  not  yet  have  the  language.  These  reasons  apart  perhaps 
from  the  internal  aid  that  such  a document  can  give  are  already  embedded  in  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  current  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181.  The  group  confirmed  these  as  the 
major  aims  for  the  study. 

The  study,  section  3,  needs  to  add  to  the  secular  reasons  as  no.  1 that  a common 
understanding  of  Church  is  vital  if  it  is  to  be  one.  Churches  are  now  confident  enough  to  be 
able  to  look  together  at  our  common  roots  and  seek  to  understand  how  much  we  already 
agree  in  our  understanding  of  Sod's  will  concerning  the  Church.  The  framework  of  the 
study,  evident  in  §7,  seems  a good  explication.  §3  might  be  to  explore  new  possibilities  of 
identifying  further  convergences  and  ways  of  handling  difference. 
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Finally  the  length  of  text  should  aim  at  no  more  than  64  pages.  There  is  a need  to  enter 
discussion  with  the  communications  department  of  the  WCC  around  better  ways  of 
presenting  the  text  at  a date  closer  to  the  finalisation  and  publication  of  the  text. 

V.  Special  Commission 

The  Special  Commission  on  the  participation  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  has  also  been  reflecting  on  questions  of  ecclesiology.  The  ecclesiological 
question  first  of  all  was  seen  in  two  directions,  one  from  the  side  of  Protestant  ecclesiology 
- how  far  Protestant  ecclesiology  is  able  to  take  seriously  the  universality  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  defined  by  Protestant  communities  simply  that  they  see  themselves  as  part 
of  the  Church.  In  what  sense  is  there  a catholicity?  Is  catholicity  being  described  simply  as 
the  agglomeration  of  local  parts  of  the  Church  or  is  it  seen  in  a different  kind  of 
relationship.  And  for  the  Orthodox  the  question  arose  how  far  Orthodox  ecclesiology  allows 
the  existence  of  other  churches.  Is  that  ecclesiology  self-sufficient?  How  does  it  account 
for  or  have  the  possibility  of  including  the  recognition  of  churches  outside  its  own  canonical 
territoriality?  The  second  issue,  which  emerged  concerning  the  Special  Commission,  was  in 
relation  to  the  definition  of  unity  and  diversity.  What  is  meant  by  these  terms?  Thirdly  the 
issue  of  baptism  was  raised,  perhaps  that  baptism  might  be  included  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  WCC.  It  was  being  seen  as  a way  towards  recognition  of  churches  outside  the  borders 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  through  the  concept  of  ecclesiastical  oikonomia,  which  is  a concept 
and  a reality  to  maintain  and  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
questions  would  be  addressed  by  Faith  and  Order  in  the  coming  years  within  its  work  on 
ecclesiology.  Certainly  at  some  stage  it  would  be  helpful  that  Faith  and  Order  appoints  a 
commission  to  explore  some  of  these  issues  comprising  half  members  of  the  Special 
Commission  of  the  Orthodox  churches  and  half  of  the  other  churches. 

VI.  Faith  and  Order  Consultations 

A.  Authority  and  Authoritative  Teaching 

This  consultation  is  perceived  as  a discrete  consultation  from  whose  wisdom  material  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  furtherance  of  the  revision  of  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church".  It  was  felt  that  the  invitation  letter  to  participants  and  presenters  should  situate 
the  question  of  the  issue  of  authority  as  one  facing  church  and  society  as  a contemporary 
issue  and  that  the  letter  should  include  the  following:  This  consultation  concerns  authority 
and  authoritative  teaching  in  the  Church  as  a contribution  towards  a study  on  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  Church.  "The  Great  Commission"  (Mt  28:18-20)  explicitly  relates 
authority  to  mission.  This  makes  it  an  unavoidable  theme  for  ecclesiology.  The  group 
proposed  that  there  be  three  areas  of  presentation:  1)  Where  is  the  issue  of  authority  in 
the  ecumenical  movement  today?  This  would  be  an  overview  where  ecumenical  discussion  on 
authority  is  in  the  bilaterals,  the  nature  of  ecumenical  decision,  e.g.  Porvoo,  Joint 
Declaration,  etc.  and  their  rationale  and  the  pressure  points  on  issues  of  authority,  e.g.  Ad 
Tuendam  Fidem  - that  this  be  one  major  paper  and  that  there  be  two  responses.  2)  An 
overview  of  authority  implicit  and  explicit  in  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181  and  in  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  182  (A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels)  and  other  Faith  and  Order  material 
including  “How  does  the  Church  teach  authoritatively?".  Again  that  this  be  a major 
presentation  and  there  be  two  responses.  3)  That  the  discussion  on  authority  in 
contemporary  ecclesial  theology  - where  is  the  debate  in  current  writing  about  this  issue. 
To  go  with  this  consultation  preparatory  materials  would  be  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  as 
for  the  Ottawa  consultation;  that  amongst  those  who  would  attend  would  be  a 
representative  of  the  NCCCUSA  study. 
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After  discussion  names  were  proposed  in  terms  of  the  presentations.  The  intention  in 
drawing  up  these  names  was  to  of  course  maintain  balances  but  to  ensure  that  one  of  the 
respondents  at  least  would  be  a member  of  the  drafting  group  as  it  was  felt  that  it  would 
be  important  for  the  drafting  group  o engage  in  the  issues  and  to  draw  from  the  papers 
what  might  be  relevant  also  for  the  further  development  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Church.  It  is  assumed  that  in  the  paper  on  authority  in  contemporary  theology  there  might 
be  an  approach  to  authority  and  power.  The  two  responses  should  be  for  a maximum  of  10 
minutes  each.  The  major  paper  for  40  minutes  and  the  paper  should  be  sent  to  Geneva  by 
the  end  of  May  so  that  it  could  be  sent  to  the  respondents  in  time  for  them  to  have  an 
examination. 

B.  Consultation  on  Ministry  and  Ordination  in  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the 
Church. 

The  consultation  is  to  be  held  in  2003,  possibly  between  2 and  14  June.  Three  major  papers 
should  be  presented,  with  two  responses  each.  First  paper:  Forms  of  ministry  in  the  Church 
- the  current  state  in  ecumenical  dialogues  (this  is  about  ecumenical  reception,  recognition, 
reconciliation  of  the  ordained  ministry)  and  in  the  development  of  recent  agreements. 
Second  paper:  Forms  of  ministry  in  the  Church  - Faith  and  Order  work  (BEM  responses, 
responses  to  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church,  Church  and  World).  Third  paper:  Ministry 
and  Ordination  in  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church:  the  extent  to  which 
churches  are  divided  in  the  ordination  of  women. 

VII.  The  Standing  Commission  is  irvited  to  discuss,  offer  comments  on  the  process  and 
direction  of  the  revision  of  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church",  and  the  suggested 
plans  for  the  proposed  consultations. 

VIII.  World  Council  of  Churches  Central  Committee  2002 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  26  August  - 3 September  2002  in  Geneva,  there 
will  be  a major  focus  on  Ecclesiology  and  on  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Commission 
on  the  participation  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  WCC.  It  is  understood  that  there  will 
be  two  plenary  sessions  dedicated  to  the  "Being  Church"  (a  major  focus  of  the  Harare 
Assembly)  and  that  this  will  be  a major  input  for  the  work  on  Ecclesiology  undertaken  by 
Faith  and  Order.  It  is  probable  that  this  will  also  be  a central  focus  for  the  WCC  from  now 
until  the  next  Assembly  in  2006.  The  Standing  Commission  is  invited  to  offer  its  advice  for 
the  planning  of  these  sessions. 

The  Director  also  tabled  the  latest  summarising  of  responses  hitherto  received. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RESPONSES 
TO 

THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  1 December  2001,  twenty  responses  had  been  received  from  churches.  In  most  cases 
these  had  been  drafted  by  the  appropriate  Commission  for  Theology,  or  for  Ecumenical 
Relations.  Six  of  these  responses  emanated  from  churches  of  the  Reformed  tradition  (viz. 
Church  of  Scotland,  Greek  Evangelical  Church  (GEC),  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  Presbyterian  Church  USA  (PCUSA),  United 
Reformed  Church  (URC)).  One  Methodist  response  (Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain),  two 
Lutheran  responses  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Finland  (ELCF),  Church  of  Norway),  and 
one  Anglican  response  (Church  of  England  (CoE))  have  been  received.  Responses  have  also 
come  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Britain,  the  Friends 
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General  Conference  Christian  and  Interfaith  Committee,  and  from  the  Salvation  Army.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  responses  have  been  received  (from  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto,  and  a 
group  of  theologians  brought  together  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity  (PCPCU),  though  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Pontifical  Council). 

In  addition  to  the  responses  from  churches,  seven  responses  have  come  from  councils  of 
churches  (Conference  of  European  Churches  (CEC)  "Churches  in  Dialogue"  Commission 
meeting  with  Plenary  Commission  members  of  Faith  and  Order;  Churches  Together  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  (CTBI)  Commission  on  Mission;  Churches  Together  in  England  (CTE),  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  Australia  (NCCA),  the  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Christian  Council  of  Norway  and  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
Councils  of  Churches).  We  have  also  received  responses,  which  resulted  from  seminary  in 
Theological  Seminaries  (viz.  Lexington,  Matanzas,  Tubingen),  and  from  meetings  of  Pastors 
(American  Baptist  Churches  (ABC),  and  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Bavaria)  and  from  an 
ecumenical  group  in  Italy  (groupe  oecumenique  de  Milan). 

Of  the  total  number  of  responses  received  eight  have  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  five 
from  the  USA,  two  from  Canada,  Germany,  Norway  and  one  each  from  Australia,  Aotearoa 
New  Zealand,  Greece,  Finland,  Italy,  Netherlands  and  Cuba. 

While  the  responses  received  thus  far  are  substantial  responses  to  the  text,  there  is  a 
very  significant  imbalance  both  confessionally  and  geographically.  While  it  is  known  that  a 
number  of  responses  have  still  to  be  received,  these  will  not  redress  the  above  imbalance. 

Questions  of  Methodology 

A first  and  very  tentative  reading  of  the  responses  seems  to  point  to  an  affirmation  of  the 
methodology  adopted  though  one  response  raises  important  questions  to  the  enterprise 
(Massachusetts).  While  there  are  suggestions  for  the  re-ordering  of  chapters,  the  setting 
out  - in  BEM  style  - of  a convergence  text  and  the  identification  in  boxes  of  diversity  and 
differences  seems  to  have  been  found  helpful.  Though  some  responses  (e.g.  Netherlands 
Council  of  Churches)  urge  that  the  boxes  be  used  not  simply  to  state  differences,  but  to 
propose  ways  by  which  some  progress  might  be  made  to  resolve  the  tensions. 

However  a number  of  comments  raise  some  issues  of  methodology. 

1.  The  "language"  used  in  the  text  is  identified  as  problematic  in  the  response  of  the 
United  Reformed  Church  (which  calls  for  more  evidence  of  "lived  experience'');  the 
responses  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Australia,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Aotearoa  New  Zealand  (which  notes  that  the  document  needs  to  take  contextuality 
seriously)  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Toronto,  the  American  Baptist  Church 
responses.  Bavarian  pastors. 

Greater  clarity  is  also  sought  re  terms,  e.g.  Word  (Norwegian  Council  of  Churches). 

2.  In  a number  of  responses,  the  issue  of  the  contextuality  of  the  Church  has  been 
emphasised,  and  one  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand)  suggests  that  the 
document  begin  with  the  Churches  human  community.  A point  also  emphasised  by  the 
Netherlands  Council  of  Churches,  who  suggest  that  the  human  reality  of  the  Church  needs 
to  be  evident  early  in  the  document. 
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3.  Four  responses  question  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  used  in  "The 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church".  The  two  Roman  Catholic  responses  ask  for  more 
widespread  citation  of  the  Scripture  passages  implied  in  the  text,  while  the  Church  of 
Scotland  questions  how  far  contemporary  biblical  scholarship  has  influenced  the  mode  of 
interpreting  the  biblical  texts.  Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Toronto  and  the 
United  Reformed  Church  indicate  the  wish  that  in  the  re-drafting  process  we  take 
seriously  §6  footnote  and  §13.  The  United  Reformed  Church  reminds  us  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  work  undertaken  in  the  1950s  on  Images  of  the  Church.  The  PCPCU  and  Italian 
responses  raise  the  question  of  citing  more  passages  from  the  Bible,  the  Fathers  and  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  in  the  first  millennium. 

4.  The  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Toronto  recommends  that  the  boxes  should  be 
used  also  to  indicate  where  there  are  points  of  disagreement,  where  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  issues  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues,  while  the  Presbyterian  Church 
USA  suggests  that  further  differentiation  needs  to  be  made  where  in  the  boxes  diversity 
is  church-dividing  and  where  it  is  a matter  of  legitimate  diversity. 

5.  While  the  PCPCU  responses  notes  that  Faith  and  Order  Paper  NO.  181  harvests  the 
work  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  discussions,  it  feels  that  much  more  could  be  gleaned 
from  these  texts  in  any  revision. 

6.  A number  of  responses  indicate  further  themes  which  need  to  be  examined,  e.g. 
Churches  Together  in  England  emphasis  interfaith  dialogue  and  the  activity  of  God  in  the 
world. 

In  responding  to  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church",  the  respondents  on  the  whole 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  document  itself  and  comment  sequentially  on  the  paragraphs. 
From  the  responses,  received  thus  far,  there  is  an  affirmation  of  the  BEM  type  approach 
of  the  document,  and  in  general  the  shape  of  the  document  overall  seems  acceptable. 
There  are  substantive  suggestions  concerning  the  ordering  of  some  chapters  and  the 
position  of  certain  paragraphs,  but  it  appears  that  we  would  not  be  incorrect  to  continue 
without  basic  framework,  making  such  adjustments  to  the  ordering  of  materials  as  are 
discerned  to  be  appropriate,  e.g.  koinonia  to  chapter  I (PCPCU,  Church  of  England). 
Attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  way  in  which  Scripture  is  interpreted  and  cited,  and  we 
need  to  explore  how  far  it  is  possible  to  enliven  the  text  linguistically,  contextually  and 
conceptually.  A number  of  responses  point  to  the  need  for  less  triumphalistic  language  and 
raises  questions  to  the  number  of  *s"  statements.  This  is  not  only  a linguistic  or  stylistic 
issue,  but  is  also  an  ecclesiological  question  and  is  perhaps  best  addressed  within  each 
section  (e.g.  responses  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Finland,  Church  of  Scotland). 

While  work  needs  to  be  undertaken  on  every  section  of  the  report,  a number  of  issues  have 
been  raised  which  need  substantial  attention.  In  many  instances,  re-drafting  suggestions 
have  been  made.  However,  the  substantive  areas  for  further  work  include: 

1 . Scripture  in  the  Document 

a.  Development  of  “en  Christo"  needed  (Presbyterian  Church  Aotearoa  New  Zealand) 

b.  Images  of  the  Church  - suggestion  that  these  have  been  reduced  to  static  images  - 
notes  a dissolving  of  richly  biblical  material  into  abstract  ideas  (PCUSA). 

c.  Authority  of  Scripture  (PCUSA) 

d.  Use  of  Scripture  (URC) 

e.  Tradition  and  Scripture  (ABC) 
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f.  Needs  to  consider  more  the  Jewishness  of  the  Church's  origin  and  heritage  (ABC) 

g.  Images  of  the  Church  - use  more  of  Minear  (ABC)  and  situate  images  especially 
Body  of  Christ  (Church  of  Norway) 

2.  Koinonia 

a.  How  does  koinonia  as  a gift  of  God,  reflection  of  the  Trinity  relate  to  koinonia  as 
expression  of  the  Church,  which  in  its  visible  life  can  clearly  be  broken?  (Church  of 
Scotland) 

b.  Evangelical  Church  in  Finland  finds  the  balance  between  koinonia  and  the  failures  of 
living  it  are  in  good  balance. 

c.  Koinonia  needs  to  be  related  more  to  the  sinful  nature  of  the  Church  (Methodist 
Church  in  Great  Britain). 

d.  Needs  more  emphasis  on  the  economic  Trinity  (Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain) 
and  on  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ  (Friends  Dialogue  Committee). 

e.  Central  meaning  needs  to  be  unpacked  and  the  sort  of  relationship  spelt  out 
(Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Zealand)  (and  earlier  in  the  document  - Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  Zealand,  cf.  PCPCU) 

f.  Need  to  develop  this  more  in  context  of  "en  Christ"  (Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
Zealand). 

g.  Further  development  re  Communion,  real  but ...;  community  and  diversity;  communion 
of  local  churches  (e.g.  Church  of  Norway)  and  on  community  - plurality  (Norwegian 
Council  of  Churches)  and  on  diversity  re  Chapter  3 (Massachusetts  Council  of 
Churches). 

h.  Koinonia  and  history  (Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Toronto) 

i.  Extensive  discussion  and  questions  (Lexington) 

j.  Link  images  of  Church  to  koinonia  (meta-image)  (CoE),  though  question  as  to 
whether  this  is  a productive  term  (Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches) 

l.  Substantive  comments  and  suggestions  (PCPCU) 

m.  Explore  and  clarify  nature  of  unity  (e.g.  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches) 

3.  Nature  of  the  Church 

a.  How  does  the  Church  come  to  be? 

b.  What  room  is  left  for  action  of  God  outside  the  Church? 

c.  The  "is  - not  yet"  of  the  Church  needs  to  be  emphasised,  as  does  semper 

reformanda,  Verbum  Dei,  the  Church  in  via  (Church  of  Scotland) 

d.  Church  in  via  needs  to  be  more  prominent. 

e.  Church  as  "apostolic"  (Norwegian  Council  of  Churches) 

4.  Creatura  Verbi 

a.  Does  this  relate  to  Christ,  Scripture  or  ? - need  to  clarify.  (ELCF) 

b.  While  statements  in  first  section  can  be  defended,  they  are  not  at  first  sight  the 

main  or  central  way  that  a theology  of  the  Church  should  be  developed 
(Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Zealand) 

c.  ABC  - problems  in  understanding  this  term. 

5.  Church  in  History 

a.  Comments  by  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Toronto  (redrafting  suggestions) 

b.  PCUSA  (not  only  members) 

c.  7 churches  in  Revelation  could  oe  cited  (Lexington) 

d.  Systemic  sin  (ABC)  - in  a number  of  responses  (Religious  Society  of  Friends) 
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e.  Note  also  the  positive  contributions  of  the  Churches  in  history  (e.g.  humanists, 
hospitals,  literacy,  etc.)  (PCPCU) 

6.  Church  as  Sacrament 

a.  Reflections  by  Church  of  Norway 

7.  Ministry 

a.  Too  much  emphasis  on  the  “primacy''  of  ordained  ministry  and  insufficient 
acknowledgment  of  theological  principle  of  ministry  of  whole  people  of  God  (Church 
of  Scotland,  Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain)  - and  in  commentary  on  section 
(Church  of  Scotland,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
Zealand,  URC,  Religious  Society  of  Friends) 

b.  Extensive  comments  offered  (ELCF) 

c.  Question  of  ministry  as  of  esse  or  bene  esse  of  the  Church  (Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  Zealand) 

d.  Unfortunate  that  episcopacy  is  introduced  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  text 
(PCUSA) 

e.  Further  questions  (PCUSA) 

f.  Suggestions  (Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Toronto) 

g.  Questions  (URC) 

h.  Issue  of  Ecumenical  Bishop  in  Wales  (CTE) 

i.  Role  of  minister  (Lexington) 

j.  Continuity  in  episcopacy  (ABC) 

l.  Ordained  ministry  (NCCA) 

m.  Variety  of  issues  (Milan) 

n.  Women  and  Ministry 

8 Action  of  God  outside  the  Church 

a.  What  room  is  left  for  this?  (Church  of  Scotland) 

b.  Suggestion  that  lay  taking  Natural  Law  more  seriously,  this  might  be  more 

prof  itably  addressed  (ELCF). 

c.  Importance  of  linking  to  other  faiths  (Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain) 

d.  God  raises  up  people  - outside,  beyond  the  Church  (CTBI-CCM) 

e.  Relation  to  people  of  other  faiths  (CTE) 

f.  Interfaith  dialogue  and  koinonia  (Lexington,  Netherlands  Council  of  Churches) 

9.  Church  and  State 

a.  The  relation  of  Christ  to  culture,  and  of  Church  and  State  needs  to  be  addressed 
so  that  churches  can  work  freely  and  inclusively  (GEC,  URC,  CTE,  ABC) 

10.  Service  in  the  World 

a.  Suggestion  that  Natural  Law  be  treated  as  fundamental  (ELCF) 

b.  Warning  against  Natural  Law  because  it  is  appealed  to  in  support  of  totalitarianism, 

homosexuality,  etc.  (GEC) 

c.  More  development  (Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain) 

d.  More  linking  - theological  substructure  re  eucharist-ethics  (Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada) 

e.  More  emphasis  on  mission  (ABC,  CoE,  PCPCU,  Netherlands  Council  of  Churches: 
include  also  in  title) 

f . Inculturation  (CoE) 
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g.  Connection  between  chapters  4 A 5 needs  to  be  strengthened  (Netherlands  Council 
of  Churches) 

11.  New  Areas 

a.  Church  and  Kingdom 

i.  ABC 

ii.  Religious  Society  of  Frends 

b.  Churches  - a worshipping  community  (CoE) 

c.  Issue  of  power  and  authority  (CoE) 

d.  Invisible  Church  (Religious  Society  of  Friends) 

e.  Legitimate  Diversity 

in  a number  of  submissions  (CEC) 

f.  What  do  we  mean  as  Churches  by  term  "Truth"  (Norwegian  Council  of  Churches) 

g.  Liturgy  and  worship  (Church  of  Norway) 

12.  Discipline  - Authority 

a.  Expectation  of  personal  growth  and  exercise  of  discipline  among  church  members 
(Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain) 

b.  Authority  of  Scripture  and  confessions  of  faith  (PCUSA) 

The  Netherlands  Council  of  Churches  recommends  that  the  document  begin  with  a 
treatment/statement  on  the  spirituality  of  ecumenism  (motivation  and  strength  to 
persevere  towards  unity). 

While  those  themes  do  not  exhaust  the  topics  to  be  treated,  and  give  little  hint  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  concern,  e.g.  re  ministry,  they  identify  (i)  primary  areas  of  concern,  (ii)  some 
new  issues  which  have  not  been  the  subject  of  consideration  to  date  (e.g.  church  and 
state). 

As  we  move  towards  revision,  we  should  take  into  account  that  some  of  the  issues  have 
been  or  will  be  the  subject  of  discrete  consultations  (e.g.  Ecclesiolgoy  and  Mission, 
Authority  and  Authoritative  Teaching).  However,  the  responses  have  helped  to  set  our 
agenda.  Finally,  all  the  responses  - be  they  from  churches,  councils  of  churches,  theological 
institutes  - have  welcomed  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181  and  have  been  pleased  to  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  its  development. 

Discussion 

Discussion  following  the  presentations  of  the  work  of  the  drafting  group  and  the  Ottawa 
consultation  came  largely  in  the  form  of  suggestions  relating  to  methodology.  These  were  to 
be  referred  to  small  group  discussion  in  the  later  course  of  this  Gazzada  meeting. 

• How  far  was  the  work  of  the  three  biblical  scholars  consulted  taken  up  in  sorting  out 
how  the  ecclesiology  work  should  be  advanced?  How  satisfactory  was  it  that  these 
three  consulted  were  all  males  from  the  North? 

• Has  there  been  sufficient  harvesting  of  the  major  ecclesiological  work  in  recent  bilateral 
dialogues  (at  various  levels)? 

• Does  the  boxing  of  material  alongside  the  consensus  text  imply  theological  impasse? 
Are  we  really  so  unable  to  agree?  What  can  be  done,  in  courage,  with  some  of  these 
issues?  In  any  case,  the  danger  of  boxing  up  issues  is  that  the  churches  may  not  feel 
moved  to  take  steps  forward,  beyond  entrenched  positions  - which  would  be  to  lose 
sight  of  the  "transformative  aims"  within  Faith  and  Order  work.  The  precedent  and 
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format  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  was  an  important  one,  since  churches  had  in 
fact  been  prompted  to  enter  into  new  ways  of  thinking.  It  mattered  very  much  that  there 
be  clarity  about  what  was  the  nature  of  a convergence  or  consensus  text  and  how  best  it 
could  function,  given  current  church  realities.  Was  there  still  too  much  of  a 
"western/northern"  tinge?  Could  the  text  communicate  at  a popular  level,  or  was  that 
not  so  important? 

• As  these  remarks  were  made,  others  came  from  a different  direction.  The  point  was 
made  of  a need  for  realism  about  time-frames  and  therefore  some  modesty  in  relation  to 
what  may  be  achievable.  The  text  in  its  mature  form  will  not  be  able  to  include 
everything.  What  matters  is  that  it  should  not  be  impossibly  long,  and  certainly  not 
obscure,  so  that  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world  may  find  in  it  their  ecumenical 
identity.  The  achievement  of  the  boxes  should  not  be  underrated,  since  this  probing  of 
what  is  church-dividing  in  the  diversity  amongst  the  churches  has  not  been  done 
before;  and  there  are  already  indications  that  some  churches  feel  (like  some  members  of 
the  Commission)  that  yet  more  in  the  way  of  consensus  is  possible.  It  will  be  vital  to 
phrase  questions  to  the  churches  correctly,  if  the  aims  of  the  project  are  to  hit  home. 

As  the  discussion  came  to  a close  at  this  point,  the  urgency  of  the  project,  and  the  need  for 
commitment  to  it,  was  reaffirmed. 

The  small  group  reported  back  in  due  course  through  Dr  Richard  Treloar,  with  the 
Moderator  in  the  chair.  A paper  was  presented  with  a few  verbal  expansions,  which  for 
simplicity  are  here  incorporated  in  the  text. 

ECCLESIOLOGY  GROUP  REPORT 


Introduction 

The  Ecclesiology  began  by  reviewing  the  responses  of  the  Standing  Commission  to  the 
drafting  group's  report  on  Friday  afternoon.  After  a brief  discussion  we  settled  on  six  areas 
for  reflection  and  recommendation: 

1 . The  question  of  regional  imbalance  in  the  responses 

2.  The  aims  of  the  study  (and  its  intended  readership) 

3.  Questions  of  outline  and  format 

4.  Existing  redrafts  (esp.  §6) 

5.  Title 

6.  Future  process. 

1.  Regional  imbalance 

Four  strategies  were  identified  by  which  further  and  more  representative  responses  to  "The 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church"  might  be  elicited: 

(i)  A consultation  on  Africa  for  this  purpose 

This  could  be  convened  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  and  include 
the  larger  Reformed  churches. 

(ii)  A request  to  some  Orthodox  colleges  to  hold  a consultation  with  a view  to 
responding,  as  with  BEM  (e.g.  St  Vladimir's,  Holy  Cross,  University  of  Thessaloniki,  etc.). 
Material  from  the  Orthodox  bilaterals  might  also  be  useful. 

This  could  be  usefully  supplemented  with  relevant  material  on  ecclesiology  from 
the  Moscow  consultation. 

(iii)  The  National  Council  of  Churches-lndia  could  be  invited  to  hold/host  a regional 
conference  or  study  on  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church". 
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(iv)  Staff  and  Commission  members  be  encouraged  to  take  informal  opportunities  for 
gaining  a sense  of  the  document's  "reception"  in  their  travels. 

2.  Readership  and  Aim 

(a)  Readership.  The  group  recommended  that  in  any  redrafting  there  be  a view  to 
making  the  document  accessible  to  the  normal  church  leader  at  the  local  level,  combining 
theological  depth  with  simplicity  of  language.  This  readership  is  singled  out  because  it  is 
seen  to  be  important  to  have  something  to  say  which  might  influence  formation/Christian 
education. 

(b)  Aim.  Discussion  of  the  aims  of  the  document  centred  around  redrafted  para.  4.  This 
revision  was  affirmed  by  the  group  as  taking  on  board  the  plea  of  many  respondents  to 
move  further  down  the  road  to  convergence,  but  the  group  recommends  deleting  the 
phrase  "what  could  be  called"  (line  4). 

There  was  also  some  uncertainty  over  the  use  of  "within"  in  line  2 ("and  within  that 
agreement").  Whilst  acknowledging  that  the  mutual  recognition  of  disagreement 
constitutes  part  of  what  is  agreed,  the  group  recommends  that  an  alternative  word 
or  phrase  be  considered  (such  as  "in  light  of"). 

It  was  recommended  that  some  thought  be  given  to  stating  explicitly  what  the 
document  is  not,  as  well  as  what  it  is. 

The  document  begs  the  prior  and  wider  question  as  to  the  nature  and  significance 
of  convergence  methodology.  How  much  can  we  assume  here  on  the  part  of  the 
readership?  Does  an  introductory/explanatory  paragraph  as  per  the  "aide-memoire" 
need  to  be  added  or  included  at  this  point? 

3.  Outline  and  Format 

In  general  terms  the  group  recommended  that  the  drafting  group  further  explore  the  idea  of 
beginning  the  document  with  a series  of  contextual  "snapshots"  or  "cameos". 

There  needs  to  be  clarity  about  the  function  of  the  "cameos"  within  the  document, 
so  that  they  help  the  reader  appreciate  why  the  study  is  important. 

Principally,  their  connection  with  the  main  text  has  to  be  apparent. 

Brevity  is  important,  and  the  group  recognised  this  was  already  a challenge  for  the 
drafting  group. 

The  cameos  provide  an  opportunity  to  address  questions  of  representativity  and 
context  within  the  document,  which  the  group  encourages  the  drafting  group  to 
take  up. 

The  cameos  might  be  historical,  or  reflecting  particular  emphases  within  churches  - but 
great  care  would  be  needed  here. 

Specifically  on  "Format",  the  group  recommends  that  the  content  of  each  box  be  reviewed 
to  see  whether  the  material  needs  to  be  there  or  whether  a greater  degree  of  convergence 
could  be  indicated.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  the  group  recommends  that  the  material  in 
the  boxes  be  differentiated  in  some  way,  such  that  the  level  or  significance  of  divergence  is 
evident. 

Annotative  method  and  the  use  of  borderless  "shading"  to  indicate,  as  it  were,  the  grey 
areas,  were  discussed  as  alternatives  to  the  "box"  and  the  group  recommends  such  options 
be  tried. 

4.  Existing  Redrafts 

Recommendation  regarding  §4  is  already  covered  under  "Aims  and  Readership". 
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§6: 

The  group  added  the  missing  line  to  the  redrafted  paragraph  as  it  appears  under 
IV. A (d)  on  p.  3 of  the  Ecclesiology  report  (FO/2001 :28).  The  final  sentence  of  that 
paragraph  should  read:  "This  is  what  is  understood  by  the  living  tradition  of  the 
Church." 

This  redrafted  paragraph  was  affirmed  by  the  group  as  better  dealing  with  the 
concept  of  canon  icity. 

There  was,  however,  some  concern  expressed  over  whether  the  proposed  redraft 
describes  the  inspiration  of  the  reading  community  in  such  a way  as  to  safeguard 
the  normativity  of  Scripture  and  particularity  of  biblical  inspiration. 

The  group  therefore  recommends  that  the  drafting  group  refer  to  - and  possibly  cite, 
or  cross-reference  - the  Montreal  discussion  on  this  issue  as  treated  in  the 
Hermeneutics  text. 

It  also  suggests  that  the  addition  of  the  phrase  "in  the  text"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  would  remove  ambiguity. 

The  group  recommends  that  there  be  a greater  use  made  of  Scripture  throughout  the 
text,  but  that  any  style  which  suggest  proof-texting  be  avoided.  To  this  end  it 
recommended  the  addition  of  a New  Testament  scholar  to  the  drafting  group. 

5.  Title 

There  were  two  schools  of  thought  on  the  question  of  the  title: 

(a)  that  the  current  "working  title"  should  remain  throughout  the  document's 

evolutionary  process  (to  avoid  confusion); 

(b)  that  a slight  change  of  title  can  helpfully  identify  new  drafts  and  thus  help  keep 
track  of  the  process. 

The  group  favoured  the  latter  argument,  and  recommends  an  openness  on  the  part  of  the 
drafting  group  to  a change  in  title,  but  is  not  convinced  by  the  current  proposal  to  substitute 
"Mission"  for  "Purpose"  . It  did,  however,  support  the  extension  added  to  the  title  in  that 
proposal:  "in  God's  design". 

6.  Process 

Recognising  the  desirability  of  having  a mature  text  ready  for  the  Assembly  in  2006,  and 
affirming  this  goal  as  a possibility,  fhe  group  acknowledges  that,  in  view  of  the  vast 
resources  of  intensive  human  labour  required  and  the  need  for  drafts  to  be  available  to  the 
Commission  ahead  of  time,  this  may  not  in  fact  be  achievable.  Nevertheless  the  group 
reaffirmed  the  proposed  timetable  of  consultations  as  the  drafting  group  aims  for  this  goal. 

In  response  to  the  request  for  formalisation  of  the  drafting  group,  this  group  recommended 
that  the  existing  group  be  appointed,  and  that  it  be  supplemented  - from  the  Plenary  where 
possible  - to  ensure  a balance  of  confessional  and  regional  representation,  gender,  and 
competence  in  relevant  disciplines. 

Two  models  for  the  re-drafting  process  were  proposed: 

(i)  that  various  sections  be  worked  on  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  with  the  larger  group 
acting  as  "editorial  committee"  to  ensure  coherence,  consistency,  etc. 

(ii)  that  the  large  group  serve  as  a kind  of  "study  group"  for  the  project,  with  the 
drafting  delegated  to  a single  small  group. 

In  either  case  the  compositional  breadth  and  balance  of  the  larger  group  would  allow  the 
drafting  to  proceed  more  intensively  in  the  hands  of  a few. 

The  clarity  of  what  had  been  presented  was  much  appreciated  and  it  fuelled  a well-focused 
discussion.  At  first  this  came  around  the  issue  of  eliciting  further  responses  to  The  Nature 
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and  Purpose  of  the  Church.  It  was  strongly  moved  that,  at  a local  level,  constituent  bodies 
should  themselves  determine  how  best  they  might  work  to  produce  a response,  and  that 
Faith  and  Order  should  not  presume  to  direct  too  far  on  this.  This  comment,  made  in 
relation  to  section  1 of  the  paper,  received  support;  in  addition  there  was  strong  feeling  that 
there  should  be  a prompt  given  to  the  Asian  ecumenical  bodies  to  enter  into  the  process 
(not  mentioned  in  the  paper  as  it  stood)  and  that  in  Africa,  all  possible  means  of  response 
should  be  encouraged,  given  the  current  problematic  situation  of  the  All-Africa  Conference 
of  Churches. 

On  the  matter  of  readership,  the  point  was  made  that  as  with  all  Faith  and  Order  texts,  there 
was  an  open  invitation  to  the  whole  ecumenical  movement  to  engage,  and  not  least  the 
churches  at  an  official  level.  On  the  related  question  of  aim,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
notion  of  what  the  text  was  "not"  should  not  be  overstated  i.e.  it  might  not  seek  to  be 
authoritative  ecclesiological  teaching,  but  was  it  not  still  a doctrinal  exercise?  On  the  idea 
of  beginning  the  revised  text  with  a series  of  contextual  snapshots  or  "cameos",  this  was  felt 
still  to  be  an  open  question,  although  it  clearly  moved  in  the  direction  which  some  already- 
received  responses  were  pointing.  The  comment  was  made  that  perhaps  in  the  forthcoming 
Central  Committee  discussion  of  "Being  Church",  a solid  starting-point  might  be  found  in 
the  portrayal  of  church  realities  rather  than  in  conceptual  images  of  the  Church. 

The  final  matter  was  the  question  of  process,  with  some  concerns  voiced  for  the  need  to 
clarify  what  would  go  to  the  Plenary  Commission  in  2004,  although  the  main  target  date 
was  the  full  Assembly  of  2006.  More  specifically  questions  were  asked  as  to  whether  the 
small  drafting  group(s)  being  suggested  would  come  from  within  the  so-called  "study 
group".  It  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  this  should  be  the  case,  as  likewise  that  there  should  be 
thought  given  to  the  timetable  towards  the  2004  opportunity  for  conference. 

With  special  note  formally  taken  of  the  points  raised  in  relation  to  sections  1 and  6 of  the 
Croup  report,  the  Standing  Commission  adopted  the  report  as  a material  resource  for  the 
further  advance  of  the  ecclesiology  study. 


BAPTISM 

The  Moderator  took  the  chair  as  first  the  Rev.  Dr  Michael  Tita  and  then  the  Rev.  Neville 
Callam  reported  on  a new  text  on  the  significance  of  baptism  and  Christian  initiation 
amongst  the  churches. 

While  interest  in  the  ecumenical  significance  of  baptism  was  as  old  as  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement,  the  most  recent  phase  of  work  received  its  impetus  at  the  World  Conference  at 
Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993,  since  which  time  consultations  and  planning  work  had 
taken  place  on  several  occasions.  Most  recently  a (second)  meeting  had  been  held  in 
Faverges,  France,  at  which  the  text  produced  in  Prague,  "The  Sacramental  Dimension  of 
Baptism",  was  subjected  to  considerable  revision  in  the  light  of  the  Standing  Commission's 
comments  made  at  Matanzas  (Matanzas  Minutes,  pp.  30-31,  65-66)  together  with  an 
impressive  range  of  comments  from  individuals  and  institutions  on  the  Prague  text.  The 
meeting  at  Faverges  in  2001  was  felt  to  have  been  very  productive.  The  text  now  appeared 
under  a new  title,  and  with  a switch  of  ordering  of  subjects  and,  it  was  hoped,  clarifications 
of  terminology;  it  offered  some  conclusions  around  the  subject  of  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism.  Furthermore,  appendices  had  been  prepared  which  both  surveyed  the  steps 
towards  this  text  and  also  offered  practical  suggestions  to  churches  as  they  went  forward 
into  the  future.  It  could  not  be  said  that  all  obstacles  or  problems  had  been  removed,  nor 
that  all  issues  had  been  studied.  What  was  requisite  in  the  water  ritual  that  was  baptism  still 
needed  to  be  agreed  upon;  how  precisely  that  once  for  all  action  was  connected  with 
lifelong  growth  by  the  baptised  Christian  was  another  question;  and  what  was  meant  and 
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expected  and  consequent  upon  "mutual  recognition"  of  "common  baptism"  demanded 
clarification.  Therefore  further  work  was  required,  and  some  was  anticipated,  for  instance, 
within  the  Joint  Working  Group  as  well  as  from  Faith  and  Order.  There  were  outstanding 
projects  agreed  at  Matanzas,  to  do  with  the  study  of  churches,  liturgical  texts  and 
catechetical/formation  practices.  However,  it  was  felt  by  those  presenting  the  present  text 
that  significant  issues  were  raised  for  all  churches  within  this  work.  The  request  was  made 
that  the  small  group  allocated  to  reflect  here  in  Gazzada  on  the  subject  should  prioritise 
future  work  give  guidelines  of  a possible  timetable. 

One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  of  Christian  Initiation  1 2 

Faverges,  October  2001 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism:  a gift  and  inspiration  to  the  churches 

1.  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  just  as  you  were  called  to  the  one  hope  of  your 
calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all 
and  through  all  and  in  all.  (Eph.  4:4-6)} 

Following  the  biblical  witness  the  churches  understand  baptism  as  the  event,  unique  and 
unrepeatable,  by  which  Christ  claims  his  followers  and  makes  them  his  own.  In  accord  with 
this.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  says:  "Therefore,  our  one  baptism  into  Christ 
constitutes  a call  to  the  churches  to  overcome  their  divisions  and  visibly  manifest  their 
fellowship".3 

2.  In  many  cases  churches  do  mutually  recognise  (as  it  was  put  at  the  fifth  world 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order)  "one  another's  baptism  as  the  one  baptism  into  Christ",4  and 
this  has  important  consequences  for  the  self-understanding  and  practice  of  all  the 
churches.  But  it  is  also  true  that  "not  all  churches  are  able  to  recognise  other  churches' 


1 This  text  reached  its  present  form  at  a consultation  of  theologians,  liturgists,  pastors  and  worship 
leaders  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Faverges,  France  in  October  2001.  It  stands  within  a process  of  ref  lection  on  the  role  of 
worship  (and  most  recently  on  baptism)  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity,  a process  traced  in  detail  in 
Appendix  I.  The  consultation  based  its  work  on  “The  Sacramental  Dimension  of  Baptism",  a text 
produced  at  a consultation  in  Prague,  Czech  Republic  in  May-June  2000.  The  present  document,  which 
replaces  and  supersedes  that  earlier  text,  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  the  churches  (a)  to 
realize  fully  the  consequences  of  their  existing  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  and  (b)  to  clarify  issues 
which,  in  some  cases,  prevent  such  recognition. 

2 Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  scripture  quotations  contained  herein  are  from  the  New  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  1989,  1995  by  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  are  used  by  permission.  All  rights 
reserved. 

3 Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1982,  "Baptism",  §6,  p.  3.  Also: 
"Mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  acknowledged  as  an  important  sign  of  expressing  the  baptismal  unity 
given  in  Christ.  Wherever  possible,  mutual  recognition  should  be  expressed  explicitly  by  the 
churches",  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  § 15,  p.  6;  and  "Baptism,  therefore,  constitutes  a 
sacramental  bond  of  unity  linking  all  who  have  been  reborn  by  means  of  it":  Unitatis  Redintegratio, 
§22,  in  The  Documents  of  Vatican  II,  ed.  Walter  M.  Abbott,  S.J.,  New  York,  Guild  Press,  America 
Press,  Association  Press,  1966,  p.  364. 

4 See  the  Worship  Book,  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993, 
Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  English,  pp.  10-12;  Spanish,  pp. 
30-33;  German,  pp.  51-54;  French,  pp.  72-75. 
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baptisms,  and  not  all  agree  entirely  on  the  insights  of  BEM  concerning  baptism".1  The 
situation  is  indeed  complex,  as  the  following  instances  make  clear. 

3.  In  some  cases,  this  mutual  recognition  reflects  a condition  of  full  sharing  in  faith 
and  life  among  the  churches.  In  other  cases,  mutual  recognition  exists  together  with 
significant  limitations  in  sharing,  particularly  at  the  eucharistic  table  - raising  questions  for 
some  about  the  meaning  of  recognition,  if  not  of  baptism  itself.  In  cases  where  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism  is  lacking,  some  churches  (or  congregations  within  them)  require  the 
baptism  of  all  persons  seeking  membership,  even  if  they  have  already  undergone  baptism  in 
another  church.  Within  some  churches,  the  readiness  to  recognise  baptisms  performed  in 
another  church  varies  from  place  to  place  depending  on  local  circumstances,  including  the 
degree  of  awareness,  and  acceptance,  of  the  ecumenical  dimension  of  the  church's  life.  A 
related  difficulty  is  how  churches  respond  to  requests  for  baptism  from  persons  previously 
baptised,  and  on  what  grounds  this  might  be  refused. 

B.  Recognition  and  discernment  of  common  practices  of  Christian  initiation 

4.  The  complexity  of  the  present  ecumenical  situation  reflects  the  fact  that  in  the 
discussion  of  baptism,  there  are  three  different  ways  that  baptism  could  be  understood. 
In  its  narrowest  sense,  baptism  refers  to  the  liturgical  water  rite.  Baptism  may  also  refer 
to  the  pattern  (or  ordo)  of  initiation  which  includes  various  components  in  addition  to  the 
water  rite  (§  20-26).  In  its  broadest  sense  baptism  refers  to  life-long  formation  and 
responsible  discipleship. 

5.  Just  as  baptism  has  several  levels  of  understanding,  mutual  recognition  arises  in  at 
least  three  contexts.  Mutual  recognition  means:  recognising  one  another  individually  as 
Christians,  recognising  the  baptism  of  a person  from  one  faith  community  who  seeks 
entrance  into  another,  recognising  one  another  as  churches  (as  authentic  expressions  of  the 
One  Church  of  Jesus  Christ). 

6.  In  all  of  these  contexts,  recognition  indicates  that  one  party  acknowledges  an 
already-existing  quality,  identity  or  status  which  it  has  discerned  in  another.  It  does  not 
mean  that  one  party  grants  to  another  a status  which  is  within  its  power  to  give. 

7.  Recognition  in  this  sense  of  "acknowledging"  corresponds  to  the  churches'  deepening 
koinonia  as  experienced  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  recognition  as  acknowledgement 
stresses  the  commitment  of  the  churches  to  one  another,  on  the  basis  of  their  shared 
convictions  and  values,  as  equal  partners  within  the  search  for  visible  unity.  This  by  no 
means  excludes  their  calling  one  anrther  to  a fuller  expression  of,  as  the  preface  to 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  puts  it,  "the  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages".2  Such 
respectful  mutual  encouragement  and  correction  is  natural,  as  each  church  seeks  to  discern 
in  the  other  - as  in  itself  - an  authentic  expression  of  the  One  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  understanding  of  recognition  as  acknowledgement 
for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism?  Mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  a process  of  the 


1 “Faith  and  Order  Work  on  Worship  (with  special  reference  to  Baptism)  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,  Planning  Meeting,  Communaute  de  Crandchamp,  July,  1998",  Appendix  III,  "Report  of 
Planning  Croup  on  Worship",  in  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  15-24  June 
1999,  Toronto,  Canada,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  185,  World  Council  of  Churches  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  1999,  p.  101  (Report,  pp.  100-110). 

2 Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “Preface",  p.  x. 
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churches'  discerning  apostolicity  in  each  other's  communions.  This  discernment  takes  place 
on  each  of  the  levels  of  the  understanding  of  baptism. 

9.  a)  Recognition  of  baptism  concerns  discernment  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  rite 
itself.  The  baptismal  ritual  typically  includes  the  water  rite  and  the  trinitarian  formula.  The 
importance  of  these  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  that  these  "signs  of  initiation", 
which  initiate  the  baptized  into  the  realities  signified,  function  as  signs  of  the  common  faith 
which  Christians  share.  Thus  the  trir.tarian  formula  signals  faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit;  and  the  water  rite  signals  initiation  into  the  complexus  of  meanings  of  the 
biblical  teaching  on  baptism  (cf.  §10-12,  31-35,  36-37) 

b)  Recognition  of  baptism  includes  discerning  apostolicity  in  the  larger  pattern  of 
Christian  initiation.  In  Christian  churches  there  is  typically  a rich  pattern  of  initiation  which 
includes  formation  in  the  faith,  baptism  in  water,  and  eucharistic  communion  leading  to 
responsible  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

c)  Recognition  of  baptism  will  also  involve  discerning  apostolicity  in  the  ongoing  life 
and  witness  of  the  ecclesial  community  that  baptizes  and  forms  the  new  Christian. 

II.  BAPTISM:  SYMBOL  AND  PATTERN  OF  THE  NEW  LIFE  IN  CHRIST 
A.  The  imagery  of  new  life  in  baptism 

1.  Biblical  bap  tismal  imagery 

10.  For  most  churches,  baptism  actualizes  or  focuses  the  whole  history  of  salvation. 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  presents  the  churches  with  a rich  tableau  of  images  from 
scripture  which  express  the  reality  of  new  life  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Baptism  is  participation  in  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  (Rom.  6:3-5;  Col.  2:12);  a 
washing  away  of  sin  (1  Cor.6:ll);  a new  birth  (Jn,  3:5);  an  enlightenment  by  Christ 
(Eph.  5:14);  a re-clothing  in  Christ  (Gal.  3:27);  a renewal  by  the  Spirit  (Titus  3:5); 
the  experience  of  salvation  from  the  flood  (1  Peter  3:20-21);  an  exodus  from 
bondage  (1  Cor.  10:1-2);  and  a liberation  into  a new  humanity  in  which  barriers  of 
division  whether  of  sex  or  race  or  social  status  are  transcended  (Gal.  3:27-28;  1 Cor. 
12:13).’ 

11.  In  the  celebration  of  baptism  these  images  often  point  to  stories  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  understood  as  ’types'  of  the  salvation  to  be  brought  in  Christ.  Thus 
baptism  joins  the  candidate  not  only  to  Christ  but  to  the  entire  history  of  salvation.  The 
waters  of  creation  in  Genesis  (Gen.  1)  prefigure  the  waters  of  the  new  creation  in  baptism; 
the  extirpation  of  sin  through  the  flood  (Gen.7)  anticipates  the  washing  from  sin  in  baptism; 
the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  14)  foreshadows  the  exodus  from  bondage  and  the 
liberation  into  a new  creation;  the  water  from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  17)  prefigures 
Christ  who  gives  the  water  of  life.  Similarly  the  act  of  covenant  in  circumcision  (Gen.  17) 
has  its  parallel  in  the  new  act  of  covenant  - baptism;  and  as  God  was  able  to  bring  new  life 
to  dry  bones  (Ez.  37)  so  God,  through  the  waters  of  baptism,  brings  new  life  to  those  who 
seek  baptism. 

12.  The  churches  throughout  the  ages  have  drawn  on  these  images  with  differing 
emphases,  ignoring  some  and  using  others  heavily.  Some  of  these  differences  arise  from  the 
particular  cultural  contexts  within  which  Christians  and  churches  live,  which  have  helped  to 


Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  ‘Baptism’,  § 2,  p.  2. 
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form  their  theological  outlook,  but  which  have  also  resulted  in  certain  limitations.  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  has  helped  many  churches  to  discover  anew  the  variety  of  scriptural 
images  which  have  been  used  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  baptism.  When  seen  separately, 
each  image  risks  presenting  an  unbalanced  or  monochromatic  view  of  baptism;  together, 
they  portray  a colourful  mosaic  of  the  reality  of  new  life  in  Christ.  Here  the  churches  are 
challenged  to  listen  to  one  another,  and  to  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  others,  as  they 
seek  to  understand  the  wealth  of  meaning  in  baptism. 

2.  Sign  and  symbol 

13.  Over  the  centuries,  the  churches  have  incorporated  into  the  celebration  of  baptism 
a wide  range  of  symbols  and  symbolic  actions  based  on  scriptural  images  (involving  not  only 
water  but  - for  instance  - light,  new  garments,  oil,  and  laying  on  of  hands)  in  an  attempt  to 
express  and  interpret  the  richness  of  the  baptismal  act.  These  actions  have  varied  with 
time,  place  and  cultural  context  and  have  done  so  from  Christian  beginnings. 

14.  Integral  to  the  practice  of  baptism  in  all  churches  are  both  natural  elements  used 
as  signs  or  symbols,  and  symbolic  actions.  The  words  'symbol'  and  ‘sign1  are  understood  in 
different  ways  in  different  contexts.  In  this  text,  the  word  'symbol'  will  be  used  to 
designate  something  that  actually  participates  in  the  reality  which  it  represents,  while  ’sign' 
simply  points  to  a reality  beyond  itself.  Symbols  incorporate  a wide  variety  of  meanings, 
both  positive  and  negative.  Signs  can  be  more  restrictive  in  their  significance,  pointing  to 
but  one  thing.  However,  we  should  observe  that  the  phrase  'effective  sign'  often  used  in 
ecumenical  literature  bears  the  same  dynamic  meaning  as  the  term  'symbol'  used  here.  The 
terms  ’image'  and  ’type'  are  also  sometimes  used  in  reflections  on  the  sacraments.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  these  refer  to  the  history  of  salvation;  the  former  to  the  variety  of  its 
representations,  and  the  latter  to  how  these  are  interpreted  as  prefiguring  Christ. 

15.  In  baptism,  water  is  a sign  in  the  sense  that  it  points  to  certain  realities.  For 
example,  its  application  carries  the  meaning  of  washing  and  so  points  towards  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  made  possible  in  Christ.  Immersion  in  water  suggests  burial  in  the  death 
of  Christ.  Rising  from  the  water  suggests  the  breaking  of  the  waters  from  the  womb  at  the 
time  of  birth,  and  thus  demonstrates  the  way  in  which  a new  Christian  enters  into  a new  life 
made  possible  by  the  gospel  of  divine  grace,  as  well  as  pointing  towards  the  final  kingdom  in 
which  the  Christian  shall  be  raised  from  death.  But  for  many  the  water  of  baptism  is  also  a 
symbol,  in  the  sense  that  it  participates  in  the  reality  which  it  represents,  making  possible 
something  which  would  not  be  possible  otherwise. 

3 . The  liturgical  expression  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  bap  tism 

16.  Material  signs  employed  as  symbols  elucidate  the  many  theological  realities 
associated  with  baptism.  For  example  water,  particularly  when  used  abundantly,  bears  both 
positive  and  negative  qualities  since  it  can  be  seen  as  the  means  of  participation  in  Christ's 
death,  as  if  through  drowning,  and  as  the  means  of  new  birth,  as  if  from  the  waters  of  a 
womb.  The  use  of  water  as  a natural  agent  for  washing  is  seen  in  some  traditions  as  God's 
cleansing  of  the  candidate  from  his  or  her  sin.  Similarly,  oil  may  be  used  as  a symbol  of  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  incorporation  into  the  royal  priesthood,  a baptismal 
garment  as  symbolizing  the  ’putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’,  and  the  light  of  the  baptismal 
candle  as  symbolizing  our  sharing  in  Christ  as  ’the  light  of  the  world.' 

17.  Where  candidates  offer  a personal  testimony  at  the  time  of  their  baptism,  this  is 
seen  as  a powerful  sign  of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  embodied  in  the  lives  of  particular 
individuals,  thus  revealing  God's  power  to  convert  and  to  save.  At  the  same  time,  the 
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assembly  which  gathers  to  celebrate  the  act  of  baptism  signifies  the  whole  Church  into 
which  the  baptized  are  incorporated. 

18.  Baptismal  practices  in  various  churches  show  different  approaches  to  the  blending 
of  sign  and  symbol.  Through  all  the  differences,  however,  there  appears  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  created  elements  in  expressing  the  saving  power  of  God. 

19.  Today,  as  churches  engage  more  closely  with  the  cultures  in  which  they  live,  there  is 
a new  process  of  exploration  as  to  how  other  elements,  held  to  be  of  symbolic  importance  in 
local  cultures,  can  also  be  used  to  express  the  richness  of  the  various  dimensions  of 
baptism.  This  has  been  explored  at  length  in  the  Faith  and  Order  consultation  in  Faverges  in 
France  in  1997  and  its  accompanying  illustrations.1  These  reflections  open  the  way  to 
further  creative  developments  in  this  area  but,  as  was  noted  at  the  first  Faverges 
consultation  on  baptism,2  this  process  must  be  done  critically  and  with  caution. 

B.  Baptism  and  life-long  growing  into  Christ 

20.  'Baptism  is  related  not  only  to  momentary  experience,  but  to  lifelong  growth  into 
Christ'.3  In  the  early  church  this  was  expressed  in  the  emergence  of  complex  patterns  of 
Christian  nurture  which  included  instruction  in  faith  before  and  after  baptism,  as  well  as  an 
extended  series  of  liturgical  celebrations  marking  the  journey  in  a growing  faith.  These 
aspects  were  focused  in  the  water  rite  of  baptism  and  admission  to  the  eucharistic  table. 
Reflection  on  some  of  these  early  patterns  was  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  Faverges 
Consultation  in  1997,  and  formed  a basis  of  its  proposals  on  the  ordo  (pattern  or  shape)  of 
baptism:  formation  in  faith,  baptism  in  water,  and  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community 
constitute  the  baptismal  ordo  in  its  broadest  sense.4  In  the  present  document  the  word 
'pattern'  is  used  instead  of  ordo,  to  make  clear  (as  was  already  intended  in  the  earlier 
study)  that  in  different  Christian  traditions  these  three  aspects  may  appear  in  a different 
order  and  with  different  expressions. 

21.  These  aspects  - formation  in  faith,  water  rite  and  participation  in  community  - may 
be  discerned  in  some  form  in  the  baptismal  practices  of  the  churches,  whatever  the  age  of 
the  person  being  baptized.  The  water  rite  itself  includes  profession  of  faith,  and  it  takes 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  worshipping  community.  These  three  aspects  are  also  reflected  in 
the  wider  context  of  events  which  surround  the  act  of  baptism,  and  which  mark  the 
beginnings  or  early  stages  of  the  Christian  life.  That  is,  the  water  rite  is  central  to  a 
process  which  includes  extended  formation  in  faith  and  deepening  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  Initiation  into  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  church  is  thus  a larger 
process  than  the  moment  of  baptism.  The  three  aspects  of  the  pattern  are  further 
reflected  in  life-long  growth  in  Christ  into  which  the  baptized  enters  ever  more  deeply.  The 
way  of  discipleship  is  marked  daily  by  the  baptismal  actions  of  dying  to  self  and  rising  with 
Christ  to  new  life.  The  following  account  spells  out  these  aspects  in  more  detail. 

22.  The  threefold  pattern  of  ’baptism’  in  its  widest  sense  thus  embraces: 


1 Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our  Common  Baptism,  see  esp.  ‘III.  The 
inculturation  of  baptism',  p.83-88. 

2 See  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our  Common  Baptism,  ’Report  of  the 
Consultation,’  ’Criteria  for  the  Inculturation  of  Baptism',  § 36-42,  pp.  85-88. 

3 Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  ’Baptism',  § 9,  p.  4. 

4 Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism,  Report  of  the 
Consultation,  ’The  common  baptismal  ordo',  § 17-24,  pp.  78-81. 
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a)  Formation  in  faith.  This  aspect  includes  preaching  and  teaching  about  the  faith 
of  the  church  before  and  after  the  act  of  baptism,  which  in  some  traditions  takes  formal 
shape  in  catechesis.  This  is  intended  to  lead  to  conversion,  appropriation  of  the  faith  in 
heart  and  mind,  and  trust  in  the  triune  God.  Within  the  whole  process  of  formation  in  faith, 
the  faith  which  is  expressed  by  the  community  of  the  church,  parents  and  sponsors  in  the 
case  of  an  infant  who  is  baptized  must  be  professed  later  on  by  that  person  himself  or 
herself.  In  some  traditions  this  profession  may  take  the  form  of  a formal  rite,  while  in 
others  it  may  consist  in  intentional  participation  in  the  life  of  the  local  worshipping 
community.  It  should  be  stressed  that  formation  in  faith  is  a life-long  process  and  does  not 
conclude  with  any  particular  act  of  profession,  except  for  the  final  profession  which  is  the 
witness  of  a Christian  death. 

b)  The  rite  of  baptism.  ‘Baptism  is  a gift  of  God  and  is  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit'.1  It  is  thus  the  central  symbolic  act  within  the 
whole  process  of  Christian  initiation.  Immersion  in  water  is  the  fullest  expression  of  death 
and  rebirth  to  new  life,  although  other  uses  of  water  (pouring  or  sprinkling)  are  attested  to 
in  ancient  Christian  traditions,  reflect  other  biblical  images  for  the  giving  of  life  and  the 
Spirit,  and  are  authentic  means  of  baptism.  Nevertheless  we  are  aware  that  different 
modes  of  baptism  may  raise  obstacles  to  mutual  recognition  in  some  cases.  Further 
difficulties  are  caused  by  those  churches  which  practise  baptism  without  water  (identifying 
only  a baptism  with  the  Spirit),  or  which  understand  baptism  as  an  event  without  material 
signs,  or  which  use  formulas  which  do  not  explicitly  use  the  triune  name  of  'Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit*.  Most  churches  affirm  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism  - sometimes 
called  'sealing'  by  the  Spirit  - while  they  also  recognize  the  role  of  the  Spirit  at  other 
moments  in  the  wider  process  of  initiation. 

c)  Participation  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  act  of  baptism  is  normally 
fulfilled  in  a sharing  in  the  eucharist  (or  Lord's  supper),  and  in  this  way  the  newly  baptized 
are  further  integrated  into  the  life  of  the  local  Christian  community.  Some  churches  mark 
this  stage  of  participation  with  additional  signs  of  welcome  and  mutual  commitment.  Those 
newly  baptized  will  take  their  place  in  the  ‘royal,  priestly  and  prophetic'  community  that  is 
the  church,  and  so  will  exercise  the  spiritual  gifts  with  which  they  have  been  endowed  for 
service  in  the  church  and  the  world.  The  place  of  a rite  of  'confirmation'  in  this  process  of 
growth  in  Christ  is  discussed  further  Lelow  (cf.  §26) 

23.  It  is  in  the  interplay  of  the  three  aspects  of  the  pattern  of  baptism,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  enacted  in  their  lives,  that  the  churches  can  find  some  way 
forward  in  the  mutual  recognition  of  various  traditions.  For  example,  some  churches  which 
describe  themselves  as  ‘believer  baptists'  have  come  to  appreciate  the  practice  of  churches 
which  baptize  infants  when  baptism  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  a believing  community, 
which  will  provide  the  context  for  the  ongoing  Christian  nurture  of  the  baptized  as  they 
grow  in  their  life  in  Christ.  Similarly,  some  churches  which  baptize  infants  have  come  to 
take  more  seriously  the  process  of  ongoing  formation,  in  the  light  of  dialogue  with  churches 
which  baptize  only  those  able  to  declare  personally  their  faith  in  Christ. 

24.  The  close  connection  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist  is  most  evident  in  a unified 
rite  of  initiation  in  which  the  baptized  receives  communion  for  the  first  time.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  baptism  should  be  celebrated  in  the  context  of  the  eucharist,  in  the  presence  of 
the  faith  community  into  which  the  newly  baptized  is  being  initiated.  This  would  also  allow 
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members  of  the  congregation  a further  opportunity  to  remember,  and  reaffirm,  their  own 
baptismal  vows.  For  this  reason,  at  the  very  least  baptisms  should  take  place  in  the  midst  of 
the  congregation  gathered  in  worship.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry1  encouraged  the 
administration  of  baptism  during  public  worship,  and  particularly  on  great  festival  occasions 
intimately  connected  with  baptism  such  as  Easter,  Pentecost  and  Epiphany. 

25.  Another  reason  for  the  celebration  of  baptism  during  public  worship  is  that  this 
offers  a means  through  which  churches  rediscover  the  corporate  significance  of  baptism. 
In  many  churches,  this  has  become  a time  at  which  the  whole  Christian  community  can 
affirm  its  Christian  commitment  together.  There  is  a growing  awareness  among  churches  of 
the  importance  of  the  importance  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  as  a regular  public 
affirmation  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  including  its  commitment  to  Christian  service.  At 
the  same  time  the  presence  of  the  community  at  the  baptism  expresses  its  involvement  in 
the  whole  process  of  initiation,  and  its  responsibility  for  the  continued  growth  in  Christ  of 
the  newly  baptized.  It  would  be  fruitful  to  explore  this  and  further  ways  in  which  Christian 
commitment  can  be  affirmed  corporately. 

26.  As  'growing  in  newness  of  life’  is  an  ongoing,  life-long  process,  various  traditions  put 
different  emphases  on  the  means,  and  timing,  of  moments  of  affirmation  of  Christian 
commitment.  For  some  traditions  this  has  been  ritualised  in  the  practice  of  confirmation, 
understood  as  an  affirmation  of  baptismal  faith.  This  is  a matter  of  some  discussion  among 
and  within  churches  which  have  different  sources  for,  and  understandings  of,  confirmation. 

a)  In  some  churches  confirmation  has  its  origins  in  a post-baptismal,  episcopal 
anointing  in  early  Christianity  - an  event  which,  in  the  course  of  history  in  the  West, 
became  separated  in  time  from  the  baptismal  ritual.  In  other  churches,  particularly  those 
whose  roots  lie  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  confirmation  has  its  source  in 
the  more  mature  profession  of  faith  expected  of  adolescents.  Thus  for  some  traditions 
confirmation  is  a sacramental  part  of  the  baptismal  action  (even  if  performed  years  later, 
when  a person  baptized  as  an  infant  reaches  an  age  of  ’maturity').  For  other  traditions 
confirmation,  whenever  it  is  performed,  is  understood  as  in  some  sense  "completing" 
baptism.  For  still  other  traditions  confirmation  has  an  independent  life  and  is’ understood 
not  as  ’completing'  a person's  earlier  baptism  - that  is  viewed  as  complete  in  and  of  itself  - 
but  as  an  act,  by  a person  now  ’mature',  which  publicly  witnesses  to  and  affirms  it.  These 
quite  different  understandings  of  confirmation  are  further  confused  when,  in  some 
languages,  the  same  word  is  used  for  more  than  one  of  the  practices.  (There  is  less 
difficulty  in  languages  where  the  names  for  the  two  rites  are  linguistically  distinct,  for 
example  the  German  Firmung  vs.  Konf  irmation,  or  the  Czech  bi_movanf  vs.  konf  irmace.) 

b)  Recent  years  have  seen  considerable  confusion  as  some  traditions,  seeking  to 
clarify  their  understanding  and  practice  of  confirmation,  have  drawn  on  the  practice  of 
others,  often  imposing  on  their  own  rites  theologies  which  are  incompatible  with  their 
origins.  It  seems  doubtful,  for  example,  that  the  various  theologies  of  the  Orthodox 
practice  of  chrismation  can  help  resolve  the  theological  confusion  within  Western  churches 
about  the  practice  of  confirmation.  Further  difficulties  arise  when  some  within  a tradition 
advocate  restoring,  even  in  the  case  of  infants,  the  original  close  temporal  link  between 
baptism  and  confirmation,  while  others  would  have  confirmation  take  place  much  later  in 
life.  Thus  the  place  and  role  of  confirmation  within  the  practice  of  Christian  initiation  is  a 
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matter  of  some  discussion  among  the  churches,  and  needs  to  be  clarified  through  further 
conversation  among  them. 

C.  Sacrament  and  ordinance 

27.  Describing  baptism  as  a sacrament  requires  some  further  explication,  since  the 
word  'sacrament'  is  used  with  a variety  of  meanings  among  the  churches.  A II  churches  can 
agree  that  ’the  sacraments'  have  meaning  only  within  the  context  of  an  ecclesial  community; 
indeed,  the  church  itself  can  be  understood  as  the  sacramental  p resence  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  Sacraments  are  often  described  as  'a  visible  form  of  an  invisible  grace',  so  that 
through  Christ,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God's  saving  work  is  actualized  in  the 
very  event  from  which  the  person  and  the  ecclesial  community,  as  well  as  the  whole 
universe,  benefits.  Through  the  sacraments,  human  life  is  drawn  ever  more  deeply  into  the 
communion  of  the  triune  God.  The  Greek  word  'mystery'  (mysterion),  of  which  sacrament  is  a 
translation,  also  draws  attention  to  the  unfolding  of  God's  purpose  of  salvation  in  Christ, 
and  so  to  an  anticipation  in  the  sacraments  of  the  future  new  creation.  Churches  which  hold 
to  this  understanding  of  sacrament  may,  however,  still  differ  about  the  way  that  God's 
gracious  presence  is  related  to  the  material  elements,  and  about  the  way  that  salvation  in 
the  present  is  related  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

28.  The  word  ’ordinance',  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  certain  acts  within  the 
worship  and  liturgy  of  the  church  are  performed  in  obedience  to  the  command  and  example 
of  Christ.  Those  who  affirm  the  reality  of  'sacraments’  usually  regard  these  also  as 
ordinances,  while  some  who  prefer  the  term  ordinance’  may  in  fact  be  giving  this  a 
sacramental  meaning.  Some  churches  which  use  only  the  word  'ordinance’  may,  however, 
regard  acts  such  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  as  being  signs  of  a reality  which  has 
already  been  actualized  and  which  is  even  now  effective  by  faith  in  the  life  of  the  believer 
and  the  congregation.  For  all  these  differences,  most  traditions  can  agree  that  the  realities 
pointed  to  by  the  sacraments/ordinances  bring  Christians  to  the  central  mysteries  of  the 
life  in  Christ. 

29.  Another  way  of  thinking  about  sacraments  is  to  affirm  both  that  they  are 
expressive  of  divine  realities,  representing  that  which  is  already  true,  and  also  that  they 
are  instrumental  in  that  God  uses  them  to  bring  about  a new  reality.  Some  traditions 
emphasize  the  instrumental  meaning  of  baptism,  recognizing  it  as  an  action  in  which  God 
transforms  the  life  of  the  candidate  as  he  or  she  is  brought  into  the  Christian  community. 
Other  traditions  emphasize  expressive  aspects,  seeing  in  baptism  a God-given  and  eloquent 
demonstration,  within  the  Christian  community,  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  its  saving 
significance  for  the  person  who  - being  already  a Christian  through  his  or  her  personal 
encounter  and  continuing  relationship  with  Christ  - is  then  baptized.  These  two  approaches 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  both  may  be  regarded  as  essential  for  understanding  the  full 
meaning  of  baptism.  They  may,  however,  represent  different  starting  points  in  considering 
the  interdependence  of  faith  as  an  ongoing  process  and  a sacramental  event. 

30.  Differences  of  interpretation,  as  well  as  differences  in  practice  about  sacraments, 
remain  a reality  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  One  may  distinguish  between  areas  of 
misunderstanding  and  issues  on  which,  even  after  clarification,  there  continues  to  be 
disagreement.  One  misunderstanding,  for  example,  is  over  the  attempt  to  formulate  a 
doctrine  intended  to  safeguard  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  irrespective  of  the 
worthiness  of  the  celebrant  or  of  the  recipient.  This  has  often  wrongly  been  construed  as 
offering  a 'mechanical'  view  of  the  sacrament,  in  which  grace  is  dispensed  in  an  automatic 
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way;  in  fact,  it  is  an  attempt  to  safeguard  the  truth  that  God  is  graciously  at  work  in  a way 
which  transcends  human  shortcomings. 

III.  BAPTISM  AND  THE  CHURCH 
A.  The  church:  community  of  the  baptised 

31.  The  church  is  the  koinonia  of  those  who  have  come  into  faith  and  are  baptised  into 
Christ's  one  body.  In  baptism,  God,  acting  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  establishes  a new  and 
lasting  relationship  with  each  believer,  thereby  also  drawing  the  newly  baptised  into  a new 
relationship  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  body.  A rich  variety  of  biblical  images 
describe  baptism  and  the  baptismal  relationship  (cf.  §9)  providing  a foundation  for 
baptismal  ecclesiology. 

32.  Some  biblical  texts  stress  the  pneumatological  and  trinitarian  aspects  of  baptism: 
for  example,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  presence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the 
water  bath  in  the  Jordan. 

In  those  days  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  and  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
Jordan.  And  just  as  he  was  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  he  saw  the  heavens  torn 
apart  and  the  Spirit  descending  like  a dove  on  him.  And  a voice  came  from  heaven, 
"You  are  my  Son,  the  Beloved,  with  you  I am  well  pleased".  (Mk.  1:9-11,  cf.  Synoptic 
parallels  Mt.  3:13-17  and  Lk.  3:21-22) 

In  Christian  baptism,  the  baptised  become  adopted  heirs  of  the  Father,  and  receive  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  this  adoption  and  anointing,  the  Church  participates  in  the 
trinitarian  life  of  God. 

33.  Other  biblical  passages  identify  baptism  as  participation  in  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  and  stress  the  new  life  of  the  baptised: 

Do  you  not  know  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  were 
baptized  into  his  death?  Therefore  we  have  been  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death,  so  that,  just  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
so  we  too  might  walk  in  newness  of  life.  (Rom.  6:3-4) 

The  act  of  baptismal  immersion  is  the  sign  of  the  Christian  dying  and  rising  to  new  life  in 
Christ.  By  this  unity  with  Christ,  the  church  participates  in  the  Pascal  mystery. 

34.  Other  scriptural  texts  teach  that  baptism  expresses  the  reconciliation  of 
Christians  with  God,  and  with  one  another  and  the  Church's  task  to  bring  divine 
reconciliation  to  the  world. 

• But  you  were  washed,  you  were  sanctified,  you  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  (1  Cor.  6:11b) 

• As  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  have  clothed  yourselves  with  Christ.  There 
is  no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male  and 
female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Gal.  3:27-28) 

• All  this  is  from  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  has  given  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation;  that  is,  in  Christ  God  was  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not 
counting  their  trespasses  against  them,  and  entrusting  the  message  of  reconciliation  to 
us.  (2  Cor.  5:18-19) 

Through  baptism  each  Christian  is  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  bring  the 
good  news  to  the  world. 
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35.  Other  biblical  texts  express  the  eschatological  dimension  of  baptism.  For  example: 

• Therefore  we  have  been  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  so  that,  just  as  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  too  might  walk  in  the 
newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  united  with  him  in  a death  like  his,  we  will  certainly 
be  united  with  him  in  a resurrection  like  his  (Rom.  6:4-5). 

• If  we  have  died  with  him,  we  will  also  live  with  him;  if  we  endure,  we  will  also  reign  with 
him.  (2  Tm.  2:llb-12a) 

In  passages  such  as  these  Christians  are  reminded  that  their  true  citizenship  is  in  the 
kingdom  (cf.  Phil.  3:20).  The  church  s the  anticipation  of  the  reign  of  God  in  which  the 
church's  fulfilment  is  to  be  found. 

B.  Baptism  as  entry  into  the  church 

36.  In  Acts  2:16-42,  in  response  to  Peter's  proclamation  that  Cod  had  made  the  Jesus 
who  had  been  crucified  both  Lord  and  Messiah,  the  people  asked,  "Brothers,  what  should  we 
do?"  (v.  37)  Peter  replied,  "Repent  and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  so  that  your  sins  may  be  forgiven  and  you  will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (v. 
38).  Those  who  welcomed  his  message  were  baptised  (v.  41),  and  "devoted  themselves  to  the 
apostles'  teaching  and  koinonia,  to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers"  (v.  42).  In 
drawing  nearer  to  Christ,  they  drew  nearer  to  each  other.  As  also  John  17  points  out, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  Christ  continues  to  be  present  in  the  life  of  the  church  after  his 
ascension.  The  Spirit  brings  Christians  into  Christ  and  into  a bond  of  unity  with  one  another. 
All  this  is  reflected  in  the  initiatory  events:  proclamation,  profession  of  faith,  baptism, 
participation  in  the  eucharist  and  life  in  community. 

37.  As  the  baptismal  process  makes  possible  our  membership  in  Christ  and  our  reception 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  these  are  maintained  and  nurtured  in  the  eucharist.  Baptism  and 
eucharist  realise  the  same  mystery  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  namely,  the  anamnesis 
(active  remembering,  re-presenting)  of  the  paschal  events  of  Christ’s  dying  and  rising  in 
expectation  of  their  fulfilment  in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  (cf.  2 Cor.  5:17  and  Lk  22:15- 
18).  Both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  lead  to  incorporation  into  Christ  and  the  Church.  The 
faith  community,  which  has  been  entered  by  baptism,  finds  expression  of  its  life  in  Christ 
and  the  Spirit  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

38.  The  church  is  both  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  temple  of  the  Spirit.  Baptism  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit,  is  inseparable  from  Christian  life  in  community.  The  baptised  are 
"temples"  because  the  Spirit  dwells  in  them.  But  they  are  temples  not  in  isolation,  but  as  a 
community.  Contemporary  culture  often  emphasises  individualism.  Baptism  and  a recovery  of 
the  life  in  the  Spirit,  however,  challenge  Christians  and  the  churches  to  recover  a sense  of 
life  in  common  in  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit. 

39.  The  rite  of  baptism  includes  a profession  of  faith.  In  churches  whose  worship  life 
includes  regular  use  of  creeds,  this  often  includes  the  Apostles'  or  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed.  Significantly,  neither  of  these  creeds  is  specific  to  a particular 
communion.  Likewise  in  churches  where  creeds  are  not  regularly  used,  the  same  trinitarian 
faith  is  professed  at  baptism  through  other  forms.  A person  is  baptised  into  "one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism"  (Eph  4:5).  Indeed,  reflecting  this  reality  the  liturgical  rites  of  baptism 
are  essentially  similar  in  many  churches. 

40.  Baptism,  however,  always  occurs  in  the  context  of  a particular  local  community 
which  shares  in  a specific  confessional  identity.  Consequently,  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
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community  in  which  a person  is  baptised  that  determines  - either  intentionally  or  as  a 
matter  of  fact  - the  confessional  identity  of  the  baptised. 

41.  These  confessional  communities  are  not  always  in  full  communion  with  one  another. 
This  results  in  a paradox:  while  baptism  brings  Christians  into  the  unity  of  Christ's  body, 
which  is  One,  at  the  same  time  the  location  of  baptism  within  a specific  confessional 
community  means  that  the  baptised  experience  disunity  with  many  other  Christians. 

C.  Baptism  and  the  eucharist 

42.  Both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  lead  Christians  into  communion  with  the  triune  God 
and  into  communion  with  one  another.  Where  there  is  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  some 
churches  understand  this  as  leading  to  their  members’  sharing  in  a common  eucharist:  the 
relationship  among  these  churches  is  such  that  their  communion  finds  its  logical  and  most 
complete  expression  in  their  partaking  together  at  the  Lord's  table. 

a)  In  other  cases  there  is  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  but  without  the  possibility 
of  a common  eucharist.  Here  a kind  of  "asymmetry"  seems  to  exist  between  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  eucharist:  all  bapt  sed  persons  have  been  incorporated  into  Christ's  one 
body,  the  church;  but  for  them  to  share  in  the  eucharist,  a state  of  full  ecclesial  communion 
must  exist  among  their  respective  churches. 

b)  Where  there  is  not  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  the  churches  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  share  in  a common  eucharist  depending  on  their  understanding  of  baptism,  the 
nature  of  the  church  and  its  membership,  and  of  the  eucharist. 

D.  Baptism,  initiation  and  church  membership 

43.  What  constitutes  full  initiation  into  the  Christian  church?  In  earliest  Christianity, 
"Baptism  upon  profession  of  faith  is  the  most  clearly  attested  pattern"  (Baptism,  Eucharist, 
and  Ministry,  ‘Baptism’  § 11).  By  the  fourth  century,  in  the  ancient  church,  the  unified  rite 
of  initiation  - including  baptism,  chrismation  (later  developed  into  confirmation  in  some 
churches)  and  eucharist  - clearly  marked  full  entry  into  the  Christian  church.  To  some 
extent  these  acts  of  initiation  have  still  been  kept  together  today,  for  example  in  the  case 
of  infant  baptism  in  the  Orthodox  church,  and  in  the  case  of  the  baptism  of  professing 
believers  wherever  this  is  practised.  However  the  historical  break-up  of  the  rites  of 
initiation  in  many  churches  has  led  to  their  being  received  separately  over  a (sometimes 
quite  lengthy)  period  of  time.  As  a result,  the  relationship  between  baptism  and  church 
membership  has  become  quite  complex 

44.  Among  the  churches  “membership"  now  seems  to  occur  at  varying  points  along  a 
continuum  of  practices.  Some  churches  have  developed  rites  for  the  welcoming  and  blessing 
of  children  as  an  initial  step  toward  membership.  In  some  communions,  catechumens  are 
considered  church  members,  as  reflected  in  their  right  to  a Christian  burial.  Some 
traditions  consider  faith  to  be  sufficient  for  church  membership,  even  prior  to  baptism.  For 
yet  others,  full  membership  seems  to  come  only  with  confirmation,  even  if  this  is  separated 
from  baptism  by  several  years.  Theologically  and  liturgically,  membership  appears  to  be 
"incomplete"  prior  to  admission  to  the  eucharist;  yet  some  baptised  are  barred  from  the 
eucharist  because  they  have  not  reached  a certain  age,  or  because  they  are  not  yet 
confirmed.  This  wide  diversity  of  practice  among  - and  sometimes  within  - the  churches 
indicates  discrepancies  between  theology,  symbol,  and  practice.  This  suggests  that  the 
churches  might  need  to  reflect  further  on  the  theological  implications  of  their  particular 
baptismal  practices. 
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45.  Christian  initiation,  understood  as  the  process  of  conversion  leading  to  conformity 
to  Christ,  is  a richer  concept  than  that  of  church  membership.  The  latter  is  too  often  based 
on  an  understanding  of  the  church  as  an  organisation,  rather  than  as  the  ekklesia  of 
believers  in  communion  with  Christ,  with  the  Spirit,  and  with  one  another.  Through  initiation 
a person  is  drawn  into  the  mystery  of  life  in  Christ.  Initiation  leads  to  a life-long  process  of 
formation  and  responsible  discipleship.  Thus,  as  stressed  throughout  this  text,  baptism  is 
part  of  the  larger  process  of  an  individual's  growth  into  the  body  of  Christ  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  churches  differ  in  their  understanding,  not  so  much  of  the 
goal  of  this  process  as  of  its  constituent  parts  and  when,  within  the  individual's  lifetime, 
they  should  occur. 

IV.  BAPTISM  AND  FAITH 

46.  In  the  search  for  unity,  the  churches  together  confess  that  "there  is  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism"  (Eph.  4:5).  United  in  the  one  Lord,  all  churches  affirm  that  faith 
accompanies  baptism;  but  what  is  the  relationship  between  faith  and  baptism,  and  how  is 
the  faith  of  the  community  related  to  the  faith  of  the  baptized  person? 

A.  The  faith  of  the  Church  and  the  faith  of  the  believer 

47.  The  source  of  faith  is  Sod  who  calls  persons  "by  name"  (Is.  43:1;  cf.  Acts  9:4).  Even 
the  freedom  to  respond  in  faith  is  Sod's  gracious  gift.  Faith  begins  in  persons  when  Sod 
sows  in  them  the  seed  of  simple  trust.  By  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  grow  up  into 
Christ,  in  whom  the  fullness  of  Sod  dwells  (Col.  1:19).  It  is  not  on  the  basis  of  their 
understanding  or  ability  that  human  beings  can  receive  Sod's  gift,  but  only  through  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  3:24;  1 Cor.  l:26ff). 

48.  As  Christians  mature,  their  frith  grows  into  conformity  with  the  faith  confessed, 
celebrated  and  witnessed  to  by  the  Christian  community,  both  locally  and  worldwide.  The 
believer's  faith  grows  and  deepens  in  the  relationship  with  Sod  in  Christ  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  faith  finds  its  fullness  in  the  faith  professed  by  the  whole  church 
throughout  the  ages.  Thus,  the  faith  which  the  believer  comes  to  confess  as  his  or  her  own 
is  that  faith  and  no  other.  The  "we  believe"  of  the  Christian  community  and  the  "I  believe" 
of  personal  commitment  become  one. 

49.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  church's  life,  this  convergence  of  the  "we  believe''and 
the  "I  believe"  found  expression  in  various  ways,  and  especially  in  baptismal  confession  and 
worship.  Christian  communities  shared  their  baptismal  creeds  as  a basis  of  their  unity. 
Later,  when  they  met  together  in  councils,  they  expressed  the  same  faith  in  the  shape  of 
more  extensive  formulations.  The  most  universally  acknowledged  creeds  in  use  today  are 
the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  and  the  Apostles'  creeds.1  At  the  heart  of  this  faith  is  the 
affirmation  of  the  triune  nature  of  God,  as  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

50.  This  faith,  professed  and  recognized  across  the  churches,  handed  down  by  our 
mothers  and  fathers  in  the  faith,  is  the  faith  which  is  celebrated  in  baptism.  When  a person 
is  baptized  into  this  trinitarian  faith,  a living  unity  is  created  which  transcends 
geographical,  social,  ethnic  and  temporal  boundaries;  that  person  is  brought  into 
relationship  with  the  whole  body  of  Christ  in  all  places  and  all  times. 


1 The  importance  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed  was  recognised  by  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  when  it  decided  to  use  this  creed  as  the  basis  for  the  elaboration  of  the  Apostolic  Faith 
(see  Confessing  the  One  Faith). 
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B.  The  divine  invitation  and  the  human  response  in  faith 

51.  The  churches  affirm  the  priority  of  the  divine  initiative  in  the  process  of  Christian 
initiation,  as  in  all  aspects  of  the  Christian  life.  Go d issues  an  invitation  and  enables  a 
response  in  faith.  These  two  aspects  come  to  fruition  in  the  act  of  baptism,  which  is  the 
visible  sign  of  belonging  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  commitment  to  walk  with  the  community 
which  follows  him.  While  the  scriptures  insist  on  the  necessity  of  baptism  (Matt.  28:19; 
Eph.  4:4),  they  may  be  understood  as  encompassing  a diversity  of  practice.  In  the  process 
of  initiation,  the  churches  historically  have  made  a distinction  between  those  who  may 
profess  faith  for  themselves,  and  those  who  cannot.  In  both  cases,  faith  needs  to  be 
discerned. 

52.  The  person  who  asks  for  baptism  for  himself  or  herself,  asks  to  walk  with  the 
church  on  a life-long  journey,  trusting  Christ  in  all  things.1  At  this  stage,  faith  may  take  only 
rudimentary  forms,  but  the  church  needs  to  discern  in  these  the  call  of  the  triune  God. 
Central  to  this  is  repentance  before  God  - the  willingness  to  renounce  evil  and  all  the 
"principalities  and  powers"  (Rom.  8:38,  Eph.  6:12)  which  hold  persons  captive,  to  turn  to 
Christ,  and  to  pledge  faithfulness  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  all  this,  the  church  rejoices  to  see 
God's  work  - the  divine  invitation  and  the  human  response  in  faith. 

53.  /Among  those  whom  God  calls  are  some  who  are  too  young  to  articulate  faith.  The 
church  welcomes  them  into  the  community  of  faith  that  lives  in  the  love  of  God.  Rejoicing 
that  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  congregation  accompanies  them  on  their 
journey  of  faith.  In  this  way,  children  are  enabled,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
express  their  Christian  commitment  in  and  through  the  fellowship  of  the  community. 

54.  God  calls  others  who,  owing  to  certain  disabilities,  may  never  be  able  to  articulate 
faith.  The  church  embraces  them  in  its  faith,  giving  thanks  to  God  who  chooses  "what  is 
weak  in  the  world  to  shame  the  strong"  (1  Cor.  1:27). 

55.  In  exercising  special  responsibilities  for  these  groups,  the  congregation  lives  out  its 
baptismal  faith  as  a community  of  worship  and  service,  so  that  everyone,  old  and  young,  of 
any  ability,  may  grow  in  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God.  Included  in  the  congregation’s  obligation  is  its  duty  to  ensure  that  parents,  godparents 
and  sponsors  also  each  have  their  responsibilities  within  the  process. 

C.  The  nurture  and  growth  of  faith  after  baptism 

56.  The  act  of  baptism  is  a new  beginning;  it  marks  a particular  point  on  the  journey 
with  Christ  and  into  Christ.  The  community  of  the  disciples  is  assured  by  the  love  of  God 
that  its  origin,  and  its  eschatological  completion,  rest  in  the  community  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
(2  Cor.  1:21-22).  For  this  reason,  the  baptized  have  not  yet  reached  their  goal.  They  must 
seek  above  all  to  grow  in  faith  and  to  become  what  they  are:  the  children  of  God  (John 
1:12).  The  reality  of  baptism  needs  to  be  lived  out  as  a daily  experience;  again  and  again,  the 
baptized  will  need  to  repent  and  turn  to  Christ  (Rom.  6:1-11,  Eph.  4:  21-5:2). 

57.  Throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives,  Christians  are  to  seek  faith,  hope  and  love.  God 
grants  deeper  insight,  greater  love,  maturing  faith  as  believers  engage  in  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  prayer  and  worship  and  love  of  neighbour.  In  sufferings  and  other  trials,  faith  is 


1 The  Armenian  tradition  provides  an  example.  Someone  who  seeks  baptism  is  asked,  "What  do  you  seek  of 
Cod's  Church?"  The  reply  is  "Faith,  hope,  love  and  baptism!" 
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tested.  In  all  these,  Christians  need  to  make  evident  their  participation  in  the  koinonia,  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  amongst  whom  Christ  is  present  in  word  and  sacrament.  They  are 
to  trust  Sod's  promises  to  feed  His  followers  on  the  way  with  the  bread  of  thanksgiving 
(John  6:51;  1 Cor.  11:23-25).  Both  tne  Christian  family  and  the  worshipping  community 
should  play  a significant  role  in  the  nurture  in  faith  of  the  newly  baptized. 

58.  On  the  journey  of  faith,  the  Christian  family  is  a small  unit  of  the  larger  church, 
which  is  a foretaste  of  the  kingdom.  Parents  have  a special  responsibility  to  give  an  example 
of  living  faith  to  their  children.  Where  godparents  are  appointed,  they  need  first  of  all  to 
be  mature  Christians,  able  to  teach  and  care  for  their  spiritual  children.  In  cultures  where 
the  choice  of  godparents  has  become  a "favour"  to  family  members  and  friends,  or  a mere 
social  custom,  the  faith  community  to  which  the  family  belongs  should  exercise  its  influence 
in  the  choice  of  appropriate  sponsors. 

59.  The  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  parents  who  come  from  different  churches 
can  be  especially  difficult  to  fulfil.  Often,  they  are  unable  to  share  in  the  same  eucharist, 
and  also  they  face  great  challenges  when  they  have  to  make  decisions  about  the  baptism 
and  growth  in  faith  of  their  children.  These  cases  should  be  treated  with  pastoral 
sensitivity  and  ecumenical  openness  by  each  of  the  Christian  communities  concerned. 

60.  The  local  church  needs  to  make  specific  provision  for  the  nurture  in  faith  of  all  the 
newly  baptized.  Such  matters  should  not  be  left  to  chance.  This  is  vitally  important,  given 
the  breakdown  in  some  cultures  of  the  family  unit.  Many  churches  around  the  world  have 
found  fresh  encouragement  through  the  recovery  of  Christian  formation  as  a life-long 
process.  In  some  places,  the  ministry  of  "mentor"  is  being  rediscovered.  Workers  in  Sunday 
schools  or  Christian  education  programmes  need  to  be  aware  of  their  great  responsibility 
for  building  up  the  congregation  in  faith,  hope  and  love.  However,  the  "building  up"  of  the 
congregation  is  not  only  a matter  of  receiving  instruction  in  Sunday  schools  or  Christian 
education  programmes,  but  also  a matter  of  participation  in  worship.  For  this  reason  it  is 
especially  important  that  children  be  fully  involved  in  the  worship  life  of  the  congregation. 
The  experience  in  worship  of  a living  relationship  with  the  triune  God  is  the  way  in  which,  in 
the  deepest  sense,  all  discover  what  it  is  to  be  a disciple  of  Christ. 

V.  TOWARDS  MUTUAL  RECOGNITION:  STEPS  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 

61.  The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  fundamental  to  the  churches'  search  for  visible 
unity  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  achieved  it  has  become  a basis  for  their  increasing 
common  witness,  worship  and  service.  As  the  churches  work  on  issues  related  to  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism,  they  are  hindered  by  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Some  involve 
fundamental  questions  of  ecclesial  recognition,  as  well  as  the  connection  of  theology  with 
liturgical,  pastoral  and  congregational  practice.  Other  difficulties  relate  to  continuing 
differences  in  the  practice  of  baptism.  Insofar  as  these  matters  pose  problems  for  the 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism  they  need  to  be  addressed  by  the  churches,  both  individually 
and  in  an  ecumenical  context. 

A.  Baptism  as  symbol  and  pattern 

62.  The  consultation  has  sought  to  clarify  the  notion  of  the  ’pattern  (ordo)  of  baptism' 
as  a life-long  process  including  formation  in  faith,  baptism  in  water,  and  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  This  approach  takes  up  and  develops  the  suggestions  in  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  that  churches  might  arrive  at  a mutual  recognition  of  baptism 
through  recognising  and  affirming  the  similarity  of  wider  patterns  of  initiation  and 
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formation  in  Christ.1  The  consultation  thinks  that  this  would  be  a better  way  forward 
towards  unity  than  simply  comparing  practices  of  the  water  rite  in  isolation  from  its 
context. 

63.  Differences  in  the  understanding  and  practice  of  baptism  remain  between  churches 
which  baptise  infants  and  churches  which  baptise  only  those  able  personally  to  profess 
their  faith.  Differences  also  remain  among  and  within  churches  of  both  kinds.  The 
consultation  has  explored  the  way  that  these  differences  are  rooted  in  different 
understandings  of  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  place  of  the  baptismal  rites  in  the 
whole  pattern  of  baptismal  initiation  and  lifelong  formation.  The  difference  between 
believer-baptist  churches  and  churches  also  baptising  infants,  for  example,  does  not  seem 
to  be  essentially  a difference  between  the  view  of  baptism  as  ordinance  or  sacrament.  As 
we  have  seen,  sacrament  and  ordinance  are  not  mutually  exclusive  concepts.  While  some 
churches  may  decline  to  baptise  infants  on  the  basis  of  an  expressive  view  of  the  act, 
others  decline  to  do  so  because  they  think  that  it  is  the  baptism  of  believers  which  best 
allows  for  the  full  sacramental  meaning  of  baptism.  The  churches  are  thus  asked  to 
consider  what  seem  to  be  the  substantial  differences  involved.  One  issue  is  the  relation 
between  personally-expressed  faith  and  membership  in  the  church.  Another  important 
question  for  many  churches  is  the  extent  to  which  the  validity  of  a sacrament  performed  in 
another  church  depends  upon  the  prior  recognition  of  that  community  as  Church. 

B.  Baptism  and  Church. 

64.  In  this  area  this  document  has  suggested  three  dimensions  of  mutual  recognition  in 
relation  to  baptism:  (a)  mutual  recognition  of  the  liturgical  water  rite;  (b)  mutual 
recognition  of  the  pattern  of  Christian  initiation;  (c)  mutual  recognition  of  the  full  ecclesial 
context  for  the  life  long  process  of  formation  and  responsible  discipleship.  Although 
churches  do  not  enjoy  full  eucharistic  sharing  they  may  still  mutually  recognise  each  other's 
baptism  in  some  respect.  The  churches  are  thus  invited  to  consider  what  is  needed  to 
achieve  deeper  koinonia.  They  are  asked  to  consider  whether  they  might  offer  recognition 
based  on  various  dimensions  of  the  baptismal  pattern,  ranging  from  the  baptismal  rite  itself 
through  patterns  of  initiation  to  the  broadest  sense  of  an  ongoing  baptismal  life.  Through  a 
study  of  the  patterns  of  Christian  initiation  including  catechetical  materials,  spiritual 
formation,  pastoral  care,  and  liturgical  celebrations,  the  churches  could  be  mutually 
enriched  by  a greater  appreciation  of  other  ecclesial  practices. 

65.  As  noted  above  (cf.  §39),  a church's  baptismal  rites  do  not  generally  contain 
material  specific  to  its  own  confessional  tradition,  but  they  typically  include  components 
shared  among  the  churches.  This  raises  the  possibility  of  recognising  one  another  as 
Christian  churches  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  unity  implied  in  the  performance  of  highly 
similar  rites,  together  with  a similar  pattern  of  initiation  that  surrounds  the  act  of  baptism. 
The  churches  are  therefore  asked  to  reflect  carefully  on  the  relation  between  liturgical 
practice  and  the  theological  understanding  of  the  pattern  of  initiation.  They  are  also  urged 
to  reflect  on  the  ecclesiological  and  pastoral  implications  of  the  churches'  common  liturgical 
practices. 


1 Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  15  (p.  6);  Commentary  12  (p.  5);  cf.12  (p.  4).  See  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990.  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  149; 
Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  1990),  p.  109. 
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66.  The  importance  of  common  elements,  particularly  the  water  rite  and  the  trinitarian 
formula,  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  has  been  stressed  in  §9  above.  Some 
communities,  however,  hold  that  the  meanings  expressed  by  these  components  may  also  be 
conveyed  in  other  ways.  This  raises  serious  questions  of  discernment  within  and  among  the 
churches:  which  variations  in  baptismal  practice  reflect  the  healthy  diversity  belonging  to, 
and  building  up,  the  one  body  of  Christ?  Which  variations  represent  a divergence  from 
acceptable  baptismal  practice,  obstructing  the  koinonia  among  the  churches  and  threatening 
the  unity  of  Christ's  body? 

67.  There  are  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifestly 
Christian  in  their  witness  and  service,  which  perform  baptism  without  water;1  and  there  are 
churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifestly  Christian  in  their 
witness  and  service,  in  which  entry  into  the  Christian  community  is  effected  without 
baptismal  rites.2  This  raises  questions  requiring  common  discernment:  which  components  - 
however  they  may  be  expressed  - are  essential  to  Christian  initiation?  How  may  Christian 
initiation  be  discerned  in  the  absence  of  an  identifiably  common  baptismal  rite?  And  finally: 
how  can  the  churches  practise  discernment  together  in  these  matters? 

68.  Questions  of  theological  and  liturgical  language  are  particularly  sensitive  in  some 
places  today.  The  replacement  in  the  baptismal  rite  of  the  scriptural,  traditional  trinitarian 
formula  "Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit"  by  such  words  as  "Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier”  is  raising  new  questions  about  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  The  churches 
must  ask  together  whether  this  reflects  a legitimate  diversity,  or  is  rather  a divergence 
from  common  faith,  raising  additional  obstacles  to  mutual  recognition. 

C.  Baptism  and  faith 

69.  In  the  deepest  sense,  a dynamic  relationship  exists  between  the  faith  of  the 
believer  and  the  faith  of  the  church:  the  faith  which  the  believer  comes  to  own  is  that  of 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  This  process  of  growth  into  Christ,  to  which  all  believers  are 
called,  is  the  work  of  the  triune  God  who,  both  in  the  church  and  the  believer,  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  faith.  This  gives  rise  to  certain  questions  which  may  be  posed  to  the 
churches  for  further  consideration. 

a)  How  is  faith  discerned?  All  agree  that  there  needs  to  be  a correspondence 
between  the  "I  believe"  of  personal  faith  and  the  "we  believe"  of  the  church.  This  is  related 
to  the  issue  of  the  sensus  fidelium.  However,  the  question  remains:  How  can  one  be  certain 
that  a Christian  community  expresses  the  true  faith  and  that  the  sensus  fidelium  is 
consistent  with  divine  truth?  Because  of  the  divergent  answers  which  the  churches 
individually  have  offered  to  this  question,  we  recommend  that  they  work  together  in  pursuit 
of  a common  perspective  in  the  light  of  their  various  ecclesiologies.3 

b)  How  can  the  churches  deal  with  the  reality  of  mixed  marriage  - that  is,  the 
marriage  of  partners  coming  from  different  Christian  backgrounds?  The  consultation  is 
aware  that  churches  have  been  working  together  for  a long  time  to  produce  practical 


1 Cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  [1982!],  "Baptism",  §21,  Commentary  (c),  p.  7. 

2 Cf.  The  "Canberra  Unity  Statement",  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the 
Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993,  §3.2,  p.  270;  and  Baptism, 
Eucharist  & Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  the  Responses,  pp.  53-54  and  147. 

3 One  appropriate  place  for  achieving  this  would  be  the  ongoing  study  of  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  of  the  WCC  on  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church'. 
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guidelines  for  couples  contemplating  such  marriage,  as  also  for  Christian  communities  called 
to  minister  to  these  couples  in  their  lifelong  growth  into  Christ.  It  is  hoped  that  this  work 
will  be  enriched  by  insights  into  baptism  and  initiation  from  this  present  study. 

70.  Churches  have  begun  to  take  positive  steps  toward  mutual  recognition  in  some  of 
the  ways  suggested  in  Becoming  a Christian  (Faverges  I).  These  include:  the  recovery  of 
the  catechumenate  and  the  ecumenical  preparation  of  catechists;  the  more  frequent  use  of 
immersion  fonts;  a common  baptismal  certificate  for  different  churches;  and  adult 
education  that  is  done  across  the  churches.  A full  list  of  practical  proposals  from  Becoming 
a Christian  that  may  move  churches  and  local  congregations  toward  unity  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  II  (not  appended  here). 

71.  There  are  many  important  issues  that  have  not  been  extensively  explored  in  this 
document  and  which  deserve  further  consideration.  Some  of  them  are:  practical  guidelines 
for  relations  of  mutual  respect  between  churches  while  they  do  not  yet  fully  recognise  each 
other's  baptisms;  the  relation  between  baptism  and  salvation  and  how  an  understanding  of 
this  is  hindered  by  lack  of  mutual  recognition;  the  implications  of  a mutual  understanding  of 
baptism  for  more  effective  sharing  in  the  mission  of  Go d;  and  the  far-reaching 
consequences  for  unity  in  ministry  and  eucharist  which  flow  from  mutual  recognition  of 
baptismal  practices.1 

72.  All  Christians  who  have  received  their  baptism  as  the  one  baptism  into  the  one 
church  have  also  received  a radical  calling  from  God  to  communion  with  all  the  baptised.  The 
churches  are  thus  called  to  renewed  efforts  towards  full  ecclesial  communion  in  order  that 
the  unity  which  Christ  has  forged  among  all  Christians  through  the  waters  of  baptism  may 
find  its  realisation  at  his  one  table. 

Discussion 

That  there  were  numerous  contributors  to  the  discussion  which  now  followed,  as  there  had 
been  numerous  responses  to  the  Prag  je  text,  gave  indication  of  the  lively  relevance  of  this 
issue  within  the  churches.  Indeed,  as  there  was  thought  of  publication,  the  request  was 
made  more  than  once  for  awareness  of  the  very  diverse  communities  which  would  likely 
take  an  interest. 

However,  it  became  clear  that  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  were  not  persuaded 
that  the  text  was  mature  for  publication.  The  concerns  came  from  a number  of  directions. 
One  repeated  a concern  voiced  at  Matanzas  that  it  was  not  acceptable  or  helpful  to  give  the 
name  "baptism"  to  anything  other  than  the  water  rite.  This  was  not  to  say  that  formation  in 
faith  and  post-baptismal  participation  in  the  life  of  the  church  community  were 
unconnected,  but  that  issues  were  fudged  if  it  was  stated  that  "baptism"  covered  all  of  this. 
It  had  to  be  noted  that  there  had  been  controversies  around  how  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  from  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  the 
current  Faverges  text  did  all  too  little  to  address  these;  alternatively,  it  could  be  observed 
that  nothing  was  said  that  engaged  directly  with  the  question  of  whether  and  how  baptism 
was  necessary  for  salvation.  Thus  differences  in  baptismal  theologies  were  just  not  helped 
by  this  Faverges  text  and  - as  interventions  on  this  occasion  from  Standing  Commission 
members  themselves  made  abundantly  clear  - there  was  therefore  as  much  possibility  as 
before  of  one  church  tradition  being  unable  to  understand,  let  alone,  accept  another's 


1 It  is  expected  that  this  challenge  will  be  taken  up  by  the  study  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  on  the 
implications  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism. 
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pattern  of  life.  Some  statements  were  offered  of  the  understandings  worked  with  by  one  or 
another  particular  tradition. 

Perhaps  the  Faverges  text,  by  aiming  to  please  everyone,  had  satisfied  almost  no-one,  and, 
given  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  its  own  right  and  as  very  relevant  to  the 
Commission's  ecclesiology  work,  it  had  failed  in  its  skirting  of  ecclesiological  realities. 
There  was  a suggestion  that  the  more  appropriate  starting-point  of  this  programme  of  work 
might  be  liturgical  practices  and  their  setting  and  not  anything  less  grounded  than  that.  For 
only  then  could  investigation  be  made  of  what  within  the  diversity  of  practice  was  church- 
dividing.  At  the  same  time,  it  could  be  agreed  that  various  churches  had  settled  for 
statements  recognising  one  another's  baptism  which  likewise  needed  investigation,  in  line 
with  that  question  raised  in  the  introduction  as  to  the  meaning  of  "recognition"  and 
"common  baptism" 

These  criticisms  of  the  framing  of  the  study  were  remitted  to  a small  group  for  its 
consideration. 

The  small  group  subsequently  reported  back  to  the  full  Standing  Commission,  Rev.  Neville 
Cal  lam  on  its  behalf  making  a recommendation  briefly  stated  but  nonetheless 
comprehensive  for  work  in  the  immediate  future.  The  Moderator  was  in  the  chair. 

Report  from  the  Group  on  the  Baptism  Study 

We  recommend  that  the  Standing  Commissioners  identified  as  facilitators  for  the  study 
oversee  the  following  tasks: 

• To  refine  the  goal  and  the  purpose  of  the  text; 

• To  define  its  readership; 

• To  give  attention  to  the  text  in  the  light  of  comments  received  including  those  from  the 
Faith  and  Order  discussion  at  Gazzada; 

• To  explore  the  contribution  of  this  study  to  the  other  ongoing  studies  of  Faith  and 
Order; 

• To  determine  how  these  other  studies  may  offer  insights  to  this  project. 

In  addition,  the  following  tasks,  already  approved  by  the  Standing  Commission,  should  be 
addressed: 

• The  collection  of  baptismal  liturgical  texts  from  a wide  range  of  traditions,  with 
commentary  provided  by  the  churches; 

• The  survey  of  the  practice  of  pre-  and  post-baptismal  catechesis  and  Christian  formation 
in  the  churches. 

A report  from  the  facilitators  should  be  presented  at  the  2003  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  which  followed  on  the  presentation  of  this  brief  report  continued,  as  before, 
principally  around  the  question  of  how  the  study  was  most  usefully  to  be  framed.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  response  to  talk  about  refining  and  about  language,  there  was  the  opinion 
expressed  that  a target  readership  of  a Faith  and  Order  text  could  not  be  too  narrowly 
defined;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  being  strongly  argued  that  questions  both  of  language  and 
substance  inevitably  affected  how  the  text  would  be  received  and  had  therefore  to  be 
addressed.  There  was  a degree  of  agreement  that  for  all  the  fire  in  the  earlier  discussion  on 
the  Faverges  (2001)  text,  the  task  was  still  thoroughly  deserving  of  attention  - and  urgently 
too! 
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There  were  a few  constructive  comments  offered,  one  for  example  that  the  drawing 
together  of  threads  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Faverges  paper  might  be  brought  more  to  the 
fore  in  helping  a reordering  of  the  text;  another  that  the  Appendices,  omitted  in  the  version 
sent  out  to  the  Standing  Commission,  were  a vital  part  of  the  study.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  the  use  of  the  notion  "baptize  in"  had  to  be  revisited,  and  that  there  might  be 
reconsideration  also  of  the  ordering  of  the  sections  on  "Church"  and  "Faith".  However, 
given  that  there  was  "refinement"  needed  on  various  fronts,  members  of  the  Standing 
Commission  were  strongly  encouraged  to  send  in  detailed  remarks  for  the  consideration  of 
the  facilitators. 

On  timetable,  the  point  was  made  that  the  Plenary  Commission  of  2004  was  a target  date, 
not  only  for  the  further  work  on  the  existing  paper  but  also  for  exploration  of  the  other 
threads  of  work  as  agreed  in  the  Matanzas  Standing  Commission  meeting.  It  would  be 
important  to  see  how  well  these  different  strands  of  the  study  could  be  woven  together. 

The  naming  of  those  who  should  be  involved  in  taking  this  Baptism  Study  forward  was 
remitted  to  the  staff  and  Officers. 


ETHNIC  IDENTITY,  NATIONAL  IDENTITY  AND  THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  UNITY  OF  THE 
CHURCH 

Vice-Moderator  the  Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan  invited  Dr  Catrin  Williams  and  Professor 
Turid  Karlsen  Seim  to  speak  to  the  meeting  on  this  study  theme  held  at  Corrymeela 
(Ballycastle),  Northern  Ireland.  Both  in  terms  of  the  participation  and  the  content  it  had 
been  a very  successful  meeting,  receiving  self-studies  from  the  Sudan,  Fiji  and  Northern 
Ireland,  a briefer  interim  report  from  Sri  Lanka  and  various  papers  which  tried  to  develop 
emerging  themes.  The  issues  being  raised  in  the  different  local  contexts  were  both  striking 
and  demanding  of  attention.  It  was  suggested  that  the  self-studies  because  of  their 
contemporary  relevance  should  be  published  - and  sooner  rather  than  later.  Other 
colloquia  were  also  planned  for  this  study  project  and  it  was  noted,  incidentally,  that  there 
was  interest  from  a television  company  of  preparing  a series  of  programmes  on  the  work. 
Finally,  the  comment  was  made  that  the  seriousness  with  which  the  self-studies  had  been 
undertaken  raised  pressing  questions  of  how  seriously  to  take  issues  forward  within  Faith 
and  Order.  While  staff  input  both  from  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Justice  Peace  Creation 
Team  had  been  valuable,  it  was  noted  that  for  various  reasons  representation  of  the 
Standing  Commission  had  not  been  as  full  as  had  been  hoped  at  the  Corrymeela  meeting. 

Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search 
for  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

Corrymeela  Community  (Ballycastle),  Northern  Ireland, 

November  2001 


I.  Introduction 

The  fourth  meeting  in  the  study  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for 
the  Unity  of  the  Church  was  held  at  the  Corrymeela  Community  (Ballycastle),  Northern 
Ireland  26  November  - 2 December  2001.  Previous  meetings  were  those  at  Hawarden, 
Wales  (1997,  surveying  the  issues  to  be  addressed  and  possible  methods  of  study1), 
Cartigny,  Switzerland  (1998,  identifying  case  studies  to  be  pursued  and  perspectives/entry 


1 "Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church",  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Board,  9-16  January  1998,  Istanbul,  Turkey,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  180,  Geneva, 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  / World  Council  of  Churches,  1998,  pp.  47-52. 
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points  for  the  discussion1),  and  Cartigny  (2000,  reviewing  local  self-studies  in  progress  and 
plans  for  additional  work2).  The  present  meeting  was  approved  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission  at  Matanzas,  Cuba,  2000.3 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  receive  reports  from  local  self-studies  and  identify 
common  themes  and  emerging  issues  for  further  study  locally;  to  receive  initial  input  to  the 
study  from  biblical  scholars,  theologians,  and  social  scientists;  and  to  begin  exploring  the 
interaction  between  these  two  aspects  of  the  study  process. 

The  Corrymeela  Community  provided  a supportive  environment  for  our  work.  We  were 
privileged  to  hear  about  the  community  from  its  leader  Trevor  Williams,  who  provided  an 
introduction  to,  and  overview  of,  its  initiatives  toward  building  peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 
We  were  impressed  by  the  community's  emphasis  on  the  reconciling  power  of  "storytelling"  - 
the  open  sharing  of  experiences  and  hopes  within  a safe  environment  - and  the  conceptual 
framework  bringing  into  close  relationship  the  values  of  equity,  diversity  and 
interdependence  among  diverse  - and  often  opposed  - communities.  The  life  and  work  of  the 
Corrymeela  Community  indeed  complemented,  and  contributed  to,  our  reflections,  and  we 
extend  thanks  to  the  community  and  all  its  staff  and  volunteers  for  their  warm  and  helpful 
welcome. 

II.  Reception  of  Local  Self-Studies 

Representatives  from  three  local  self-studies  presented  extensive  and  well-prepared 
reports  from  their  work,  e.g.  the  local  studies  commissioned  in  Fiji  (Akuila  Yabaki  from  the 
Citizens  Constitutional  Forum),  the  Sudan  (Samuel  Ador,  the  National  Council  of  Churches), 
and  Northern  Ireland  (Joe  Liechty  and  Cecelia  Clegg,  Irish  School  of  Ecumenics).  We  also 
reviewed  an  interim  report  sent  from  Sri  Lanka  (National  Council  of  Churches).  We  noted 
the  proposal  for  a complementary  study  in  Fiji  (Sr  Teresa  Naidu,  the  Fiji  Council  of 
Churches),  which  is  still  pending  local  action. 

Responses  to  the  "set  of  common  questions"  - which  had  been  addressed  in  various  ways  in 
the  reports  of  the  local  self-studies  from  Fiji,  the  Sudan,  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  were 
implicit  in  the  interim  report  from  Sri  Lanka  - helped  foster  a creative  discussion  and 
consideration  of  common  factors  and  differences  among  these  studies. 

In  addition,  we  received  proposals  for  a study  process  in  Wales  (Noel  Davies,  the  Welsh 
National  Centre  for  Ecumenical  Stucies),  heard  reflection  relevant  to  the  theme  from 
South  Africa  (Hans  Engdahl),  and  received  information  from  the  United  States  (the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union)  on  the  present  status  of  a proposed  self-study  in  this  area. 
We  regretted  the  absence  of  a representative,  and  an  account,  from  a meeting  in  Malaysia 
(the  Christian  Council  of  Malaysia).  We  noted  that  some  plans  for  studies  had  not  yet 
materialised  (such  as  in  Romania  and  Lebanon),  and  that  special  efforts  should  be  made  to 
explore  possibilities  in  Central,  Eastern  and  South-east  Europe.  The  Baltic  countries  and 
Sweden  were  also  mentioned  as  possible  sites  for  local  self-studies. 


1 "Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church",  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Board,  15-24  June  1999,  Toronto,  Canada,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  185,  Geneva, 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  / World  Council  of  Churches,  1999,  pp.  55-57. 

2 "Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church",  Minutes  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  30  September-7  October  2000,  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  188,  Geneva,  Faith  and  Order  Commission  / World  Council  of 
Churches,  2000,  pp.  29-30,  58-65,  82-86. 

3 See  note  3,  Working  Group  Report,  VII.B.2.(a),  p.  63. 
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III.  Reflection  from  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Social  Scientific  Perspectives 

We  heard  inputs  from  biblical  scholars,  a theologian  and  a social  scientist  reflecting,  from 
their  diverse  perspectives,  on  the  reports  from  the  local  self-studies  and  more  widely  on 
methods,  concepts  and  issues  pertinent  to  the  themes  of  the  study  process.  (See 
Appendices  [not  appended  here]  for  the  precis  or  synoptic  outlines  of  presentations  by 
Catrin  Williams,  Turid  Karlsen  Seim,  and  Emmanuel  Clapsis,  and  T.  K.  Oommen,  which 
culminate  in  questions  pertinent  to  the  common  themes  of  the  study). 

Through  discussion  and  reflection  we  identified  the  following  issues  for  possible  further 
work  in  relation  to  the  overarching  themes  of  ethnicity,  national  identity  and  church  unity, 
and  to  a method  conducive  to  the  necessary  dialogue  between  the  different  components  and 
perspectives  of  the  study. 

1.  Biblical  (see  Appendix  [not  appended  here]).  Questions  about  the  lack  of  biblical 
ref  lection  in  the  local  self-studies  to  be  raised;  reflection  on  the  terms  taos,  ethne,  gfossa, 
phy/os.  the  early  notion  of  Christians  as  the  "third  race/people"  ( tertium  gens,  Tertullian) 
and  other  concepts  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  identity  and  to  early  Christian  self- 
understanding; boundaries  and  boundary-crossing,  mobility  and  translocality  (dis-location  in 
time  and  space);  the  role  of  memory  and  the  act  of  re-membering;  early  ideas  of  catholicity, 
the  cosmos  and  creation. 

2.  Theology  (see  Appendix  [not  appended  here]).  Theological  reflection  on  the  meaning 
of  pluralism  and  relativism,  diversity,  equity  and  equality;  construction,  de-construction  and 
re-construction  of  identities  and  the  impact  of  globalization  on  this  process  (including 
reflection  on  fundamentalism);  particu<arity  and  catholicity;  creation  and  anthropology. 

3.  Social  Science  (see  Appendix  [not  appended  here]).  The  de-coupling  of  citizenship, 
nationality  and  religion  as  pre-condition  for  real  democracy  in  the  global  era;  concepts  of 
the  theocratic  state,  re-positioning  of  churches  in  society  (noting  that  this  is  different  for 
majority  and  minority  churches);  ethnicity  as  did  ocation  and  ethnification  as 
c//sempowerment. 

4.  Methodology,  especially  the  interaction  between  the  local  self-studies  and  the 
other  components  of  the  study,  and  the  relation  between  biblical  and  theological  reflection 
and  social-scientif  ic  analysis. 

IV.  Implications  for  Future  Work 

A.  Aide-memoire  and  Results  from  Local  Self-Studies 

This  aide-memoire  to  be  sent  to  participants  for  comment  before  it  is  sent,  together  with 
materials  from  the  local  self-studies,  to  Standing  Commission  (January  2002).  Standing 
Commission  to  review  this  material  in  light  of  plans  for  the  Study  Process  as  agreed  by 
Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  Matanzas,  Cuba,  October  2000.1  In  addition,  the 
material  to  be  sent  as  appropriate  to  heal  self-studies  not  represented  at  the  meeting,  and 
to  potential  local  self-studies. 


1 "Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church",  Minutes  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  30  September-7  October  2000,  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  188,  Geneva,  Faith  and  Order  Commission  / World  Council  of 
Churches,  2000,  pp.  58-65. 
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B.  Publication  of  Work  Done  so  Far 

Earlier  plans  for  publication  of  materials  from  the  study  process  so  far  (e.g.  Hawarden 
1997,  Cartigny  1998,  Cartigny  2000,  see  footnotes  1-3)  to  be  actively  pursued,  with  a view 
to  production  in  mid-2002. 

C.  Local  Self-Studies 

In  response  to  the  discussion,  representatives  of  the  local  self-studies  identified  areas  for 
possible  future  work  locally.  In  other  cases,  appropriate  actions  were  identified. 

1.  Fiji.  Translation  and  publication  of  the  report  in  local  languages;  the  concept  of  the 
“Christian  state";  and  the  impact  of  globalization.  (As  an  urgent  matter  it  was  proposed  to 
discuss,  with  appropriate  WCC  staff , a possible  interaction  between  (a)  the  WCC  and  other 
church-based  organisations  and  (b)  local  actors  including  the  churches,  on  the  issue  of  the 
"Christian  state".) 

2.  The  Sudan.  More  explicit  biblical  reflection;  theological  reflection  on  the  role  of 
the  state  (including  consideration  of  the  accountability  of  the  state  to  the  people);  the 
possibility  of  translation  into  Arabic  to  be  explored. 

3.  Northern  Ireland.  Reflection  on  the  role  of  the  Bible  to  be  included,  especially 
comparative  work  on  materials  produced  by  the  Faith  and  Politics  group  and  the  ECONI 
process,  and  within  Presbyterian  churches. 

4.  Sri  Lanka.  To  be  asked  for  a more  detailed  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  local 
self-study  process,  its  results  and  future  prospects. 

5.  Wales.  The  group  in  Wales  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  study 
process;  formal  contacts  with  the  Faith  and  Order  study  process  on  Ethnic  Identity, 
National  Identity  and  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church  to  be  sought. 

6.  South  Africa.  Possibilities  to  be  explored  for  a local  self-study  based  in  Cape  Town. 
Such  a study  would  also  be  seen  as  a part  of  a wider  study  process  on  the  same  theme 
envisaged  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Nordic-FOCCESA  (Fellowship  of  Christian 
Churches  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa)  co-operation. 

7.  The  United  States.  Possibilities  for  this  local  self-study,  and  its  relation  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  study  process,  to  be  clarified  at  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  / 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  (COCU/CUIC)  inaugural  meeting  in  January  2002. 

8.  Central,  Eastern  or  South-east  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  other  locations. 
Possibilities  to  be  actively  pursued  at  standing  commission  meeting,  January  2002,  bearing 
in  mind  the  timeline  necessary  for  successful  completion  of  the  study. 

D.  Publication  of  Local  Self-Studies 

The  immediate  local  publication,  preferably  in  local  languages,  of  the  local  self-study 
reports  from  Fiji  and  the  Sudan  is  recommended.  The  study  on  Northern  Ireland  could  be 
published  as  an  off-print  of  an  envisaged  common  publication  of  the  local  self-study  reports 
in  English  and  preferably  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  should  include  reports  from  Fiji, 
the  Sudan,  Northern  Ireland,  and  South  Africa  or  Sri  Lanka.  Deadline  for  final  texts  of  the 
reports  would  be  June  2002.  The  second  volume  would  include  results  from  the  later 
“round"  of  local  self-studies. 
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E.  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Social  Scientific  Perspectives 

1.  Biblical  Studies.  Plans  for  a meeting  of  biblical  scholars  in  late  2002  / early  2003  in 
Bangor,  Wales  to  be  developed  at  star  ding  commission  and  through  a small  planning  group  in 
early  2002.  Purpose  of  the  meeting:  to  gain  insights  from  biblical  studies  on  issues  of  ethnic 
and  national  identity  in  relation  to  unity  (cf.  above  common  themes).  Participants  will  also 
include  representatives  of  local  self-studies,  other  theologians  and  social  scientists  in  order 
to  ensure  dialogue  among  the  different  components  of  the  study  process. 

2.  Theologians  and  Social  Scientists.  Plans  for  a meeting  of  theologians  (including 
church  historians  and  biblical  scholars)  and  social  scientists,  to  address  (1)  the  above 
"common  themes"  and  (2)  methodological  issues  in  the  interaction  between  theology  and 
social  sciences.  This  might  take  the  form  of  two  parallel  meetings,  with  theologians  and 
social  scientists  meeting  jointly  at  strategic  points.  Representatives  of  local  self-studies 
will  also  participate.  The  meeting  to  be  held  in  mid-2003;  possible  venues  include  Cape  Town, 
Kerala,  Episcopal  Divinity  School  (Cambridge,  USA). 

F.  Final  Results  from  the  Study  Process 

Standing  Commission  to  review  plans  for  the  content,  and  format,  of  final  results  and 
reporting  from  the  study  process.  In  addition,  discussions  to  be  pursued  about  the 
possibility  of  presenting  aspects  of  the  study  for  a wider  audience  (TV,  video). 

G.  Concluding  Colloquium  and  Final  Drafting  Process 

Standing  Commission  to  review  proposals  for  a colloquium  in  2003  bringing  together 
representatives  from  all  aspects  of  the  study,  as  a basis  for  the  final  report  from  the 
study  process  to  be  presented  to  plenary  commission  in  2004.  It  is  noted  that  a small 
planning/drafting  group  would  be  needed  to  prepare,  and  follow  up  on,  the  colloquium.  These 
proposals  are  in  line  with  the  plans  agreed  by  Standing  Commission  in  Matanzas  in  October 
2002  (see  footnote  5). 

Discussion 

The  Commission  was  asked  for  their  responses  and  advice  both  on  this  ongoing  work 
involving  self-studies  and  on  future  meetings  planned.  There  was  both  comment  and 
questions  around  the  self-study  exercise,  for  example  with  reference  to  the  North  American 
situation  and  the  issues  being  raised  within  the  church  union  process  involving  African- 
American  churches;  within  the  Orthodox  Church  in  America,  where  various  ethnic  or 
national  groups  were  together  (or  not);  and  within  Romania  and  indeed  in  Eastern  Europe 
more  widely.  Hopes  were  expressed  of  integrating  as  many  perspectives  as  possible.  On  the 
question  of  publishing  the  self-studies,  it  was  asked  what  sort  of  biblical  or  theological 
framework  would  be  appropriate,  since  the  work  would  come  out  under  the  auspices  of 
Faith  and  Order,  or  whether  it  might  be  better  to  have  these  self-studies  in  the  first  instance 
simply  published  in  their  own  local  contexts.  One  response  on  this  was  to  say  that  the 
framework  for  the  self-studies  had  been  the  responding  to  a precise  set  of  questions  largely 
set  forward  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  conjunction  with  the  participants  of  the 
local  self-studies.  It  was  certainly  true  that  work  remained  to  be  done  fully  to  reflect  on 
emerging  themes,  but  it  was  arguable  that  the  particularities  of  views  expressed  were 
themselves  valuable.  Thus  the  case  was  being  made  of  "both/and"  - to  allow  the  self- 
studies  to  speak,  with  their  own  voice  and  their  different  qualities,  and  also  to  keep  hold  of 
the  hope  that  further  reflection  at  an  international  level  would  shed  further  light  both  on 
problems  and  ways  forward  in  the  search  for  unity.  Of  those  who  spoke,  there  seemed  to 
be  a fairly  common  mind  on  this. 
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The  other  part  of  the  discussion  centred  around  the  interaction  of  theologians  and  social 
scientists  in  the  ongoing  work.  Some  differences  of  opinion  were  expressed  here,  both  on 
the  constituency  of  social  scientists  with  whom  there  should  be  engagement  and  over  how 
intensely  the  interaction  of  theological  and  social  scientific  work  should  be  encouraged  i.e. 
how  much  joint  conference  could  be  hoped  for?  One  intervention  also  suggested  that  the 
insights  of  pastors  and  local  church  educators  might  form  an  important  part  of  the  picture 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

No  formal  actions  were  taken,  the  main  decisions  for  the  programmatic  work  having  been 
made  at  the  Matanzas  meeting,  but  the  discussion  was  appreciated,  and  noted  by  those 
responsible  for  and  accompanying  the  study  process. 


THEOLOGICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY:  ECUMENICAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  THE  HUMAN 
PERSON 

Vice-Moderator  the  Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan  invited  Dr  Melanie  May  and  Dr  Tom  Best  to 
bring  the  Commission  up  to  date  on  work  relating  to  theological  anthropology.  They  gave 
an  account  of  the  preparatory  meeting  held  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  at  which  plans 
were  taken  forward  for  two  major  consultations,  one  to  be  held  in  Jerusalem  (2002)  and  the 
other  in  El  Paso,  Texas  (2003),  both  places  where  the  vulnerability  of  human  personhood 
was  conspicuous.  Three  topics  on  each  occasion  would  be  the  subject  of  presentations  and 
responses  to  engender  debate  and  insight,  the  one  consultation  (I)  majoring  on  the  human 
person  as  imago  Dei , the  other  (II)  on  the  theological  theme  of  koinonia,  though  both 
consultations  will  consider  each  major  theme. 

THEOLOGICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY: 

ECUMENICAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  THE  HUMAN  PERSON 


Introduction 

During  the  last  decade  issues  related  to  theological  anthropology  have  become  increasingly 
challenging  to  Faith  and  Order  work  as  well  as  to  wider  ecumenical  conversations.  Among 
these  issues  are  ethnicities  and  national  identities,  ordained  ministry  in  the  community  of 
women  and  men,  sexuality  and  gender,  violence,  and  biotechnology. 

Accordingly,  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  at  its  meeting  in  Toronto  (15-24 
June  1999),  recommended  "that  a small  working  group  meet  in  the  year  2000  to  explore 
possible  approaches  to  theological  anthropology,  i.e.  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  human 
person".  This  recommendation,  along  with  others,  was  made  in  response  to  the  Standing 
Commission's  review  of  recommendations  from  the  Fifth  World  conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993),  and  from  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  in  Moshi  (1996).  Particular  attention  was  also  paid  to  recommendations 
from  the  WCC  Eighth  Assembly  in  Harare  (1998)  as  articulated  in  the  Programme 
Guidelines  Report  and  the  Report  of  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  I.  The  issue  of 
theological  anthropology  had  emerged  in  Harare  as  a broader  context  for  the  discussion  of 
human  sexuality.  Other  topics  for  which  the  study  of  theological  anthropology  appeared 
relevant  included  building  inclusive  community,  ethnic  and  national  identity,  overcoming 
violence,  and  authority  and  authoritative  teaching. 

The  Standing  Commission  was  clear  that  a study  on  theological  anthropology  should  provide 
a theological  contribution  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  to  the  WCC,  and  to  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  a whole. 
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A confessionally  and  regionally  representative  working  group  of  twelve  persons  met  at  the 
Pastoral  Institute,  Brighton,  Massachusetts,  USA,  from  10-15  March  2000.  Participants 
prepared  papers  on  theological  anthropology  (what  the  subject  addresses  and  how  it 
relates  to  significant  issues  the  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement  face  today). 
Discussion  of  these  papers  enabled  the  identification  of  key  doctrinal  issues  and 
contemporary  challenges  that  need  to  be  included  in  the  study  process.  The  participants 
also  studied  the  document  from  the  1995  Faith  and  Order  consultation  of  younger 
theologians  (Turku,  Finland),  which  features  clear-cut  proposals  for  a study  on  the  human 
person. 

A preliminary  design  for  the  study  process,  drafted  by  the  Brighton  working  group,  was 
presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  meeting  at  Matanzas,  Cuba  (30 
September  - 7 October  2000).  The  Standing  Commission  approved  the  overall  design  and 
made  a number  of  recommendations  regarding  the  future  work  of  this  study. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  study  be  conducted  under  the  overall  theme  "Ecumenical 
Perspectives  on  the  Human  Person"  and  that  a small  preparatory  meeting  be  convened  to 
plan  two  consultations. 

The  preparatory  meeting  was  held  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (3-8  May  2001). 
Participants  included  persons  who  had  been  present  at  the  Brighton  and  Matanzas 
meetings.  As  recommended  by  the  Standing  Commission  at  Matanzas,  two  papers  surveying 
academic  and  ecclesial  (including  WCC)  perspectives  on  theological  anthropology  were 
presented  (by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Duncan  Forrester  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Best). 

Taking  into  consideration  the  discussion  on  the  goals  and  design  of  the  study  at  both 
Brighton  and  Matanzas,  the  Belfast  group  planned  in  detail  two  consultations: 

I.  "Human  Persons  Created  in  the  Image  of  God"  (St  Anne's,  Jerusalem,  18  - 25  February 
2002);  and 

II.  “Human  Persons  Living  in  the  Image  of  God"  (El  Paso,  Texas,  USA,  24  February  - 3 
March  2003). 

The  group  also  set  projected  study  dates  up  to  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  2006. 

The  consultations  have  been  designed  to  address  major  themes  of  theological  anthropology 
by  engaging  six  contemporary  challenges: 

ethnic  and  national  identity,  gender  and  sexuality; 

brokenness  of  persons  and  communities,  conflicts  and  disabilities; 

cultures  of  death  and  limits  of  life; 

ecology; 

poverty;  and 

biotechnologies. 

Two  key  theological  themes  are  to  be  explored  through  the  study: 
the  image  of  God  ( imago  Dei),  and 
broader  understandings  of  koinonia. 

Timeline 

January  2002  Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 

February  2002  Consultation  I 
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February/March  2003 

2003 

2003/4 


Consultation  II 

Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 
Drafting  Meeting 

Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission 
Report  to  WCC  Central  Committee 
WCC  Assembly 


2004 

2005 

2006 


Discussion 


With  discussion  invited,  there  were  evidently  questions  both  of  clarification  and  substance. 
Were  the  named  themes  sufficiently  clear?  What  exactly  did  they  cover?  For  example, 
would  understandings  of  human  dignity  not  strictly  theological  (but  on  which  there  was 
much  contemporary  interest)  be  taken  into  consideration  in  consultation  I?  This  was 
affirmed.  How  was  koinonia  to  be  understood,  and  more  precisely  "wider  koinonia"!  This 
was  seen  to  be  entering  into  issues  of  ecology,  but  it  was  conceded  that  there  remained 
questions  as  to  how  koinonia  could  be  defined.  It  would  be  important,  however,  also  to  ask 
questions  about  integrity  of  belief,  for  example  in  the  face  of  poverty  across  the  world. 
Another  challenge  was  over  the  term  "the  visible  unity  of  the  church"  and  its  meaning.  The 
only  answer  was  to  agree  that  indeed  there  was  an  issue  here,  but  that  the  whole  emphasis 
of  the  programme  was  to  connect  understandings  of  theological  anthropology  and  the  unity 
of  the  church.  On  Christology,  it  was  asked,  would  there  be  investigation  of  Christ  as 
himself  imago  Dei  as  well  as  of  "Christ's  body  broken"  in  consultation  I?  This  was  affirmed. 
Inevitably,  it  had  to  be  admitted,  there  was  a messiness  in  separating  out  themes,  but  the 
intention  was  that  in  consultation  I the  focus  should  be  on  identity,  personal  and 
communal,  and  in  consultation  II  the  focus  would  be  on  life  together  and  the  exigencies  of 
human  life  as  it  is  shared.  (But,  for  example,  with  biotechnologies,  there  are  also  issues  of 
identity). 

The  more  substantial  questions  raised  through  the  discussion  began  over  the  notion  of  the 
"human  person"  and  the  question  as  to  where  personhood  had  its  beginning.  Did  God 
create  the  human  being  or  the  human  person ? There  was  patristic  teaching  that  personhood 
is  the  salvific  possibility.  It  was  agreed  that  this  needed  to  be  investigated.  Furthermore,  and 
not  unrelated,  it  was  objected  that  the  plan  of  study  gave  rather  little  emphasis  to  sin  - that 
it  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  imagine  this  was  comprehended  under  the  notion  of 
"brokenness".  Was  there  therefore  going  to  be  sufficient  emphasis  in  the  study  on  salvation? 
One  comment  made,  following  on  this,  was  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  this  theological 
anthropology  study  to  take  heed  of  insights  arising  out  of  the  Confessing  the  One  Faith 
work. 

The  Commission  was  thanked  for  its  response. 


ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS 

Vice-Moderator  the  Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan  invited  Professor  Andre  Birmele  to  report  on 
plans  for  further  work  in  the  area  of  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics.  There  was  no  printed  paper 
circulated.  Discussions  here  in  Gazzada  had  taken  account  of  staff  preparatory  work  for  a 
consultation  to  be  held  in  Strasbourg  in  June  2002  on  the  subject  of  criteria  for  authoritative 
teaching  and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

This  criteriology  question  clearly  related  to  earlier  work,  most  recently  the  publication  of  A 
Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels , and  to  questions  frequently  raised  within  and  between 
churches.  The  planned  consultation  would  include  five  approaches  designed  to  shed  light 
on  the  question.  Initially  three  Biblical  texts  would  be  interpreted  by  a variety  of  teachers 
(six)  from  across  the  world  and  various  church  traditions.  Then  their  presentations  would  be 
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analysed,  again  by  a cross-section  of  critics  from  different  church  traditions.  Within  this 
critical-analytical  reflection,  the  ecumenical  context  stemming  from  Montreal  and 
developed  in  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  would  be  carefully  remembered.  Then  there 
would  be  some  group  work,  around  three  questions  - the  interpretation  of  Scripture;  the 
role  and  authority  of  "tradition";  and  the  hermeneutics  of  confessional ity  (i.e.  what  was 
distinctive  within  the  different  churches).  Two  readers  would  analyse  the  group  work  and 
its  outcomes.  Finally,  it  would  be  hoped  to  draft  a report  on  the  interpretative  keys  used 
within  the  Church  and  questions  of  their  compatibility  and  authority. 

There  was  clear  appreciation  of  the  intention  to  take  this  work  forward  and  a number  of 
questions  raised.  On  the  consultation  itself,  it  was  suggested  that  the  choice  of  Biblical  texts 
was  important,  and  even  more  the  particular  questions  being  posed  at  the  outset  to  the 
interpreter-teachers.  The  hope  surely  was  not  merely  to  describe  a range  of  different 
interpretations  but  to  discern  common  space  - not  so  much  in  terms  of  a single,  novel 
common  hermeneutical  method  but  more  in  terms  of  illuminating  how  far  different 
"traditions"  could  truly  and  faithfully  live  out  of  "Tradition".  Therefore  the  proposal  was 
kept  that  three  major  Biblical  texts  would  be  the  focus  of  the  study.  Suggestions  raised 
about  the  potential  usefulness  of  studying  liturgy  and  in  particular  hymnography  were 
acknowledged  but  resisted  for  the  purposes  of  this  consultation.  On  another  line,  the 
obvious  connections  with  the  Ecclesiology  study  were  raised  and  affirmed,  given  plans  for 
an  Ecclesiology  consultation  on  Authority  and  authoritative  teaching.  Reference  was  made 
to  Ebeling's  view  that  church  history  was  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  scripture;  it  was 
a major  task  nonetheless  to  see  how  the  churches  interpret.  There  were  of  course  also 
various  interpretations  of  Scripture  within  church  traditions.  It  was  important  to  discern  the 
hermeneutical  keys  being  used  and  their  relative  weight  as  a reflection  process  on  unity  in 
faith. 

The  Commission  looked  forward  to  digesting  the  outcomes  of  the  planned  consultation. 


DATE  OF  EASTER 

Vice-Moderator  the  Rev.  Caroline  Pattiasina  invited  the  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  and 
Metropolitan  Ibrahim  to  report  briefly  on  the  situation  concerning  the  differences  over 
calculating  the  date  of  Easter.  At  the  Matanzas  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  there 
had  been  some  hopes  for  a further  consultation  to  be  held  during  2001. 

It  was  reported  that  various  pressures  had  made  a 2001  consultation  impossible  and  that 
although  it  might  be  more  possible  to  call  people  together  in  2002,  it  was  not  obvious  that 
much  would  be  gained.  Time  was  needed  for  the  churches  to  consider  especially  the 
practical  implications  of  making  any  changes.  There  had  been  one  sign  of  movement  in 
that,  following  the  Pope's  visit  to  Syria  in  2001,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Malachite  Church  had 
announced  that  his  people  would  now  celebrate  the  date  of  Easter  on  the  same  date  as  the 
majority  of  Orthodox  churches  in  the  region.  It  was  a dramatic  step  taken;  however,  it  had 
become  apparent  that  not  all  the  people  were  prepared  to  follow  the  lead,  and  that  church 
was  splitting. 

This  was  altogether  a difficult  issue.  For  all  that  the  theological  work  under  the  auspices  of 
Faith  and  Order  in  the  late  1990s  had  received  many  commendations,  the  problems  lay  in 
the  implementation  or  practical  follow-through  of  such  thinking.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  at 
this  time  there  could  be  any  more  advance,  given  the  delicate,  pastoral  sensitivities,  even 
though  the  differences  over  the  calculation  of  the  date  continued  to  cause  pain  and  divided 
witness  amongst  the  churches. 
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In  discussion  the  various  options  were  named,  none  of  them  straightforward  - a living  with 
the  status  quo,  which  was  ecumenically  discouraging;  that  the  Armenians  should  follow  the 
Julian  calendar,  perhaps,  it  was  suggested,  initially  for  say  a ten-year  period,  in  order  that  all 
the  churches  in  the  Middle  East  at  least  might  be  united  in  their  celebration  of  Easter;  or  that 
perhaps  from  2004,  when  as  in  2001  the  calendars  coincide,  it  might  be  determined 
thenceforth  always  to  keep  together.  Further  comment  was  of  the  opinion  that  Faith  and 
Order  should  not  push  too  hard  on  one  or  another  strategy,  although  it  mattered  to  keep  the 
theological  work  before  the  churches.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  had  suggested  that  a regional 
way  forward  would  probably  be  for  the  best.  The  great  encouragement  derived  in  2001 
from  the  common  celebration  was  evident,  yet  the  likelihood  of  divisions  amongst  the 
Malachites  were  regretted.  Again  it  was  said  that  the  principal  issue  was  the  pastoral 
questions,  and  only  the  churches  themselves  could  make  the  moves  on  that  - and  not 
overnight!  There  was  clearly  some  strong  opinion  that  in  order  to  have  a change,  there 
should  be  a pan-Orthodox  decision.  For  the  moment  only  the  Church  of  Finland,  for 
particular  historical  reasons,  celebrated  Easter  on  the  Western  calendar.  Then  there  was  also 
the  matter  of  what  the  state  of  the  question  was  amongst  other  non-Orthodox  churches  in 
the  world. 

This  discussion  continued  for  some  time,  as  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  aired  the 
variety  of  practical  obstacles  and  the  measure  of  fears  of  divisions  following  on  anything 
being  rushed  through.  It  seemed  fairly  clear  that  the  weight  of  any  further  movement  should 
lie  with  the  churches  themselves  and  that  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order  could  only  be  to 
underline  the  theological  state  of  the  question.  The  churches  could  not  be  told  what  to  do. 
In  these  early  years  of  the  twenty-first  century,  it  so  happened  that  the  date  of  Easter  would 
be  common  quite  regularly  until  2017,  and  the  thought  was  voiced  that  there  should  be 
ecumenical  celebrations  of  this  fact.  The  state  of  the  question  should  continue  to  be 
disseminated  - at  popular  level  as  well  as  through  official  channels  in  the  churches  - 
though  still  there  were  hesitations  about  how  and  whether  Faith  and  Order  itself  should 
direct  this. 

In  conclusion,  a number  of  recommendations  were  formally  moved  and  agreed.  The  issue 
of  the  date  of  Easter  should  continue  on  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order,  so  that  when  it  was 
possible  to  be  helpful  to  the  churches,  such  a strategy  could  be  embraced.  In  the  immediate 
future,  the  publication  of  the  Aleppo  paper  (also  on  the  Web)  was  a resource.  Second,  it 
was  certainly  positive  to  think  of  encouraging  ecumenical  celebrations  of  the  common  date 
of  Easter  when  these  happened  to  occur.  Third,  on  the  particular  situation  in  the  Syrian 
region,  some  very  gentle  approaches  might  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Armenians  to 
see  what  possibilities  might  lie  there,  at  a local  level.  Fourth,  there  was  a recognised  task  to 
gather  up  the  responses  of  the  churches  to  the  Aleppo  paper  via  the  offices  of  the  Christian 
World  Communions,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  clearly  how  the  state  of  the  question  was 
viewed  around  the  world. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  FAITH 

With  Vice-Moderator  the  Rev.  Pattiasina  in  the  chair,  a report  was  received  from  Dr  Tamara 
Grdzelidze  on  the  inter-Orthodox  consultation  on  the  text,  Confessing  the  One  Faith , held 
in  Moscow  in  September  2001.  The  consultation  had  produced  as  hoped  a response  to  the 
text. 

As  the  report  shows,  the  participants  in  Moscow  had  not  set  themselves  the  task  of  offering 
specific  revision  suggestions  for  the  text  but  rather  had  discussed  issues  arising  within  it.  Joy 
had  been  shared  at  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  expressing  the 
substance  of  the  faith  around  which  churches  could  move  towards  unity,  and  some 
particular  Orthodox  perspectives  on  this  were  offered.  In  addition  suggestions  were  made 
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for  linking  the  content  of  the  apostolic  faith  study  with  other  current  Faith  and  Order  work 
and  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  future  of  the  apostolic  faith  study  itself.  The  Standing 
Commission  were  reminded,  briefly,  of  the  history  of  the  study  programme  out  of  which 
Confessing  the  One  Faith  had  been  published  - not  as  a convergence  text  but  as  an  aid  to 
the  churches  for,  as  the  Moscow  meeting  put  it,  "the  saving  unity  of  Christians". 

INTER -ORTHODOX  CONSULTATION  ON  CONFESSING  THE  ONE  FAITH 

Moscow,  Russia,  5-11  September  2001 

REPORT 

1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  held  an  Inter- 
Orthodox  Consultation,  to  which  theologians  from  various  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  Churches  and  members  of  the  Commission1  were  invited,  in  Moscow,  Danilov 
Monastery,  from  5-11  September  2U01,  with  the  hospitality  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  The  Consultation  aimed  to  comment  on  the  text  " Confessing  the  One  Faith"  (Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  153),  and  to  provide  a general  response  and  suggestions  for  further 
work  on  the  text,  according  to  the  teaching  and  Tradition  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

2.  His  Holiness  Patriarch  Alexy  II  of  Moscow  and  all  Russia  welcomed  the  participants, 
expressing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  consultation,  and  invoking  God's  blessings  upon 
their  work.  In  his  address  he  declared  that  “the  problem  of  Christian  unity  from  the 
Orthodox  point  of  view  implies  first  of  all  a striving  for  unity  in  faith,  Christian  spirituality 
and  sacramental  communion".  And  he  welcomed  "the  initiative  of  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  in  its  effort  to  clarify  the  significance  of  the  unity  of  the  dogmatic  Tradition  of 
the  Church  and  its  openness  to  the  understanding  of  diverse  Christian  confession^' . "It  is 
important,  he  concluded,  that  all  Christian  communities  should  sincerely  seek  to  be  linked 
with  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Fathers,  the  faith  which,  as  one  of  our  hymns 
proclaims,  "has  strengthened  the  universe"  and  which  today  serves  as  our  leader  for  our 
authentic  veneration  of  the  Holy  and  Life-giving  Trinity  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth". 

3.  The  meeting  was  chaired  by  Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima,  Vice-Moderator  of 
the  Commission,  and  papers  were  presented,  ref lecting  on  the  text  for  further  discussion, 
by  Metropolitan  Kirill  of  Smolensk  and  Kaliningrad  {Crisis  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  from 
a Russian  Perspective ),  Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze  (Responses  to  the  Study  on  "Confessing  the 
One  Faith"),  Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima  {Faith  Challenged  by  the  Crisis  of  Identity 
and  Relevance  of  Confessing  our  Faith  Today),  Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  Hopko  ("Confessing  the 


1 Participating  in  the  meeting  were:  Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  Gennadios  of  Sassima  (Ecumenical 
Patriarchate)  Turkey,  V.Rev.  Dr  Deacon  Elpidophoros  Lambriniadis  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate)  Turkey, 
Mother  Superior  Theoxeni  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate)  Greece,  Protopresbyter  Prof.  Vitaly  Borovoy 
(Russian  Orthodox  Church)  Russia,  Prof.  Nicolas  Lossky  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  France,  Prof. 
Alexy  Ossipov  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  Russia,  Mrs  Irina  Yazikova/part-time  (Russian  Orthodox 
Church)  Russia,  Rev.  Deacon  Andrei  Elisseev  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  Russia,  Rev.  loan  lea 
(Romanian  Orthodox  Church)  Romania,  Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  Hopko  (Orthodox  Church  in  America)  USA, 
Metropolitan  Anba  Bishoy  of  Damiette  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church)  Egypt,  Metropolitan  Dr  Gregorios 
Yohanna  Ibrahim  (Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch)  Syria,  V.  Rev.  Nareg  Alemezian  (Armenian 
Apostolic  Church,  Catholicosate  of  Cilicia)  Lebanon,  Rev.  Krikor  Chiftjian  /observer  (Armenian 
Apostolic  Church,  Catholicosate  of  Cilicia)  Lebanon,  Rev.  Dr.K.M.  George  (Malankara  Orthodox  Church, 
Catholicosate  of  the  East)  India,  Rev.  Dr  Peter  Donald  (Church  of  Scotland)  Scotland,  Dr  Tamara 
Grdzelidze  (Orthodox  Church  of  Georgia)  and  Ms  Renate  Sbeghen  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany) 
WCC  Staff,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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One  Faith".  Three  General  Ref  lections  and  Twelve  Specific  Comments),  Fr  K.M.  George  (The 
Nicene  Creed  and  the  Search  for  Unity  - An  Oriental  Orthodox  Perspective).  The  members 
attended  liturgical  services  at  the  Danilov  Monastery  and  visited  various  churches, 
historical  monuments  and  sights  in  Moscow  and  in  the  cities  of  Vladimir  and  Suzdal. 

4.  Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  the  question  of  faith 
has  been  addressed  for  the  "reunion  of  Christendom".  In  1920  a preparatory  meeting  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  a view  towards  the  First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  to 
be  held  in  Lausanne  1927,  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  "Significance  of  the  Bible  and  a 
Creed  in  relation  to  reunion".  Later,  and  especially  after  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal  1963,  the  Commission  directed  studies  on  Ecumenical  Councils 
of  the  Early  Church  and  on  their  hermeneutical  significance.  Thus,  in  1967  in  Bristol,  the 
Commission  proposed  a study  on  "A  Common  Confession  of  Faith",  followed  by  similar 
proposals  at  the  WCC  Uppsala  Assembly  in  1968.  The  Commission  meetings  in  Louvain  1971 
and  Bangalore  1978  issued  a text  on  "A  Common  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  Within  Us" 
which  was  followed  by  a proposal  for  a study  "On  the  Common  Confession  of  the  Apostolic 
Faith  Today".  Four  volumes  of  "Confessing  Our  Faith  Around  the  World"  were  published 
between  1980  and  1985,  and  in  1980  a joint  Consultation  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Joint 
Working  Group  produced  a text  on  "Towards  a Confession  of  the  Common  Faith". 

5.  In  1982,  in  Lima,  Peru,  the  Commission  outlined  a plan  for  a new  study  project 
"Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today",  identifying  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  explicated  and  expressed  in  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  381  (in  its  original  version),  and  emphasising  the  importance  of  the 
theme  in  general  and  of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  particular  for  the  ecumenical  movement  today. 
Thus,  the  Lima  meeting  proposed  a study  in  three  stages: 

(a)  recognition  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  381, 

(b)  contemporary  explication  of  the  meaning  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan 

Creed, and 

(c)  finding  ways  to  express  the  common  faith  today. 

6.  At  the  WCC  Assemblies  in  Vancouver  1983,  Canberra  1991  and  Harare  1998  the 
significance  and  importance  of  this  study  were  strongly  aff irmed,  and  since  1984  the  study 
has  been  steadily  implemented.  As  a result  of  these  twenty  years  of  theological  studies, 
meetings  and  consultations  - involving  theologians  from  various  traditions  and  denominations 
- a final  text  was  published  in  1991,  and  then  reprinted  in  1999,  under  the  title  "Confessing 
the  One  Faith.  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  it  is  confessed  in  the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)'. 

7.  This  text  was  sent  to  the  WCC  member  churches  for  comments  and  reactions,  and 
in  the  past  ten  years  17  responses  have  been  received.  Thus,  the  aim  and  the  purpose  of 
this  consultation  is  to  give  a genera'  response  and  to  underline  the  significance  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith  towards  the  search  of  Christian  unity,  as  it  is  expressed  and  lived  in  the 
liturgical  and  spiritual  use  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  in  the  ecclesiastical  and 
sacramental  life  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  throughout  the 
centuries,  and  to  provide  proposals  and  suggestions  for  further  consideration. 

8.  In  working  towards  unity  in  the  apostolic  Christian  faith,  in  spiritual  life  and  in 
sacramental  communion,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  strive  for  agreement  in  the  specific 
teachings  expressed  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)  taken  as  a certain 
dogmatic  "minimum",  but  to  make  the  conscious  effort  to  receive  and  explain  this 
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historically-conditioned  and  linguistically-limited  definition  within  the  whole  of  apostolic 
teaching  and  tradition  testified  to  in  Holy  Scripture  and  in  the  life  of  the  Church  through 
history. 

9.  The  "symbol  of  faith"  (as  the  Creed  is  often  called)  for  Orthodox  Christians  is  a 
solemn,  saving,  concise  ecclesial  confession  of  Christian  doctrine.  As  such  it  is  an  integral 
element  of  Orthodox  sacramental,  liturgical,  ascetical  and  spiritual  life.  It  is  included  in 
corporate  worship  and  in  the  daily  devotions  of  believers.  With  its  saving  significance,  its 
sacramental  setting,  its  devotional  character  and  its  ascetical  implications,  the  creed 
becomes  a truly  living  confession  of  faith  for  Christians  as  a concise  definition  of  scriptural 
testimony,  dogmatic  teaching  and  spiritual  experience.  Otherwise  it  remains  little  more 
than  a time-bound,  culturally-conditioned  text  for  theological  discussion  and  scholarly 
disputation. 

10.  Having  this  understanding,  we  Orthodox  rejoice  in  the  choice  of  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  as  a basis  for  the  work 
towards  an  explication  and  recognition  of  the  one  apostolic  faith  of  Christians,  and  see  this 
as  a crucial,  positive  decision  in  its  work  for  the  saving  unity  of  Christians,  and  the 
separated  Christian  churches,  in  the  one  Church  of  Christ.  We  take  joy  also  in  the  content 
of  Confessing  the  One  Faith  which,  however  incomplete  and  imperfect,  is  a truly  helpful 
instrument  toward  achieving  a widely  recognised  confession  and  explication  of  the  apostolic 
faith  in  today's  world. 

11.  As  Confessing  the  One  Faith  itself  testifies,  it  is  neither  a consensus  statement  nor 
a convergence  document.  Some  of  the  participants  remarked  that  the  title  does  not  contain 
all  aspects  of  Christian  faith  and,  according  to  the  proposal  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Shenouda 
III  of  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  even  be  changed  to 
"Confessing  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  expressed  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)" 
or  "Confessing  the  Apostolic  Faith  expressed  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)". 
But  it  will  be  studied,  as  we  have  studied  it,  and  provoke  impassioned  debate,  as  we  have 
been  blessed  to  experience  in  our  consultation,  concerning  the  content  of  the  apostolic 
faith  of  Christians  and  its  doctrinal  explication  and  saving  application  by  Christians  today. 
Through  this  process  we  hope  and  pray  for  the  eventual  unity  of  many  - if  we  dare  not  say 
all  - Christian  believers  and  churches  in  the  unity  of  the  one  Church  for  which  Christ 
prayed,  that  the  world  may  believe  (John  17:21). 

12.  In  our  lively  and  insightful  discussions  of  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  we  agreed  that 
certain  issues  need  deeper  attention  and  clearer  explanation.  These  included  the  following: 

(a)  a process  for  a clear  christological  and  soteriological  method  of  confession  and 
explication  of  the  faith  rooted  in  the  scriptural  testimony  to  the  Christian  “canon  of  faith" 
(kanon  pisteos/regula  fidei), 

(b)  the  need  for  great  care  in  distinguishing  the  names  of  the  three  hypostases  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  relation  to  the  divine  attributes  and  activities  of  God  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  use  of  metaphors  and  images  for  these  three 
divine  persons, 

(c)  careful  explanation  about  the  humanity  of  Jesus  and  the  virginity  of  Mary,  and 
the  meaning  of  gender  and  sexuality  in  Christian  teaching  and  life, 

(d)  the  necessity,  finally,  for  closure  on  the  issue  of  the  insertion  of  filioque  in  the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  which,  by  now,  we  believe  should  be  possible,  since  not  all 
the  doctrinal  teaching  of  each  church  is  expressed  in  the  text  of  the  creed 
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(e)  disciplined  precision  in  distinguishing  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church 
from  the  churches  sociologically  considered, 

(f)  the  need  for  careful  explanation  of  the  saving  work  of  God  in  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  to  the  people  in  all  nations  and  cultures,  and, 
indeed,  to  creation  as  a whole. 

13.  Looking  to  the  future,  members  of  our  consultation  were  unclear  about  the  ongoing 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  towards  achieving  greater  unity  among  Christians  in  the  separated 
churches  in  confessing  the  one  apostolic  Christian  faith.  What,  specifically,  does  Faith  and 
Order  intend  to  do?  In  addition  to  seeing  the  confession  of  the  apostolic  Christian  faith  as 
articulated  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  fundamental  to  Church  life  and 
witness,  we  would  humbly  suggest  several  things: 

(a)  that  Faith  and  Order  studies  on  hermeneutics  in  relation  to  the  critical  exegesis 
of  scripture,  liturgical  texts,  conciliar  definitions  and  confessional  statements  be  done  in 
conscious  connection  with  Confessing  the  One  Faith± 

(b)  that  Faith  and  Order  studies  in  ecclesiology  be  specifically  joined  to  the 
confession  of  faith  in  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  as  a saving  sacramental 
mystery  essential  to  apostolic  Christian  faith,  which  can  take  us  beyond  what  is  said  in  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  153, 

(c)  that  Faith  and  Order  anthropological  studies  directly  address  issues  of  gender 
and  sexuality  in  Christian  doctrine  and  spiritual  life  as  essential  elements  in  a vital  and 
saving  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  of  Christians, 

(d)  that  Faith  and  Order  work  in  regard  to  authority  and  decision-making  in  the 
Church  include  careful  consideration  of  their  relation  to  their  soteriological  and 
confessional  significance  for  believers,  as  well  as  for  those  outside  the  Church,  with,  we 
might  hope,  a forthright  discussion  of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  papacy  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  service  of  women  in  all  the  churches. 

14.  We  also  felt  that  a series  of  questions  and  suggestions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  for  further  consideration  of  this  study: 

A.  Questions 

(a)  Does  this  study  end  its  process  or  does  it  still  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
priorities  among  the  other  study  projects  of  the  Commission? 

(b)  Does  the  Commission  intend  to  re-open  the  question  of  a future  revision  of  the 
text  in  view  of  the  responses  and  comments  received? 

(c)  What  should  be  the  inter-relation  of  this  text  with  the  other  ongoing  studies 
and  in  particular  with  the  Baptism  and  Ecclesiology  projects? 

(d)  Are  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  ready  jointly  to  proclaim  at  appropriate 
times  in  common  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  the  ecumenical  symbol  of  the 
Church's  one  apostolic  faith  and  as  a common  witness  of  this  faith  to  our  contemporaries  as 
churches  and  Christians  move  toward  the  visible  unity  in  faith,  life  and  service  in  the  world? 

B.  Suggestions 

(a)  Make  a rule  that  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  should  be  used  in  its 
original  form  in  ecumenical  worship  services  and  in  WCC  publications.. 

(b)  Examine  the  question  of  authoritative  teaching. 

(c)  Emphasise  the  issue  of  the  Church  as  Sacrament  and  Mystery  and  as  an 
institutional  entity. 

(d)  More  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  Church's  mission  in  the  world  today. 
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(e)  Support  the  Apostolic  Faith  study  project  by  further  work  in  anthropology, 
reconciliation  and  ecclesiology. 

15.  We  present  our  suggestions  with  greatest  gratitude  for  the  precious  contributions 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  the  cause  of  Christian  unity  generally,  and  to  the 
need  for  a fresh,  clear  and  powerful  confession  of  the  apostolic  Christian  faith  for  the  sake 
of  this  unity  in  the  world  today.  We  believe  that  such  contributions  will  assure  all 
Christians,  and  especially  the  Orthodox,  of  the  integrity  and  vitality  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  as  God's  instrument  for  the  "unity  of  all"  for  which  we  Orthodox  Christians  pray 
at  every  liturgical  and  sacramental  service.  We  hope  as  well,  finally,  for  the  fulfilment,  in 
ways  known  to  God,  of  the  liturgical  exclamation  proclaimed  before  the  reading  or  singing  of 
the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  at  the  divine  liturgy  of  St  John  Chrysostom: 

“Let  us  love  one  another  that  with  one  mind  we  may  confess:  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Trinity,  one  in  essence  and  undivided." 

Moscow,  Danilov  Monastery 
10  September  2001 

Discussion 

As  the  Standing  Commission  was  asked  to  offer  its  reflections,  it  was  noted  that  these  were 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  report  of  the  Moscow  consultation  but  to  the  whole  study 
programme  and  its  future.  Therefore  various  points  were  raised.  There  was  agreement  that 
links  between  Confessing  and  the  other  Faith  and  Order  current  work  should  be  made  more 
explicit;  it  was  less  clear  that  now  was  the  time  to  enter  into  revisions  of  the  text 
Confessing , both  because  it  would  be  a very  major  task  and  because  it  was  possible  still 
that  other  responses  to  the  text  would  yet  be  received.  However,  the  "crisis  of  faith",  to 
quote  the  late  Fr  Tillard,  was  a major  reality  of  our  times  and  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  significance  of  the  apostolic  faith  study.  In  the  meantime,  the  unfortunate  mistake  of 
translating  the  Creed  complete  with  the  “filioque"  in  the  revised  printing  (1999)  of  the  text 
was  noted,  as  it  had  been  in  Moscow.  An  observation  was  made  nevertheless  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  side,  that  just  as  over  the  date  of  Easter  there  were  significant  pastoral 
considerations  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox  however  well  the  theological  questions  had 
been  resolved,  so  it  was  also  in  the  western  church  with  the  filioque,  where  there  were 
issues  of  healing  and  pastoral  concern  needing  to  be  taken  into  account. 

A small  group  was  asked  to  take  reflections  further.  It  was  noted  that  another  task  settled  on 
in  the  Matanzas  meeting,  namely  the  connecting  of  Confessing  with  the  Faith  and  Order 
work  of  gathering  local  creeds  and  confessions,  "Confessing  the  faith  around  the  world", 
had  yet  to  be  progressed.  Staff  limitations  had  obliged  its  delay. 

Ms  Sarah  Kaulule  reported  back  on  behalf  of  the  small  group  at  a later  point  in  the  Gazzada 
meeting,  with  the  Moderator  in  the  chair.  A number  of  specific  proposals  were  made 
around  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  principally  that  there  were  points  at  which  this  text 
should  be  put  into  conversation  with  other  programmatic  work. 

APOSTOLIC  FAITH  GROUP  REPORT 

I.  The  study  on  "Confessing  the  One  Faith"  was  commissioned  by  the  Lima  meeting  in 
1982.  Since  then  responses  have  been  received,  a process  which  has  still  not  ended.  Faith 
and  Order  will  continue  to  receive  responses  and  support  the  translation  and  distribution  of 
the  study  text.  As  a way  of  keeping  the  conversation  alive  between  Confessing  the  One 
Faith  and  Confessing  the  Faith  around  the  World,  the  responses  will  be  evaluated  through 
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other  programmes  of  studies.  The  group  therefore  recommends  that  there  should  be  no 
further  revision  of  Confessing  the  One  Faith  for  now. 

The  group  further  recommends  the  exploration  of  the  study  in  relation  to  other  studies  as  a 
way  which  may  help  determine  the  revision  of  the  text.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
responses  to  be  received  through  other  studies. 

II.  Relationship  of  the  study  to  other  studies 

a)  Ecclesiology. 

The  relation  with  Confessing  the  One  Faith 

• in  the  harvesting  of  common  ecclesiological  convictions 

• expression  of  the  ecclesial  identity  of  the  Church.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Creed  to 
the  identity  of  the  Church? 

b)  Baptism 

The  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  is  related  to  the  rites  of  Christian  initiation  in  the 
confession  of  faith 

c)  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  search  for  unity 

There  may  be  ethnic  and  national  differences  but  the  Creed  is  the  primary  thing  that  they 
would  relate  to  and  share  commonly. 

d)  Hermeneutics 

An  example  of  hermeneutics  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Creed.  It  considers  the  authority  of 
Scripture  and  the  kind  of  authority  the  Creed  has. 

In  the  light  of  this  relationship  the  group  is  recommending  a fourth  paper  presentation  as  a 
contribution  to  the  ecclesiology  consultation  in  July  2002.  The  suggested  topic  would  be 
"How  does  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  function  authoritatively  in  church  and 
theology?"  and  the  presenter  would  be  Metropolitan  Gennadios. 

ill.  In  light  of  the  Matanzas  proposal  that  there  should  be  a small  consultation  group  of 
people,  the  group  recommends  that  a small  group  meeting  take  place  in  2003. 


The  discussion  within  the  whole  Commission  showed  that  various  matters  were  unclear. 
Although  the  notion  of  making  connections  between  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and  other 
study  programmes  was  attractive,  how,  for  example,  would  this  facilitate  an  interplay 
between  that  published  text  and  the  earlier  published  texts  of  Confessing  the  Faith  around 
the  World ? What  would  be  the  remit  of  the  proposed  group  meeting  in  2003?  Should  there 
not  be  also  links  made  with  the  Theological  Anthropology  programme,  to  enrich  the 
discussion  on  the  notion  of  imago  Dei , etc.?  On  the  authoritative  function  of  the  Creed  of 
381,  might  it  not  be  useful  to  have  a presentation  from  someone  definitely  not  from  a 
strictly  credal  position,  such  as  Cecil  M.  Robeck?  Was  it  being  said  that  the  published 
(interim)  text  of  Confessing  the  One  Faith  would  never  be  revised? 

Members  of  the  group  being  questioned  welcomed  each  of  these  points.  It  was  suggested 
that  a 2003  meeting  would  be  devoted  to  looking  at  connections  between  the  published 
texts,  i.e.  the  explication  of  the  Creed  and  the  harvesting  of  confessions  from  around  the 
world.  Secondly,  it  was  not  felt  that  a further  revision  of  the  explication  text  was  completely 
beyond  possibility,  but  that  there  was  no  clear  mind  on  the  urgency  of  this  at  present  and  in 
any  case  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  further  responses  might  yet  be  received  from  churches  and 
other  bodies  to  what  was  already  published.  The  idea  of  having  two  contrasting 
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perspectives  on  the  authoritative  functioning  of  the  Creed  was  well  received,  as  also  the 
need  to  make  links  with  Theological  Anthropology. 


WORSHIP 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Moderator,  Ms  Simei  Monteiro  spoke  briefly  on  the  planning  for  a 
seminar  on  ecumenical  liturgy  to  be  held  in  Faverges,  France  in  October  2002,  around  the 
theme  "Praying  and  singing  peace  and  reconciliation".  This  would  be  the  latest  in  a series 
of  such  seminars;  with  each  of  them  having  had  a regional  focus,  this  would  be  a European 
meeting.  The  chosen  theme  connected  with  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence. 

The  precise  programme  of  the  seminar  had  yet  to  be  drafted  but  the  intention  was  to  enable 
reflection  on  the  theme  to  be  shared  by  liturgists  actively  involved  in  processes  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  Liturgical  resources  would  be  shared,  with  respect  for  the  many  different 
"languages"  of  worship,  within  a commitment  to  the  unity  of  the  church. 

The  first  question  raised  in  the  discussion  that  followed  was  that  of  Orthodox  participation, 
with  some  concern  as  to  whether  the  emphasis  of  the  theme  gave  room  for  Orthodox 
Christians  to  engage.  It  was  asked  whether  worship  issues  being  raised  in  the  Special 
Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC  might  provide  a better  focus.  There 
was  concern  that  divisions  could  be  accentuated  if  great  care  was  not  taken  in  this  area  of 
common  prayer.  In  response  it  was  urged  that  the  planning  group  was  well  aware  of 
potential  difficulties,  having  Rev.  Prof.  Viorel  lonita  as  a member,  but  that  the  seminar  was 
not  so  much  to  open  discussions  about  worship  as  to  allow  practitioners  each  to  bring  into 
an  open  forum  their  experience  and  reflections.  For  this  latest  in  a series  of  such  seminars, 
there  had  been  some  hope  that  a network  of  liturgists  might  have  taken  the  lead  role  in 
organising  this  European  meeting,  bu;  this  had  not  come  to  fruition,  hence  the  lead  was 
being  taken  by  Ms  Monteiro.  There  were  separate  processes,  involving  the  Central 
Committee,  to  deal  with  the  issues  which  had  taken  the  attention  of  the  Special 
Commission,  such  as  what  was  meant  by  "common  prayer". 

This  seemed  to  give  satisfaction,  since  an  initial  suggestion  that  the  Orthodox  might  simply 
be  absent  from  such  a meeting  was  converted  into  offers  of  names  of  possible  participants, 
but  the  discussion  still  continued  as  to  how  within  the  new  structures  issues  of  worship 
were  to  be  taken  up.  There  was  some  strong  feeling,  with  reference  to  the  lex  orandi 
principle,  and  also  the  illuminating  work  of  the  Groupe  des  Dombes,  that  research  into 
worship  practices  was  of  great  importance  and  should  not  be  sidelined.  In  response  to  this 
it  was  pointed  out  that  Ms  Monteiro's  responsibilities  lay  mainly  in  the  practical  dimensions 
of  worship;  as  such  it  followed  on  the  former  appointment  of  a Worship  Consultant  within 
the  World  Council,  to  support  worship  within  meetings  and  to  encourage  a wide 
acquaintance  with  worship  practices  across  the  world.  Theological  reflection  on  the  role  of 
worship  in  the  search  for  visible  unity  was  and  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission.  Within  the  new  structures,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  there  could  be  a good 
crossover  between  the  two  strands  of  work,  but  as  yet  these  were  early  days.  There  was  also 
of  course  an  existing  commitment  to  supporting  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  and 
to  the  ecumenical  prayer  cycle  "Praying  with  God's  People". 

The  close  of  this  discussion  took  up  some  loose  strands  - the  continuing  life,  or  not,  of  the 
Lima  Liturgy;  the  continuing  difficulties  of  common  eucharistic  worship;  forthcoming  essays 
in  The  Ecumenical  Review  on  the  subject  of  "common  prayer".  How  or  whether  we 
worship  together,  and  the  reflections  arising  from  this,  will  continue  very  much  on  the 
agenda. 
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WEEK  OF  PRAYER 

The  Moderator  asked  for  a report  of  the  planning  for  the  2003  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  at  which  there  had  been  also  a period  of  brainstorming  reviewing  the  general  aims  of 
the  Week  and  how  it  is  promoted.  The  Rev.  Dr  Tom  Best  and  Ms  Carolyn  McComish 
affirmed  the  success  of  the  meeting,  held  at  Los  Rubios,  Spain,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  drawing  attention  to  one  issue  in 
particular,  namely  of  the  roles  of  the  source  group  on  the  one  hand  and  the  international 
drafting  group  on  the  other.  Was  the  work  of  the  source  group  too  much  liable  to  be 
reworked  or  "sanitised"?  That  said,  there  was  nevertheless  a feeling  in  relation  to  the  2003 
material  that  there  had  been  a very  positive  process.  Dr  Pablo  Andinach  reported  on  the 
interesting  challenge  of  composing  material  in  Argentina  and  how  the  chosen  text,  2 
Corinthians  4,  has  been  connected  with  a very  pertinent  local  theme  of  "migrations".  His 
opinion  was  that  the  labours  of  the  international  group  at  Los  Rubios  had  improved  the 
Argentinean  original.  Ms  Simei  Monteiro  was  equally  positive  about  the  very  positive 
interaction  with  the  Argentinean  text  by  a mixed,  representative  group  at  Los  Rubios.  The 
point  was  made  that  regions  were  strongly  encouraged  to  adapt  the  published  material  for 
their  local  use;  there  were  resources  available  in  Geneva  to  facilitate  this. 

REPORT  OF  BRAINSTORMING  SESSIONS 
ON  WEEK  OF  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 
September  2001,  Los  Rubios,  Spain 

The  international  preparatory  group  sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  met 
at  Los  Rubios  ecumenical  centre  near  Malaga,  Spain,  to  prepare  material  for  the  Week  of 
Prayer  2003.  The  first  day  and  a half  were  spent  reviewing  the  general  aims  of  the  Week 
and  reflecting  on  its  current  and  future  status,  its  observation,  and  ways  and  means  of 
production  and  dissemination  of  the  material. 

The  group  had  received  a framework  for  discussion  and  some  suggestions  on  how  to  make 
"brainstorming"  effective.  Members  were  well  prepared  and  entered  generously  into  the 
spirit  of  the  sessions.  Discussion  ranged  widely  but  several  broad  themes  became  evident : 

Praying  together: 

Many  diff erent  prayer  events  take  place  during  the  year. 

(Formerly  Women's)  World  Day  of  Prayer  (essentially  a lay  movement) 

World  Youth  Day  (how  is  the  ecumenical  factor  seen?) 

Evangelical  Day  of  Prayer 
Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle 

Can  we  learn  anything  about  process  from  these  organisations? 

Attempts  have  been  or  could  be  made  to  link  with  these  but  while  many  of  their 
protagonists  are  in  favour  of  praying  together  there  is  no  great  impetus  to  pray  for  unity. 

Praying  together  is  as  vital  as  working  together,  although  the  nature  of  the  WOP  prayers  is 
not  familiar  to  all.  For  Orthodoxy,  it  is  important  to  underline  that  Patriarch  and  Pope 
prayed  together  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  there  are  important  precedents  for  ecumenical 
prayer! 
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Suggestions: 

• Could  ecumenical  material  for  use  after  catastrophes  or  at  anniversary  celebrations  be 
made  available? 

• Could  a website  be  used  for  locally  devised  prayers? 

• Could  a link  be  made  between  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle  and  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity? 

[The  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  participate  in  the  elaboration  of  the  Ecumenical 
Prayer  Cycle  or  its  use  and,  indeed,  has  in  the  past  objected  to  some  presentations  made  of 
local  situations.] 

Praying  for  unity 

Praying  for  unity  should  be  seen  as  a year  round  exercise,  hence  the  Roman  Catholic  title  of 
"Prayer  for  Christian  Unity"1.  However,  this  can  be  an  obstacle  to  the  observation  of  the 
Week  of  Prayer  as  those  who  are  used  to  praying  together  ask  why  they  should  pray 
specially  at  this  time. 

Prayers  for  unity  are  regularly  offered  in  many  local  communities  where  there  are  few 
Christians  of  other  denominations  - for  example  in  Italy,  where  the  majority  church  is 
Roman  Catholic;  likewise  in  the  Orthodox  liturgy.  However,  it  is  a very  serious  question 
whether  the  Orthodox  can  pray  “liturgically"  with  members  of  other  Christian  communities. 

The  specificity  of  the  material  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  lies  in  its 
authority  as  an  official  document  from  the  WCC  and  the  Vatican.  A particular  example  is 
that  of  the  Waldensian  communities  in  Italy,  who  found  it  easier  to  join  in  prayer  with 
Catholics  after  the  production  of  the  text  became  a joint  project  of  the  WCC/Vatican. 

Suggestions: 

• Encouragement  might  be  given  to  pray  for  unity  (according  to  the  local  theme  for  the 
year)  at  Easter  (especially  when  it  falls  on  the  same  day  in  the  Orthodox  and  non- 
Orthodox  calendar)  and  during  the  celebration  of  mixed  marriages  or  baptisms. 

• A particular  confession  of  faith  for  such  events  might  be  included. 

• That  the  monastic  network  be  exploited  to  provide  collections  of  prayers  although  some 
felt  that  such  prayers  might  not  be  relevant  to  the  "real  world". 

Timing  of  the  Week 

In  Europe,  the  Week  is  celebrated  in  January  or  at  Pentecost  while  in  Argentina  (for 
example)  and  other  countries  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  it  is  celebrated  in  June,  because 
January  is  a holiday  month.  Some  European  churches  find  the  January  date  problematical 
coming  so  soon  after  the  Christmas  festivities.  In  the  US,  the  Week  encompasses  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Day  celebrations  which  are  also  ecumenical  - an  extra  complication  which 
can  prove  fruitful. 

Suggestion 

• That  a calendar  be  published  showing  the  times  the  Week  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
world. 


1 An  important  question:  how  do  we  expect  ‘visible  unity'  if  we  do  not  even  use  the  same  title? 
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Reception  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  material 

In  some  areas,  the  material  is  used  as  it  is  sent  out  from  the  Vatican  and  the  WCC.  In 
others,  such  as  the  UK,  the  material  is  radically  re-worked. 

Do  Protestants  feel  freer  about  adapting  and  contextualising  the  material  (see  comment 
about  authority)  ? 

Lack  of  resources,  particularly  financial,  is  a bar  to  translation  and  contextualisation  in 
developing  countries  where  because  of  the  number  of  local  languages  the  common  language 
might  be  English  or  French. 

Adaptation  of  the  international  material  from  the  WCC/Vatican 

How  far  through  the  networks  does  the  international  material  go?  Does  it  stay  on  a church 
off icer's  desk? 

A workshop  might  be  offered  on  adapting  material  to  the  local  context,  inviting 
representatives  of  different  regions  and  communicators. 

Can  we  attract  some  younger  people  into  the  Week  of  Prayer  process?  Are  some  sectors  in 
need  of  specific  targeting?  There  is  not  much  interest  from  women's  groups  in  collaborating 
in  the  process. 

How  the  Week  is  celebrated 

In  some  contexts  the  Week  is  reduced  to  the  space  of  a worship  service.  In  Germany  the 
material  for  the  eight  days  is  even  published  separately.  In  France  the  eight  days  are  left 
out  of  the  Unite  chretienne  material  but  taken  up  by  radio.  However,  in  other  contexts 
(religious  communities,  ecumenical  groups  in  large  cities,  ministerial  associations, 
covenanted  parishes,  chaplaincies,  youth  groups  and  by  individuals)  the  eight  days  are  used 
and  appreciated.  Particularly  in  Orthodox  settings  where  ecumenism  is  a sensitive  issue,  it 
is  stressed  that  the  material  furthers  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  meditations  clarify  the 
theme. 

The  ecumenical  celebration  is  widely  used,  although  it  is  not  always  adapted  by  the  local 
churches  to  their  own  specific  context.  In  some  cases  only  the  theme  is  taken  up  and  in 
others,  the  material  is  used  as  it  is  received. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  ecumenical  worship  service?  How  can  it  become  an  inspiration  to  the 
ecumenical  life  of  the  local  congregation? 

Can  elements  of  the  service  be  included  in  the  Orthodox  context? 

Suggestions: 

• More  ideas  could  be  offered  in  our  Vatican/WCC  material  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
worship  service. 

The  role  of  the  local  (source)  group  and  the  role  of  the  international  preparatory  group 
(Vatican/WCC) 

Despite  lengthy  discussion  both  in  plenary  session  and  in  small  groups  the  commission  was 
unable  to  reach  any  firm  conclusions  on  what  the  specific  roles  of  the  source  group  and  of 
the  international  group  should  be.  There  was  some  perception  that  the  international  group 
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"sanitised"  the  material  coming  from  the  source  group  through  radical  re-working.  How 
much  of  the  original  would  be  left  by  the  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  parishes? 

Should  the  international  group  decide  on  the  biblical  text  and  theme  and  let  the  local  group 
work  on  these?  Should  the  source  group  provide  only  a framework  for  the  worship?  Should 
the  international  group  work  on  themes  and  Bible  studies?  Should  there  be  a process  of 
accompaniment  of  the  source  group  by  the  international  group  to  provide  support  and  some 
guidance?  Can  we  learn  from  processes  followed  by  other  international  prayer  events? 

[Whereas  some  had  hoped  for  more  "contextual"  material  from  the  local  source  group  this 
year,  in  order  to  know  more  of  the  experience,  hopes  and  thinking  of  the  local  source 
community,  they  (the  Argentinean  ecumenical  panel  who  produced  it)  had  deliberately  set 
out  to  produce  material  for  international  use,  which  although  suggesting  the  local  context 
did  not  particularly  reflect  it.] 

Suggestions: 

• That  identification  of  the  role  of  the  source  group  be  more  prominent  in  the  section  on 
"Preparation  of  material  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  (year). 

• That  W CC  member  churches  and  RC  episcopal  conferences  be  asked  their  opinion  on  the 
relation  between  the  local  and  international  preparatory  groups.  Also  see  small  group 
reports  (appendices  2 and  3). 

General  comments  on  the  role  of  the  international  preparatory  group's  work  on  the 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

• The  texts  must  be  in  language  which  is  accessible  to  lay  persons. 

• Bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  translate  into  languages  other  than  English  and  French,  it 
must  be  precise.  The  language  could  be  more  poetic  and  less  heavy  (pedantic?) 

• Links  could  be  attempted  with  other  ecumenical  prayer  groups. 

• The  request  to  the  local  preparatory  group  must  be  made  well  in  advance  and 
instructions  clear  with  regard  to  their  role  and  the  nature  of  the  material. 

How  can  the  internet  be  most  useful  to  the  Week  of  Prayer? 

Both  the  official  Vatican  and  WCC  web  sites  carry  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
and  German  versions  of  the  (international)  material  of  the  Week  of  Prayer. 

In  the  UK,  sales  of  the  brochure  finance  the  work  of  the  committee  which  produces  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  There  is  a complementarity  of  paper  and  web! 

Suggestions 

• That  a specific  web  site  be  created  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity. 

• That  the  source  material  might  also  be  put  on  the  web  site. 

• Should  resources  be  diverted  from  publication  and  put  into  development  of  web  site? 

• That  more  local  prayers  and  hymns  might  accompany  the  material. 

• That  more  in-depth  meditations/Bible  studies  on  the  theme  might  be  requested  for 
publication  on  the  internet 

• That  art  work  be  included  - for  posters,  etc. 

• Can  we  gather  reactions  from  several  countries  via  internet?  Also  from  the  material  we 
send. 

• (To  reach  Catholic  churches  in  the  regions  we  have  to  use  other  means  too!) 

• Resources  for  internet  from  WCC,  bishops'  conferences...? 

• That  a discussion  group  on  prayer  for  unity  might  be  set  up  on  the  internet? 
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• 'Virtual  worship  service'  might  go  on  the  web 

• Put  structure  of  worship  on  the  web  and  let  everyone  compose  their  own  prayers 

• Question  of  placing  "approved"  material  on  official  Vatican  web  site  could  be  an  issue  - 
but  these  could  go  on  other  sites.  Collection  of  texts  on  Christian  unity,  prayers,  etc. 

[The  question  of  copyright  would  have  to  be  decided  before  any  such  material  be  posted.] 

Discussion 

In  a brief  discussion,  opinion  was  a little  mixed  in  responding  to  the  points  made  at  the 
brainstorming  sessions.  There  was  some  feeling  that  problems  had  been  writ  large  i.e.  that 
the  picture  was  more  positive  in  some  respects  than  allowed  for.  The  Pontifical  Council's 
support  of  the  Week  was  strongly  reaffirmed.  As  to  whether  the  local  flavour  of  prayer 
material  could  be  lost  once  the  international  group  had  done  its  work,  some  concerns 
remained  in  the  minds  of  some  - but  it  was  recognised  that  alongside  the  desirability  of 
hearing  from  very  local  contexts  there  was  also  the  challenge  of  uniting  in  prayer  across  the 
world  for  Christian  unity;  the  methodology  of  promoting  the  Week  differed  from  that  of  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer.  It  mattered  above  all  to  stimulate  prayer  for  unity.  The  Faith  and 
Order  publication  was  deliberately  plain,  in  order  to  encourage  colourful  local  variants! 


REMEMBERING  LAUSANNE,  1927  (AND  LUND,  1952) 

The  Moderator  asked  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Rusch  to  report  on  the  small  committee  which 
during  the  Gazzada  meeting  had  given  attention  to  the  hoped-for  commemoration  of  the 
first  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  held  in  Lausanne  in  1927. 

The  wide  range  of  the  committee  discussion  was  described.  There  was  strong  support  for 
the  idea  of  commemoration,  if  possible  in  the  cathedrals  of  both  Lausanne  and  Geneva  at 
the  end  of  August,  with  perhaps  also  something  of  a lesser  scale  of  presentation  in  the  Aula 
of  Lausanne.  While  it  was  already  hoped  that  members  of  the  World  Council's  Central 
Committee  would  be  present  in  the  Lausanne  service  (around  which  most  of  the  ideas  were 
focused),  the  importance  of  the  local  population's  participation  and  the  visible  presence 
especially  of  Roman  Catholics  was  also  underlined.  Local  church  leaders  should  be  invited 
to  come.  Regarding  possible  literature,  it  would  be  good  both  to  have  some  interpretative 
material  published,  on  a small  scale,  and  possibly  also  some  key  historical  texts;  reference 
was  also  made  to  work  Dr  Mary  Tanner  had  done,  and  might  further  expand,  on  the  impact 
of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  on  regional  agreements  which  had  led  to  new 
relationships  between  churches.  The  sermon  could  be  significant,  especially  if  the  preacher 
might  come  from  the  South  and  might  focus  on  challenges  for  the  future  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement.  Thought  might  also  be  given  as  to  whether  there  might  be  a special 
hymn  written  for  the  occasion. 

This  preliminary  outline  received  some  further  reactions  and  reflection.  It  was  clarified  that 
the  sermon  would  draw  from  biblical  readings;  and  that  Faith  and  Order  would  largely 
arrange  the  event,  albeit  in  major  collaboration  with  local  church  authorities.  There  were 
various  possibilities  as  to  who  might  be  a significant  preacher,  so  that  there  might  be 
reflection  on  how  the  Faith  and  Order  has  moved  since  1927  as  well  as  possibly  a person 
from  the  two-thirds  world,  other  names  were  mentioned,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  (for  the  sake  of  local  people)  of  the  Swiss  nation.  In  any  case  it  was  felt  important  that 
the  churches  should  be  the  setting  for  the  celebrations,  rather  than  the  universities,  for  the 
sake,  it  was  hoped,  of  a strong  and  momentous  occasion.  The  date  had  been  chosen  so  that 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  might  choose  to  attend  conveniently.  Mary  Tanner's 
work  would  most  likely  be  produced  in  written  form,  rather  than  delivered  in  person.  A 
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question  was  asked  whether  also  at  Lund,  something  might  take  place  to  mark  that 
important  staging  in  the  history  of  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Director  gave  an  assurance  that  all  being  well,  the  Lausanne  event  certainly  would  go 
ahead  - on  a modest  budget. 


THE  PLENARY  COMMISSION,  2004 

The  Moderator  took  the  chair  to  enable  discussion  on  the  planned  meeting  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  in  Malaysia  in  2004.  The  Rev.  Dr  Melanie  May,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Shastri 
and  Dr  Catrin  Williams  were  invited  to  report  the  reflections  of  a committee  which,  during 
the  meeting  here  in  Gazzada,  had  discussed  the  matter.  The  debate  centred  principally  over 
whether  and  how  there  might  be  a general  theme  for  that  Plenary  gathering. 

The  sense  within  the  committee  was  that  there  should  be  a theme,  which  would  highlight 
and  give  coherence  to  the  studies  of  Faith  and  Order,  which  would  be  the  main  business  of 
the  Plenary  Commission  in  its  advisory  role.  Past  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Commission, 
albeit  under  a different  constitution,  had  sometimes  worked  with  a theme,  sometimes  not. 
For  Malaysia,  the  opinion  was  that  a theme  suitably  focused  would  stimulate  theological 
discussion  and  would  have  helpful  resonances  within  the  local  context  of  the  meeting. 
Furthermore  it  should  sit  well  alongside  the  five  main  study  areas  of  Faith  and  Order  and 
contain  within  it  the  desired  sense  of  "moving  beyond  ourselves".  Thus  the 
recommendation  was  to  have  as  the  theme  "Receiving  one  another",  as  in  Romans  15:7, 
and  a development  of  that  theme  both  through  exegesis  of  the  biblical  context  in  which  it 
was  set  and  in  relation  to  the  Faith  and  Order  studies. 

In  discussion,  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  were  generally  in  support  of  this 
recommendation,  though  with  some  caution  lest  there  be  misapprehensions.  For  example, 
it  was  important  that  there  should  be  no  over-simplifying  reading  of  the  text,  since  it  was 
about  rather  more  than  a vague  notion  of  easy  tolerance;  its  christological  focus  was  key.  In 
order  to  avoid  that,  it  became  firmly  agreed  that  the  text  of  Romans  15:7  should  be  quoted 
in  full,  so  that  it  might  be  fully  interpreted!  It  was  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
retreating  from  the  challenges  raised  within  the  text,  as  within  Faith  and  Order  work  i.e. 
whether  within  ecumenical  or  inter-faith  perspective;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a rich  text  from 
which  to  draw  guidance  in  respect  of  both  agendas. 

In  the  remaining  time  of  discussion,  two  matters  drew  attention.  One  was  that  for  all  that 
constitutionally  the  Plenary  Commission  serves  now  in  an  advisory  capacity  rather  than 
being  the  overall  authority  for  Faith  ind  Order  work,  its  role  deserved  to  be  taken  with 
utmost  seriousness  given  its  make-up,  which  draws  representatives  from  so  many  churches. 
The  best  of  planning  should  aim  for  deriving  the  utmost  benefit  from  this  Plenary 
Commission  gathering. 

The  other  matter  dealt  with  was  the  raising  of  discussion  as  to  the  timetable  for  the  Plenary 
Commission  meeting.  Some  concerns  were  tabled  as  to  its  length,  especially  for  Standing 
Commission  members.  However,  it  seemed  impossible  to  come  to  conclusions  here 
without  clarifying  the  content  of  the  meeting.  There  had  to  be  sufficient  time  for  dealing 
with  the  programmatic  areas  and  also  for  engagement  with  the  local  churches'  context  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting.  These,  and  any  other  matters  for  further  reflection,  were  for  the 
time  being  referred  to  a small  group  for  deliberation. 

A staff  briefing  paper  provided  the  background  to  the  first  committee  discussion  which 
centred  on  the  question  of  a theme  for  the  Plenary  Commission. 
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A second  session  on  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  was  again  chaired  by  the  Moderator. 
Dr  Melanie  May  and  Dr  Pablo  Andinach  presented  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  which 
here  in  Gazzada  had  further  discussed  how  the  meeting  might  be  shaped.  The  principal 
theme  would  be  the  text  of  Romans  15.7,  but  this  would  be  further  developed  under  three 
heads,  principally  "Mutual  Recognition",  and  further  "Ethics"  and  "Interreligious  Dialogue", 
each  of  these  sub-themes  being  explored  in  relation  to  Faith  and  Order's  programmatic 
work.  An  approximate  timetable  of  how  the  meeting  would  progress  was  offered,  and  some 
preliminary  suggestions  were  made  of  names  who  might  give  presentations  on  topics. 

A Proposal  for  the  Plenary  Commission 

"Receive  one  another  - just  as  Christ  has  received  you,  for  the  glory  of  God." 

(Romans  1 5.7) 

We  suggest  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  since  the  last  Plenary  Commission 
meeting  in  Moshi  be  presented  in  a series  of  keynote  addresses.  These  addresses 
would  reflect  on  the  theme  for  the  plenary  meeting  in  relation  to  current  and 
ongoing  Faith  and  Order  studies.  The  addresses  should  also  interrelate  the 
studies  around  a primary  concern  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  churches. 
Other  aspects  of  the  theme  that  may  facilitate  this  interrelating  of  studies  are  a) 
reconciliation,  hospitality,  justice  and  peace;  b)  the  churches'  search  for  unity  in 
the  context  of  religious  and  cultural  pluralism. 

The  Standing  Commission  was  asked  to  respond  both  to  what  in  general  and  detail  had 
been  proposed.  There  were  numerous  questions  and  quite  a measure  of  discontent  with  the 
particular  line  that  had  been  taken.  Most  obviously  the  Commission  was  not  persuaded  that 
the  general  sub-theme  headings  transparently  connected  with  existing  Faith  and  Order 
work.  Given  that  the  Plenary  Commission  was  called  to  evaluate  studies,  this  was  a serious 
criticism  and  risked  such  a meeting  becoming  fragmented  in  focus  and  failing  to  engage  the 
churches  in  the  current  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  In  return  it  was  arguable  that  the 
connections  could  be  made  and  that  the  headings  of  "Mutual  Recognition",  "Ethics", 
"Interreligious  dialogue"  were  shorthand  expressions;  however,  clearly  there  was  a need  to 
rethink  here. 

Another  substantial  area  of  concern  lay  simply  in  clarifying  the  purposes  of  calling  the 
Plenary  Commission  and  so  establishing  the  best  ways  forward  for  an  effective  meeting.  For 
some,  this  argued  for  care  in  deciding  how  to  facilitate  the  delegates'  engagement  with  the 
matters  to  hand,  i.e.  there  should  not  be  too  much  bombardment  in  early  days  via  set-piece 
presentations,  but  no  conclusion  was  yet  reached  on  this.  Other  matters  raised  ranged  from 
questions  of  who  should  give  presentations  (the  Moderator?  the  Director?  non-Plenary 
Commission  members?)  to  practical  matters  of  translation  and  distribution  of  material  in 
advance.  There  were  also  continuing  questions  of  local  engagement  in  the  Malaysian  multi- 
faith context;  and  a little  discussion  about  worship  during  the  meeting. 

In  conclusion,  the  difficulty  or  challenge  of  communicating  well  and  enabling  theological 
debate  in  relation  to  programmatic  work  demanded  further  consideration,  and  the  proposal 
was  therefore  made  that  a committee  be  appointed  which  might  take  time  on  this  - and 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  2003!  Within  that  process  members 
of  the  Standing  Commission  were  to  be  encouraged  to  communicate  further  thoughts  to 
that  committee.  The  Director  and  Officers  were  asked  to  return  with  nominations.  Also 
remitted  to  that  latter  group  was  the  subject  of  the  dates  of  meeting,  in  particular  the  matter 
of  when  the  Standing  Commission  should  meet,  in  or  around  the  Plenary  Commission 
meeting. 
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It  was  decided  that  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  group's  working  paper  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  Minutes  (as  above). 

Speaking  for  the  staff  and  the  Officers  who  had  consulted  about  dates  of  meeting,  the 
Director  subsequently  proposed  that  the  whole  Standing  Commission  should  stay  on  for  a 
meeting  on  7 August  2004  subsequent  to  the  Plenary  Commission.  The  Officers  themselves 
would  meet  on  the  morning  of  28  July,  arriving  on  27  July.. 

This  motion  was  resisted,  on  the  grounds  that  the  objections  earlier  raised  by  certain 
members  of  the  Standing  Commission  about  the  length  of  the  meeting  had  not  been  widely 
supported.  Therefore  it  was  formally  moved  that  as  on  the  original  plan,  the  Standing 
Commission  as  a whole  should  meet  in  advance  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  rather  than 
loading  responsibilities  unfairly  upon  the  Officers  and  staff.  This  was  agreed,  and  the  detail 
of  exact  timings  was  remitted  to  the  staff  to  finalise. 

Secondly,  a proposal  was  made  from  the  Officers  and  staff  as  to  how  the  Plenary 
Commission  planning  might  be  taken  forward.  A small  group  should  meet  in  February  2002 
if  possible,  after  which  there  would  be  consultation  by  correspondence  with  the  whole 
Standing  Commission  and  then  a second  meeting  of  the  small  group  in  June  of  2002.  After 
some  discussion  those  nominated  were  Hermen  Shastri,  one  or  other  of  Dorothea 
Wendebourg  or  Andre  Birmele,  Metropolitan  Gennadios,  William  Henn  and  Catrin 
Williams,  and  in  addition  a member  of  the  Plenary  Commission  hitherto  uninvolved,  for 
which  the  name  of  Rebecca  Chopp  was  suggested.  In  addition  a small  group  responsible  for 
planning  the  worship  of  the  Plenary  Commission  should  also  meet,  again  in  February  and 
subsequently  as  required,  for  which  the  suggested  names  were  Simei  Monteiro,  Constance 
Tarasar,  Hermen  Shastri  and  Dagmar  Heller  (who  subsequently  resigned  from  the  group 
due  to  heavy  responsibilities  in  her  new  position). 

The  particular  nominations  and  question  of  balance  attracted  some  brief  but  unresolved 
discussion,  with  some  unhappiness  being  expressed.  However,  in  conclusion  the  names 
stood  as  nominated,  with  these  specific  tasks  remitted  to  them,  together  with  the  explicit 
consultation  process.  Subsequent  enquiries  among  the  concerned  showed  that  no  common 
date  was  possible  in  spring,  and  thus  the  meeting  was  postponed  to  a mutually  agreeable 
date  in  September  2002. 


UNITED/UNITING  CHURCHES 

The  Moderator  invited  a report  of  planning  for  the  seventh  consultation  of  United/Uniting 
Churches,  which  was  given  by  staff  member  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Best.  The  history  of  the 
engagement  on  the  part  of  Faith  and  Order  with  this  ecumenical  dimension  was  briefly 
rehearsed  as  background  to  the  planning  of  the  consultation,  at  which  the  churches  had 
asked  that  the  theme  of  mission  should  be  pursued  and,  in  particular,  how  does  the  union 
of  churches  enable  mission?  Within  the  planning,  there  were  hopes  articulated  for  various 
messages  which  might  emerge  from  the  consultation  - for  the  attending  constituency  of 
united/uniting  churches;  for  the  various  Christian  World  Communions;  and  for  mission 
agencies  and  commissions,  in  each  case  allowing  both  theological  and  practical  outcomes 
to  be  shared.  It  was  the  intention  that  some  very  practical  issues  would  be  treated  at  the 
consultation  e.g.  pensions.  Also  there  would  be  interaction  with  the  local  scene  in  the 
Netherlands.  As  the  briefing  paper  described,  a funding  process  had  been  pursued 
involving  (successful)  application  to  the  Council  for  World  Mission  which  was  very 
pleasing,  and  would  involve  certain,  helpful  procedures  of  follow-up  of  the  consultation's 
outcomes.  Some  work  remained  to  be  done  on  this. 
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Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
Report  of  Planning  Meeting 
11-13  March  2001,  Geneva 


1 . Participants 

Leo  Koffeman,  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands  / Samen  op  Weg  union  process 
(prospective  host  for  the  meeting) 

Sheila  Maxey,  United  Reformed  Church  (for  Philip  Woods) 

V.  5.  Lall,  Church  of  North  India 

Robert  Welsh,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

(Alastair  Rodger,  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa,  was  also  invited,  but 
was  not  present  due  to  problems  in  communication) 

Faith  and  Order  Staff : Tom  Best  and  Carolyn  McComish 

2.  Goal  of  the  Meeting 

A.  To  plan  the  preparation  and  holding  of  the  next  consultation  of  united  and  uniting 
churches,  including  identifying  goals  and  process  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as  themes  to  be 
addressed 

B.  To  consider  how  the  consultation  can  interact  with  local  churches,  and  interact  with 
and  encourage  the  local  church  union  process 

C.  To  clarify  matters  relating  to  the  host,  venue,  dates  and  financing  for  the 
consultation 

D.  To  begin  reflection  on  follow-up,  including  evaluation  of  the  meeting  itself  and  its 
effect  on  both  the  united  and  uniting  churches  and  the  wider  ecumenical  movement. 

3.  Process  of  the  Meeting 

A.  (11  March)  Introductions,  sharing  of  local  developments,  and  review  of  goals  for  the 
planning  meeting 

B.  Review  of  united  and  uniting  church  responses  to  the  inquiry  (September/October 
2000),  asking  whether  the  churches  wanted  to  hold  such  a consultation  and,  if  so,  what 
themes  they  would  like  to  see  addressed 

C.  (12  March)Identification  of  themes  for  the  consultation  and  goals  (on  the  basis  of 
the  churches'  responses  and  further  discussion  of  the  united/uniting  church  and  ecumenical 
scene) 

D.  Discussion  of  the  process  of  the  meeting,  possible  speakers  and  tentative  timetable 

E.  (13  March)  Discussion  of  roles  of  the  host  church/union  process  and  of  Faith  and 
Order;  review  of  options  for  venue  and  date;  review  of  financial  resources  available  and 
funding  sources 

F.  Reflection  on  follow-up  and  evaluation  of  the  consultation 

G.  Conclusions  and  farewells 

4.  Concise  narrative  summary  of  the  discussion  and  results 

The  desirability  of  a further  consultation  of  the  united/uniting  churches  had  been 
affirmed,  with  special  interest  shown  in  the  following  themes:  the  meaning  of  unity  and 
mission  for  united/uniting  churches  in  relation  to  their  distinctive  identity  but  also  relation 
to  the  world  communions  and  to  the  wider  ecumenical  movement;  theological  and  practical 
issues  in  the  lives  of  the  churches  (from  developing  effective  mission  programmes  to 
church  structures  to  legal  issues  over  church  property);  and  sharing  of  experiences  in  local 
church  union  efforts. 
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The  consultation  should  combine  plenary  input  on  unity  and  mission  with  group  work,  both  to 
reflect  on  these  issues  and  to  provide  “workshops"  on  specif ic  issues  from  the  lives  of  the 
churches.  There  should  be  a strong  component  of  worship  and  bible  study.  As  for  "results", 
the  consultation  should  produce  three  "messages"  to  specific  constituencies:  the  united  and 
uniting  churches  themselves;  mission  commissions  and  agencies;  and  world  communions.  In 
addition,  the  consultation  should  make  contact  with  local  churches,  and  should  learn  from 
and  encourage  the  church  union  process  in  the  host  country. 

A detailed  discussion  clarified  the  roles  of  the  prospective  host  church/church  union 
process  and  Faith  and  Order  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  meeting.  Several  possible 
venues  were  discussed,  and  two  possible  dates  were  agreed  for  the  meeting  (depending  in 
part  upon  availability  of  the  facilities),  with  further  investigations  to  follow  and  decisions  to 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible.  In  addition,  the  prospective  host  church  would  confirm  its 
invitation  as  soon  as  feasible. 

A careful  discussion  of  funding  noted  the  resources  available  from  the  hosts  (especially  in 
terms  of  staff  time)  and  from  Faith  and  Order  (some  funds  and  staff  time).  It  was  agreed 
to  approach  the  Council  for  World  Mission  for  additional  funds;  this  was  logical  in  view  of 
links  between  CWM  and  a substantial  number  of  united/uniting  churches,  the  importance  of 
mission  for  these  churches  and  as  a theme  for  the  consultation,  and  the  positive 
engagement  with  CWM  in  the  last,  1995  Jamaica  consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches 
(when  some  funding  was  received  and  a CWM  staff  member  presented  one  of  the  main 
papers).  It  was  further  agreed  that  identical  applications  would  be  presented  by  two  CWM 
churches  directly  concerned,  e.g.  the  prospective  host  The  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands/ Samen  op  Weg,  the  local  church  union  process,  and  the  United  Reformed 
Church,  the  applications  process  to  be  co-ordinated  by  Faith  and  Order. 

An  initial  discussion  explored  the  evaluation  and  follow-up  of  the  united/uniting  churches 
consultation.  This  should  include  procedures  for  evaluating  the  consultation  itself,  for 
distributing  its  results  and  for  determining  how  far,  over  the  next  2-3  years,  these  results 
become  known  and  effective  in  the  lives  of  united  and  uniting  churches.  In  addition,  the 
impact  of  the  consultation  upon  other  constituencies,  e.g.  mission  commissions  and  agencies 
as  well  Christian  World  Communions  should  be  measured. 

Discussion 

A few  remarks  were  offered  from  Standing  Commission  members,  making  reference  to 
particular  local  situations.  The  continuing  Orthodox  churches'  concern  about  dimensions  of 
"encroachment"  through  mission  activity  was  mentioned;  the  testing  experiences  of  the 
United  Church  of  Zambia  were  briefly  described,  where  although  unity  had  been  preserved 
for  the  most  part,  there  had  been  minor  splits  over  a number  of  issues;  the  issue  of  the 
funding  of  mission  from  overseas  and  its  impact  in  India  which  appeared  to  militate  against 
church  unity  was  raised.  The  observation  was  further  made  of  changes  widely  observed  in 
the  church  scene  through  charismatic  growth,  which  made  for  new  forms  of  ecumenism  no 
longer  so  identifiable  with  denominations;  and,  in  the  Orthodox  situation,  of  the  differing 
pulls  of  the  tradition  and  acculturation.  Another  participant  noted  the  positive  example  of  a 
quality  of  ministerial  and  lay  training  issuing  out  of  the  newly  united  church  in  Jamaica. 

In  answer  to  a question,  it  was  clarified  that  while  there  was  rich  cooperation  within  the 
World  Council  on  the  subject  of  mission  and  evangelism,  Faith  and  Order  would  bear  the 
responsibility  for  publishing  proceedings  of  this  particular  consultation. 
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THE  BILATERAL  FORUM 

The  Moderator  invited  Mgr.  John  Radano  to  speak  to  the  report  on  the  Eighth  Forum  on 
Bilateral  Dialogues,  held  in  Annecy,  France  in  May  2001.  This  was  the  latest  of  an  irregular 
series  of  meetings  organised  on  behalf  of  the  secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions  at 
which,  on  the  initiative  of  Faith  and  Order,  regional  agreements  between  churches  through 
bilateral  dialogues  were  reported  and  reflected  on  in  light  of  their  implications  for  the  wider 
ecumenical  scene.  The  latest  meeting  had  been  highly  productive.  It  was  noted  that  there 
were  calls  for  such  meetings  to  be  regularised  at  three  year  intervals. 

Mgr.  Radano  merely  drew  attention  to  some  points  of  interest  within  the  formal  report 
which  reflected  the  forum's  work  done  within  three  theme  areas.  In  the  theme  on 
ecclesiological  issues,  he  noted  (1.2.4)  how  after  three  "classical"  statements  on  the 
meaning  of  church  unity  developed  by  Faith  and  Order,  the  latest  at  Canberra,  still  there 
was  an  open  challenge  here,  as  also  (1.2.6)  on  the  question  of  stages  towards  unity.  On  the 
theme  dealing  with  "reception",  there  was  much  of  relevance  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
programme,  and  Mgr.  Radano  drew  attention  to  the  presentation  (11.2)  on  the  impact  of 
Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  by  Dr  Mary  Tanner.  The  point  was  to  be  made  that  current 
Faith  and  Order  work  on  ecclesiology  to  an  extent  drew  its  life  not  simply  from  formal 
responses  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  but  also  from  the  reality  that  church 
relationships  on  the  ground  had  changed.  Finally,  on  the  third  theme  dealing  with 
methodologies,  it  had  to  be  noted  how  complex  were  the  connections  between  dialogue  or 
partnerships  in  one  place  and  the  wider  constituencies;  it  was  certainly  helpful  that  the 
outcomes  of  bilateral  dialogues  were  published  and  freely  available,  and  this  would 
continue  to  matter  very  much. 

REPORT  OF  EIGHTH  FORUM  ON  BILATERAL  DIALOGUES 

(Annecy,  France,  14  - 19  May  2001) 

After  the  presentations  on  the  theme  and  a discussion  to  elicit  the  major  topics  identified 
in  the  papers,  the  participants  divided  into  three  groups.  They  focused  on  : 

Ecclesiologal  issues  implied  in  ecumenical  dialogues; 

Regional  and  international  bilateral  agreements  and  bilateral  dialogues  - the  impact  of 
reception; 

What  methodologies  assist  the  coherence  of  bilateral  dialogues,  regional  agreements 
and  multilateral  dialogues? 

The  three  groups  presented  their  reports  in  the  full  plenary  sessions.  After  discussion  and 
modification  in  the  plenary,  each  report  was  adopted  as  a statement  not  only  of  the  group 
but  of  the  whole  body  of  participants.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  a report  adopted  by  the 
participants  of  the  Eighth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  - with  the  exceptions  of  Kostas 
Agoras,  Tony  Cupit,  Nadia  Lahutsky  and  David  Thompson  who  were  unable  to  be  present  for 
all  or  part  of  the  final  plenary  sessions. 

I Ecclesiological  Issues  implied  in  Ecumenical  Dialogues 

The  group's  discussion  was  in  two  parts:  the  understanding  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ  and 
the  obligations  laid  upon  particular  churches  and  communions  in  the  current  situation. 

1.  The  understanding  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ 

1.1  The  nature  and  the  purpose  of  the  Church  represent  two  complementary  ways  of 
expressing  the  totality  of  the  mystery  of  the  Church.  Different  dialogue  partners  may 
make  different  emphases  in  ecclesiology  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  particular 
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dialogues.  The  framework  which  follows  may  be  helpful  in  understanding  the  range  of 
ecclesiological  issues  in  dialogue. 

1.2  The  Church  confesses  God  as  creator  and  ruler  of  all  that  is,  and  also  as  the 
redeemer  of  that  in  creation  which  has  been  marred  by  human  sin  and  its  consequences. 
Thus  the  Church  is  grounded  in  the  triune  communion  of  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
and  is  called  into  being  as  God’s  active  presence  in  the  world  is  made  known  through  the 
incarnation,  passion,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

1.3  The  Church  is  a sign,  instrument  and  foretaste  of  the  reign  of  God  in  the  world  - 
that  reign  which  has  already  begun  but  is  not  yet  complete.  The  oneness,  holiness, 
catholicity  and  apostolicity  of  the  Church  are  all  realised  as  the  Church  fulfils  God's 
purpose  for  it,  even  though  there  is  a continual  tension  between  that  which  is  already  given 
and  that  which  is  not  yet  fully  received. 

1.4  The  calling  of  the  Church  is  to  serve  the  missio  Dei  - the  holy  mystery  of  God's 
gracious  approach  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ,  bringing  salvation  to  all  who  confess  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  In  faithful  discipleship  to  Christ  and  in  obedience 
to  the  gospel,  the  Church  bears  witness  to  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit  through  word  and 
sacrament  in  a variety  of  cultures  throughout  the  world. 

1.5  The  Church  is  entrusted  with  the  gifts  of  the  scriptures,  the  sacraments  and  the 
ordained  ministry  (including  the  ministry  of  oversight)  so  that  each  may  be  an  effective  sign 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his  body.  In  the  communion  of  all  the  faithful  Christ  makes 
himself  known  and  they  in  turn  offer  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  the  gifts  which  God  has 
given. 

1.6  The  Church  is  embodied  in  different  historical,  geographical,  cultural  and  political 
contexts,  each  of  which  provides  both  limits  and  opportunities  for  expressing  the  reign  of 
God.  These  various  embodiments  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ  must  always  be  related  to  the 
Church's  essential  nature  and  purpose. 

1.7  How  far  do  our  dialogues  at  different  levels  do  justice  to  the  different  aspects  of 
this  vision  of  the  Church? 

2.  Responding  to  the  imperative  of  unity  and  mission 

Churches,  both  locally  and  nationally,  and  Christian  world  communions  can  challenge  one 
another  to  respond  to  the  imperative  of  unity  and  mission  by  means  of  the  following 
questions: 

2.1  How  far  they  see  themselves  as  being  on  the  pilgrim  way  through  ecumenical 
dialogue  to  a fuller  realisation  of  the  Church; 

2.2  How  far  they  are  able  to  discern  the  presence  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
their  dialogue  partners  and  on  what  basis  they  undertake  this  discernment; 

2.3  How  far  they  are  able  both  to  give  and  to  receive,  within  the  ecumenical  fellowship, 
the  gifts  which  Christ  bestows  upon  his  Church; 
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2.4  How  far  they  are  able  to  agree  together  on  a common  understanding  of  the  goal  of 
unity  and  on  the  way  this  is  expressed; 

2.5  How  far  they  are  able  to  express  mutual  ecclesial  recognition  in  formal  ways; 

2.6  How  far  they  are  able  to  agree  together  that  unity  is  appropriately  sought  by 
stages  and  what  these  stages  might  be; 

2.7  How  far  the  experience  of  bilateral  dialogues  provokes  the  partners  to  reflect  on 
their  ecclesial  self-understanding  regionally  and  internationally. 

II  Regional  and  International  Bilateral  Agreements  and  Bilateral  Dialogues:  The 
Impact  of  Reception 

1 . Reception 

The  Sixth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  described  ecumenical  reception  in  this  way: 

Ecumenical  reception  is  the  comprehensive  process  by  which  the  churches  make  their 
own  the  whole  range  of  results  of  their  encounters  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  far 
more  than  the  official  response  to  the  results  of  dialogues,  although  such  responses 
are  essential.  Reception  is  an  integral  part  of  the  movement  toward  that  full 
communion  which  is  realised  when  "all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognise  in  one 
another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church  in  its  fullness"  (Canberra 
statement  on  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia : Gift  and  Calling,  in  Signs  of  the 
Spirit,  Official  Report,  Seventh  Assembly,  Geneva  and  Grand  Rapids:  W CC 
Publications  and  Wm  B.  Eerdmans,  1991,  p.  173). 

Ecumenical  reception  of  dialogue  reports  involves  discernment.  It  does  not  mean  automatic 
acceptance.  It  challenges  the  mind  of  the  whole  constituency  of  those  churches  in  dialogue. 
The  dialogue  reports,  and  the  reception  of  them,  challenge  separated  Christians  to 
recognise  in  one  another's  expression  of  faith  the  common  apostolic  faith  grounded  in 
Scripture  and  Tradition.  This  common  heritage  constantly  calls  us  to  unity.  Just  as  dialogue 
creates  a spirit  of  reconciliation  among  the  participants,  reception  of  dialogue  results 
challenges  the  respective  churches  with  that  same  spirit  of  reconciliation.  Reception  is  a 
long  ongoing  process  of  a deep  spiritual  nature.  One  can  say  it  even  begins  before  dialogue 
itself,  as  separated  Christian  communions  begin  in  a spirit  of  metanoia  to  open  themselves 
to  the  responsibility  to  seek  unity. 

Reception  of  dialogue  reports  has  marked  stages  and  levels.  There  is  a general  reception 
when  the  reports  are  studied  in  the  schools,  seminaries,  universities,  parishes, 
congregations,  dioceses,  synods  of  the  churches.  The  dialogue  results  help  to  change 
attitudes  towards  another  tradition.  They  articulate  and  illustrate  what  the  two 
communions  share  in  common,  the  bonds  of  unity  that  have  remained  despite  long  centuries 
of  separation.  This  general  reception  can  also  assist  the  dialogue  in  probing  more  deeply  the 
areas  of  convergence  and  consensus.  For  example,  the  responses  to  the  Accra  version  of 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1974)  led  to  a more  mature  agreed  statement  BEM  in 
1982.  Reactions  to  ARCIC  documents  led  to  elucidations  that  clarified  even  further  the 
agreements  that  existed  and  the  areas  of  study  that  still  lay  ahead. 

Another  stage  is  official  response  and  reception  when  each  church  officially  responds  to  a 
dialogue  text,  assesses  it  and  determines  to  what  degree  it  can  accept  it  as  its  own 
teaching.  Close  to  200  churches,  for  example,  responded  to  BEM.  Much  of  the  reaction  was 
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affirmative,  but  there  was  also  significant  criticism  and  disagreement  by  some.  But  the 
amount  of  affirmation  of  B EM  was  such  that  it  has  been  used  by  various  churches  since 
then  in  supporting  their  continuous  search  for  unity. 

In  these  first  stages  of  reception,  while  there  may  be  cooperation  between  the  partner 
churches,  the  emphasis  is  on  reception  in  a particular  church. 

A subsequent  stage  is  precisely  one  in  which  previous  dialogue  results  and  reception  of  them 
are  used  as  a reference  point  or  platform  by  various  churches  together,  in  order  to  foster 
new,  ecumenical  efforts.  Here  the  emphasis  is  shared  reception.  BEM  and  the  reception 
process  of  BEM  is  a prominent  example.  BEM  and  other  dialogue  reports  have  been  used  by 
churches  in  building  together  regional  bilateral  agreements  and/or  as  sources  used  to 
achieve  dialogue  agreements  on  various  continents,  as  illustrated  in  the  next  section. 

A further  stage  of  reception  is  emerging  as  regional  bodies  or  Christian  world  communions 
not  originally  a party  to  an  agreed  statement  between  two  or  more  other  churches  seek  to 

adopt  and/or  be  incorporated  into  the  terms  and  /or  implications  of  such  agreements.  This 
trend  is  likely  to  continue  and  expand. 

2.  Regional  and  international  ecumenical  agreements  illustrating  reception  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogue  reports 

We  rejoice  that  reports  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  are  being  received  by  the 
churches  in  significant  ways.  The  dialogues  have  been  influential  in  changing  the  attitudes 
of  divided  Christians  to  one  another.  They  have  led  to  changed  relationships  between 
churches.  The  impact  of  Faith  and  Order  text  "Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry"  (BEM) 
(1982)  and  of  other  reports  has  been  dramatic.  We  offer  the  following  examples  of 
reception. 

Concerning  bilateral  conversations  between  churches  in  Australia  "...the  frequent 
references  to  BEM  in  the  documents  from  many  of  the  Australian  dialogues  is  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  its  challenges  and  implications  are  being  addressed."  ("Stages  on 
the  Way:  Documents  from  the  Bilateral  Conversations  between  Churches  in  Australia",  ed. 
Raymond  Williamson,  Melbourne,  1994,  Australia.)  The  Uniting  Church  - Anglican  Church 
Agreed  Statement  on  the  Eucharist  was  adopted  by  the  Uniting  Church  in  1991,  but 
approved  only  as  a “basis  for  further  discussion  by  the  Anglican  General  Synod,  1992.  It 
states  that  “in  preparing  the  Agreed  Statement,  the  acceptance  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  1982,  entitled  ‘Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry'  by 
both  churches  (though  with  some  qualifications)  has  been  "taken  as  a basis".  The  Roman 
Catholic  - Lutheran  Dialogue  statement:  "Pastor  and  Priest"  1989,  in  the  section  on 
“Apostolicity  and  Ministry"  refers  several  times  to  the  Ministry  section  of  BEM,  and  also  to 
the  official  Vatican  Response  to  BEM.  The  Uniting  Church  - Lutheran  Church  dialogue, 
published  a statement  on  the  eucharist,  1985.  “The  Uniting  Church"  it  said  "is  reclaiming  the 
notion  of  sacrifice  in  the  way  that  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  suggests.  Other 
categories  which  are  of  importance  are  memorial  (anamnesis)  and  invocation  of  the  Spirit." 

In  the  USA,  while  "Called  to  Common  Mission"  was  not  directly  derived  from  BEM,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  possible  to  discern  in  this  document  a context  set  by  the  general  reception  of 
BEM  that  enabled  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
USA  to  enter  into  a relationship  of  full  communion.  Also,  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
(COCU)  which  will  become  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  in  2002  represents  an  agreement 
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based  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  as  that  document  provided  the  theological  basis 
for  the  original  proposal. 

In  Europe,  both  the  international  and  multilateral  reports  have  had  a considerable  impact 
upon  regional  agreements  in  Europe.  The  convergences  and  consensus  of  both  the 
international  bilateral  and  multilateral  documents  have  become  'building  blocks'  in  the 
establishment  of  new  and  committed  relationships.  The  Meissen  Agreement  1989  (between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany);  the  Porvoo  Agreement  1996 
(between  the  Anglican  Churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran 
Churches);  the  Fetter  Lane  Agreement  (between  the  Anglican  and  Moravian  Churches  of 
England  and  Ireland.);  and  the  Reuilly  Agreement  2001  (between  the  Anglican  Churches  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  French  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches)  are  formulated  on 
the  same  basic  pattern.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  goal  of  full,  visible  unity  and  in  the 
stated  agreements  in  faith,  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  are  used  to  express 
agreement.  So,  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  the  Meissen  Agreement  is  described  in  the  words 
of  the  Vancouver  Assembly.  The  Fetter  Lane  agreement  refers  to  the  Vancouver  report  of 
section  II  and  to  the  Canberra  Statement  on  unity.  The  ten  agreements  in  faith  in  Meissen 
and  the  other  agreements  refer  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  and  the  international 
bilateral  reports,  particularly  those  from  Anglican-Lutheran  and  Anglican-Reformed 
international  dialogues.  In  the  Porvoo  Common  Statement  the  agreement  on  episcopacy  in 
the  service  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  refers  to  the  ministry  section  of  BEM,  the 
Niagara  Report  of  the  Anglican-Lutheran  International  Commission  and  the  Lutheran- 
Episcopal  dialogue  in  the  USA,  Series  III.  The  Porvoo  Common  Statement  also  uses  insights 
from  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  and  the  Roman  Catholic-Orthodox  International 
dialogues.  In  each  of  these  agreements  it  was  important  for  Anglicans  that  the  reports  of 
the  international  dialogues  had  been  responded  to  by  both  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
bishops  in  1988  and  also  by  the  synods  of  the  participating  churches.  The  response  at  the 
level  of  Anglican  Communion  gave  confidence  that  the  European  regional  developments  were 
consonant  with  developments  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  Communion.  Furthermore, 
the  agreement  of  expanded  church  fellowship  between  the  Church  of  Norway  and  the 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Norway  was  facilitated  by  the  renewal  undertaken  by 
Methodists  there  and  elsewhere,  of  their  understanding  of  baptism  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  BEM. 

On  the  international  level  an  historic  breakthrough  came  in  1999  after  the  official 
acceptance  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification.  The  issue  of  justification  had  been  at  the 
heart  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  Declaration  indicates  that 
Lutherans  and  Catholics  have  a basic  consensus  on  justification  and  that  the  respective 
condemnations  levelled  at  each  other  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  this  issue  do  not  apply  to 
these  today  who  hold  the  position  outlined  in  the  document.  The  Joint  Declaration  was  the 
result  of  insights  achieved  through  dialogue  over  thirty  years  and  benefited  from  dialogue 
reports  produced  at  the  regional  level  in  the  USA  and  in  Germany  as  well  as  from  the 
international  Lutheran-Catholic  Dialogue. 

3 . Reflections 

The  following  reflections  are  given  with  the  conviction  that  even  after  agreement  of  full 
communion  has  been  achieved,  the  process  of  reception  needs  to  continue. 

1.  Regional  bilateral  agreements  of  full  communion  or  visible  unity  involving  member 
churches  of  the  same  Christian  world  communion  may  differ  in  some  respects.  It  raises  the 
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question  of  what  degree  of  theological  diversity  insofar  as  it  is  occasioned  by  the  different 
contexts  can  be  sustained. 

2.  Even  after  bilateral  regional  agreements  of  full  communion  or  visible  unity  have 
been  entered,  the  challenge  of  living  into  these  relationships  by  both  constituencies  still 
remains. 

3.  Even  after  full  communion  or  visible  unity  has  been  achieved,  there  will  still  be 
signif  icant  theological  and  pastoral  issues  needing  to  be  addressed. 

4.  Ways  or  processes  of  mutual  consultation,  admonition  and  affirmation  need  to  be 
developed  to  strengthen  a life  of  interdependence. 

5.  In  a full  communion  relationship  the  mutual  interaction  of  the  ethos  of  the  partners 
can  lead  to  creative  joint  programmes. 

6.  As  member  churches  of  a Christian  world  communion  enter  regional  agreements  of 
full  communion  or  visible  unity,  the  role  of  the  CWCs  in  maintaining  theological  coherence 
and  ecclesiological  congruence  among  the  member  churches  needs  to  be  considered. 

7.  In  a situation  when  one  church  has  entered  a bilateral  arrangement  of  full 
communion  with  several  churches  of  different  traditions  who  themselves  are  not  in  full 
communion  with  one  another,  the  question  of  theological  consistency  and  ecclesiological 
integrity  needs  to  be  considered. 

8.  In  any  new  stage  reached  on  the  way  to  full  visible  unity,  e.g.,  Meissen  agreement, 
processes  and  structures  are  required  to  nurture  growth  towards  that  end. 

4.  Recommendations  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Christian  world  communions 

1.  Member  churches  of  a Christian  world  communion  (CWC)  wishing  to  enter  into  an 
already  existing  agreement  between  two  world  communions  need  to  consult  first  those 
churches  within  their  own  region  who  are  already  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  also  to 
refer  the  matter  to  their  own  Christian  world  communion  for  a process  of  reception. 

2.  It  is  requested  that  CWCs  collate  and  make  known  the  regional  reception  of 
international  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  in  order  to  share  and  facilitate  a wider 
reception  process. 

3.  Further  clarification  needs  to  be  made  of  the  theological  meaning  and  ecumenical 
implications  of  terms  such  as  ‘full  communion';  'visible  unity;  'full  visible  unity';  'a  stage  on 
the  way  to  visible  unity',  used  to  describe  various  relationships.  We  ask  secretaries  of 
CWCs  to  follow  this  up. 

III.  What  Methodologies  assist  the  Coherence  of  Bilateral  Dialogues.  Regional 
Agreements  and  Multilateral  Dialogues 

A.  Enabling  our  communities  to  journey  with  dialogues 

1.  The  participants  in  a dialogue  have  the  opportunity  to  move  along  the  journey  from 
its  starting  point  of  divergence  anr!  even  polemical  division  towards  convergence  and 
agreement.  One  of  the  challenges  facing  dialogue  participants  and  their  sponsoring 
Churches  or  Communions  is  how  to  help  the  wider  constituency  to  journey  with  them  also. 
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All  too  often,  however,  members  of  the  Church  at  large  receive  the  final  product  of  the 
dialogue,  the  final  statement,  with  little  accompanying  help  with  the  background,  new 
language,  exchange  of  ideas  and  changed  perspectives  that  have  enabled  the  progress 
leading  to  agreement. 

2.  Some  bilateral  dialogues  such  as  ARCIC  or  the  dialogues  involving  the  LWF,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  do  not  release  information  until  the  final  text  is  ready.  It  is  felt  that 
releasing  partial  information  during  the  dialogue  process  would  help  neither  the 
constituency,  nor  the  dialogue  group  itself.  Therefore  the  engagement  with  the 
constituency  is  limited  to  terse  communiques  which  do  little  more  than  announce  that  the 
commission  has  met.  Although  his  practice  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  commission  to 
work  in  a concentrated  way  without  intrusion,  at  the  publication  or  release  of  the  agreed 
text,  the  constituency  may  feel  surprise,  even  astonishment  at  the  result,  which,  to  them, 
appears  with  little  explanation  of  the  journey  along  the  way.  The  co-chairmen  of  ARCIC, 
aware  of  this  factor  when  The  Gift  of  Authority  was  published  in  1999,  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  public  to  journey  with  the  commission  through  the  entire  previous  work  on  authority,  as 
well  as  to  read  closely  the  rich  argument  of  the  new  text,  rather  than  jump  to  the  final 
paragraphs  or  conclusions.  The  appeal  had  limited  success. 

3.  Study  guides  and  commentaries  on  an  agreed  text  may  provide  a way  of  assisting 
the  constituency  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  document.  There  is  a question  about  who  is 
best  placed  to  draft  such  guides  and  commentaries,  the  bilateral  commission  itself,  or  an 
outside  individual  or  group.  Should  study  guides  be  crafted  in  specific  locations  to  take  into 
account  local  contexts,  or  should  they  be  universal  in  nature? 

4.  The  production  of  a text  offers  the  constituency  the  possibility  and  challenge  to 
engage  together  in  reflection  at  a local  level.  However,  the  local  context  may  not  permit 
such  engagement.  For  example,  because  of  the  context  of  Ireland  at  the  time,  while  an 
engagement  with  the  text  would  have  been  useful,  the  WARC-Roman  Catholic  dialogue  text 
The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church  and  the  World  was  not  the  subject  of  discussion  by 
either  the  Catholics  or  the  Presbyterians,  separately  or  together.  The  inclusion  of  case 
studies  along  with  the  dialogue  text  may  assist  the  engagement  of  constituencies. 

5.  Providing  for  relational  experiences  as  a bilateral  text  is  presented  to  the 
constituency  may  be  helpful.  Such  a practice  has  been  moderately  successful  in  the 
Lutheran-Uniting  Church  dialogue  in  Australia,  for  instance.  At  first,  when  a text  was 
presented  to  the  parent  bodies  every  couple  of  years,  the  reaction  generally  consisted  only 
of  a few  questions,  and  the  passing  of  a resolution  welcoming  the  text  as  a "stage  on  the 
way".  Some  pondered  whether  this  led  to  any  real  change  in  the  churches.  A method  was 
then  developed  to  send  a couple  of  Lutheran  and  Uniting  Church  members  of  the  dialogue 
into  a local  parish  situation,  or  a combination  of  parishes,  where  pastors  and  lay  people  were 
invited  to  journey  with  the  dialogue,  through  a narrative  presentation.  This  helped  to 
change  the  dynamic  when  the  finished  text  was  presented  to  a synod  or  church  meeting, 
because  some  had  an  opportunity  to  feel  something  of  the  enriching  relational  change  that 
the  dialogue  members  themselves  experienced. 

B.  Practical  methods  to  assist  coherence  of  dialogues 

6.  We  note  that  this  is  actually  the  first  session  of  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues 
where  there  has  been  time  to  actually  share,  in  a consistent  way,  reports  on  all  the 
international  bilateral  dialogues.  It  has  been  a most  helpful  addition  to  the  programme  of 
the  meeting  and  goes  a long  way  to  assist  the  coherence  of  the  dialogues. 
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7.  A small  ad  /70c  group  has  begun  to  explore  the  idea  of  a central  web  page  to  locate 
links  to  wherever  the  dialogues  are  published,  in  order  to  help  find  the  reports  on  the 
internet.  The  site  could  logically  be  on  the  Faith  and  Order  web  pages,  which  may  be  an 
intuitive  first  point  of  search  for  those  interested  in  the  texts.  Links  could  be  made  from  a 
central  directory  of  all  dialogues  to  the  websites  of  the  Christian  world  communions  where 
the  texts  can  be  found.  On  the  communion’s  website  can  be  further  links  to  regional  and 
national  bilateral  agreements.  A brief  summary  on  the  Faith  and  Order  website  which 
described  the  various  dialogues,  where  meetings  have  been  held,  the  topics  discussed  and  a 
contact  person,  could  be  helpful.  This  could  simply  be  a modification  of  the  standard  set  of 
facts  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Bilateral  Forum,  which  can  be  updated  annually. 

8.  The  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  recommends  that  Faith  and  Order  explore,  with 
the  general  secretaries  of  Christian  world  communions,  this  above  proposal  concerning  a 
central  register  of  ecumenical  texts  on  the  internet,  including  attention  to  the  complex 
issue  of  indexing  and  search  engines,  and  investigation  of  sources  of  funding  for  such  a 
project.  Collaboration  and  advice  from  existing  resources  at  Tubingen  and  the  Centro  Pro 
Unione  in  Rome  would  be  helpful.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  issues  involved  in 
providing  links  to  texts  in  languages  other  than  English. 

9.  Faith  and  Order  has  already  asked  the  Christian  world  communions  to  forward 
electronic  versions  of  the  texts  of  dialogues  so  that  they  are  ready  for  the  next  update  of 
Growth  in  Agreement.  This  also  would  permit  the  electronic  publication  of  the  texts,  say  on 
CD-ROM,  if  that  were  considered  to  be  useful.  Since  we  note  that  Faith  and  Order  already 
has  the  texts  contained  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II  in  electronic  form,  we  recommend  that 
ways  to  publish  this  collection  in  CD-ROM  format  be  explored. 

10.  When  a particular  dialogue,  whether  national  or  regional,  reports  to  its  parent 
bodies,  those  parent  bodies  need  to  be  alert  to  continue  the  reporting  process  to  bodies  at 
other  levels  of  Church  life.  For  example,  in  Australia,  when  the  dialogues  involving  the 
Uniting  Church  produce  reports,  such  results  could  be  usefully  shared  with  Faith  and  Order, 
the  WARC  and  the  WMC. 

11.  National  councils  of  churches  may  be  of  assistance  in  promoting  coherence  among 
the  dialogues  in  the  country.  For  instance,  the  Australian  National  Council  of  Churches 
Unity  Commission  has  gathered  representatives  of  every  bilateral  dialogue  in  Australia  for 
common  reflection.  It  was  a fascinating,  even  a slightly  worrying,  to  discover  how  little  was 
known  by  participants  in  one  dialogue  about  the  work  of  other  dialogues,  even  within  the 
same  denominational  family.  To  continue  to  address  this  need  for  information,  the  NCC 
decided  to  initiate  a website  to  make  available  the  texts  of  the  Australian  bilateral 
dialogues  as  a common  resource. 

12.  Some  Christian  world  communions  have  mechanisms  to  provide  for  sharing  of  what  is 
going  on  in  international  and  bilateral  dialogues.  The  Inter  Anglican  Standing  Commission  on 
Ecumenical  Relations  is  specifically  mandated  to  look  at  the  coherence  of  Anglican 
dialogues.  The  Lutheran  Ecumenical  Standing  Commission  also  has  such  oversight  of  LWF 
dialogues.  The  WARC  has  a periodical  review  of  all  dialogues  in  which  it  is  engaged.  The 
WMC  has  a similar  pattern,  but  without  much  staff  support  at  present.  The  Disciples 
Ecumenical  Consultative  Council  finds  itself  similarly  hindered  at  times  by  lack  of  budget 
and  staff  for  consistent  attention  to  this  task.  The  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity,  through  its  plenary  every  two  to  three  years,  has  a general  evaluation  of 
the  Catholic  Church's  ecumenical  engagement.  The  PCPCU  also  has  an  information  service  in 
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French  and  English  which  serves  to  communicate  the  fruit  of  the  dialogues  throughout  the 
Catholic  Church  and  beyond.  The  role  of  staff  of  the  communions  is  central  to  keeping 
dialogue  partners  and  participants  informed  of  the  work  of  other  dialogues. 

13.  Communions  face  challenges  stemming  from  the  diverse  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
constituency.  The  growth  of  Christian  communities  is  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the 
historical  European  centres.  Sometimes  this  can  be  a source  of  tension  for  the  Communion, 
arising  from  different  understandings  of  ecumenism  in  different  contextual  theologies,  and 
the  question  of  balance  on  commissions.  The  Faith  and  Order  experience  is  useful  here:  it 
has  a pool  of  120  members  from  around  the  world  it  can  draw  upon  as  resources  for  various 
studies.  The  churches  perhaps  should  call  for  such  a pool  within  the  communion,  which  will 
help  the  communion  to  tackle  questions  of  representation,  balance  and  expertise  when 
these  needs  arise  in  dialogue  commissions. 

14.  We  are  now  moving  away  from  the  time  when  there  were  many  who  pioneered  or 
grew  up  with  the  dialogues.  Such  experience  and  expertise  is  less  common  today.  The 
communions  and  churches  may  wish  to  explore  ways  to  raise  up  new  generations  of 
ecumenical  theologians,  and  induct  a new  generation  into  the  ecumenical  movement.  We  are 
aware  of  a valuable  Faith  and  Order  event  in  1995  which  brought  together  about  65  people 
from  three  generations  for  two  weeks  of  intensive  sharing  of  experience  and  vision.  The 
resulting  interaction  among  younger  and  not-so-young  theologians  and  some  of  the  sages  of 
the  movement  was  empowering  for  all.  There  appears  to  be  less  funding  for  this  kind  of 
activity  today.  We  recommend  to  the  ad  hoc  meeting  of  general  secretaries  of  Christian 
world  communions  that  they  explore  how  institutes  such  as  Bossey,  or  Strasbourg  could  run 
induction  courses  to  help  develop  new  generations  of  ecumenists  from  the  different  world 
communions.  The  reading  of  texts  is  one  thing,  but  the  ecumenical  vision  comes  alive 
through  real  contact  and  engagement. 

Discussion 

There  was  a lively  discussion  following  on  the  presentation  of  this  report,  with  much 
appreciation  expressed  for  the  meeting  and  all  that  came  out  of  it.  It  was  important  to  attend 
to  how  bilateral  and  multilateral  work  intersected,  ideally  in  both  directions.  Within  the 
discussion,  there  was  at  the  same  time  the  offering  of  some  corrective  insights. 

As  a specific  on  a point  made  about  theological  consistency  and  ecclesiological  consistency 
(11.3.7),  it  was  observed  that  more  was  at  stake  here,  namely  different  theological  paradigms 
in  the  various  churches,  with  the  result  that  the  pace  of  change  differed  according  to  the 
precise  context;  and  this  was  part  of  the  question  as  what  is  an  appropriate  model  of  church 
unity  - a very  complex  question!  This  observation  was  substantiated  with  reference  to  the 
Meissen  Agreement  (cf.  11.3.8),  where  on  the  German  side  there  was  more  possibility  of 
further  progress  via  the  "reconciled  diversity"  model  than  on  the  Anglican  side. 

Other  insights  included  the  observation  that  the  paragraph  on  changes  within  the  North 
American  scene  (11.2)  was  skeletal  and  could  be  fleshed  out  considerably,  given  the  number 
of  significant  omissions.  There  was  an  Orthodox  comment  that  there  was  only  fleeting 
mention  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  concern  was  voiced  that  with  an  apparent  shift  away 
simply  from  the  monitoring  of  theological  dialogues,  the  agenda  was  ignoring  rather  much 
the  considerable  activity  amongst  the  Orthodox;  there  was  a feeling  therefore  of  a loss  of 
interest  amongst  the  Orthodox  in  such  forums.  In  response  on  this  point,  it  was  admitted 
there  had  been  something  of  a shift  towards  an  intention  of  making  common  reflection,  and 
perhaps  without  due  consideration  of  the  methodological  implications  of  leaving  more  in 
the  background  the  monitoring  function,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  the  case  that  the 
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Orthodox  were  absent  at  Annecy  in  2001.  Nevertheless,  it  was  regrettable  that  on  the 
particular  theme  adopted,  the  failure  to  engage  with  the  current  picture  of  Orthodox 
dialogical  engagement  had  not  been  explicitly  taken  up.  The  fact  was  that  the  agenda  of  the 
Forum  was  set  not  by  Faith  and  Order  but  by  the  ad  hoc  meeting  of  General  Secretaries 
itself. 

Within  what  was  presented,  still  there  was  some  concern  that  more  could  be  said.  It  was 
queried  whether  there  really  had  been  sufficient  engagement  with  how  the  lives  of  the 
churches  had  changed  or  not,  as  opposed  to  their  formal  responses  to  the  text  of  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry.  Another  related  view,  distrustful  of  the  notion  of  "reception"  and 
what  precisely  it  meant  if  confined  only  to  official  texts,  focused  on  the  supposed 
agreement  widespread  on  the  "Baptism"  section  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  when, 
in  the  speaker's  opinion,  a survey  of  baptismal  liturgies  seemed  to  demonstrate  rather  less 
willingness  to  hold  to  a common  faith  in  this  respect.  Again  the  response  to  such  points 
noted  their  importance,  and  offered  the  hope  that  the  work  of  understanding  the  process 
and  implications  of  reception  would  continue  to  be  studied  further. 

A different  view  voiced,  again  from  the  Orthodox  perspective,  was  that  within  dialogue 
exchanges  there  could  be  much  that  was  lacking  in  terms  of  respect  towards  the  dialogue 
partner,  and  there  was  no  mention  of  how  a lack  of  sympathy  could  make  dialogue  work 
very  difficult,  for  instance  over  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women.  It  was  another 
reference  to  the  complexity  involved  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  work. 

All  in  all,  it  was  thought  to  be  a rich  discussion  the  content  of  which  could  be  forwarded  to 
the  next  meeting  of  General  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  for  their 
consideration.  It  was  proposed  formally  that  this  should  be  done.  If  there  had  been  some 
negativity  in  what  was  said,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  also  be  remembered  that  the  printed 
report  presented  was  concisely  drawn  up  - and  therefore  not  intent  on  closing  down  on 
issues;  positively,  it  had  to  be  good  that  such  debate  on  the  processes  of  reception  had 
been  stimulated.  And  gradual  progress  on  the  way  towards  unity  there  had  been  - only 
gradual,  but  just  as  there  were  different  understandings  between  the  churches  about  the 
limits  of  diversity  (e.g.  on  the  ordination  of  women),  so  these  extended  to  being  within  the 
churches  also,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  churches  would  have  different  emphases  in 
different  dialogue  situations.  If  there  could  be  movement  toward  unity,  that  had  to  be  good, 
not  least  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  unity  of  humankind  in  God's  design.  In  support  of  this 
positive  harvesting,  the  story  was  told  of  Pentecostal  churches  moving,  despite  being 
involved  very  little  in  formal  bilateral  dialogues.  Many  things  were  happening  behind  the 
scenes,  and  more  and  more  people  were  becoming  involved  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
It  was  agreed  that  some  way  of  publicising  this  might  be  very  helpful. 

Mgr.  Radano  was  thanked  for  his  reporting  and  constructive  engagement. 


ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  MILAN  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

In  addition  to  visits  to  local  churches  and  the  receiving  of  generous  hospitality,  the 
Commission  took  time  during  its  meeting  at  Gazzada  for  an  encounter  with  three  officers  of 
the  Milan  Council  of  Churches  in  a well-attended  open  meeting  in  which  some  120 
members  of  local  churches  participated.  In  Italy  this  is  one  of  only  two  such  councils  and  its 
genesis  and  working  was  carefully  described. 

In  brief,  a situation  in  which  the  church  of  a massive  majority,  the  so-called  Ambrosian 
Catholic  Church,  had  come  alongside  thirteen  other  member  churches  to  form  an 
ecumenical  council,  for  the  sake  of  practical  and  pastoral  cooperation  within  the  larger 
hope  of  moving  towards  full  communion,  was  for  the  most  part  very  encouraging.  As  a 
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consequence  of  conversations  and  the  experience  of  working  together,  in  which  a good 
ecumenical  atmosphere  had  developed,  and  with  awareness  also  of  movement  more 
widely  in  Europe  after  the  Basel  Ecumenical  Assembly,  a letter  had  been  sent  out  to 
churches  in  1997  inviting  them  to  consider  the  formation  of  an  ecumenical  churches' 
council.  This  had  been  duly  constituted  in  1998,  with  the  basis  that  it  was  "a  communion 
of  churches  which  profess  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  therefore  seek  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit".  A striking  feature  was  that  each  member  church  was  equally  represented  on 
the  Council,  regardless  of  size,  since  in  the  vision  of  moving  towards  communion  the 
synodal  or  collective  principle  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  Delegated  representatives 
were  trusted  to  work  for  agreement  on  the  practical  concerns  before  the  Council.  The 
churches  were  to  learn  what  it  meant  not  to  act  alone  but  in  common  with  others. 

Events  and  initiatives  of  the  Milan  Council  were  described.  It  was  recognised  that  these 
were  still  early  days  and  that  the  common  commitment  was  fragile  and  very  much  a 
learning  experience.  The  established,  major  social  significance  of  the  Catholic  Church 
could  both  help  and  hinder  ecumenical  movement,  given  how  that  church  was  perceived 
both  from  within  and  from  outside,  but  despite  many  difficulties  for  the  Council  as  well  as 
advances,  there  was  feeling  that  there  had  been  an  enrichment  through  the  formal  coming 
together  and  determination  was  shared  to  continue  to  take  this  process  forward. 


THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  2002 

The  point  raised  in  the  first  report  of  the  Ecclesiology  study  to  this  Standing  Commission, 
that  the  subject  of  "Being  Church"  was  a theme  on  the  agenda  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  Central  Committee  meeting  in  summer  of  2002,  was  briefly  returned  to  near  the 
end  of  the  meeting  in  Gazzada.  There  was  no  formal  briefing  on  this,  and  advice  as  to  how 
the  Central  Committee  might  deal  with  this  was  merely  speculative.  The  Central  Committee 
was  still  discovering  itself  how  best  to  work,  and  to  this  end  was  evaluating  its  practice.  It 
was  to  be  anticipated  that  inputs  would  be  short,  and  possibly  multimedia-assisted.  It  was 
felt  that  there  was  considerable  interest  within  Central  Committee  in  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order. 

In  the  discussion,  the  hope  was  cleady  expressed  that  Faith  and  Order  issues  would  be 
raised  under  this  subject,  perhaps  not  least  with  an  emphasis  on  collaborative  work  done  to 
date  - for  example  on  Ethnic  and  National  Identity  issues,  on  mission  and  on  hermeneutics. 
It  was  felt  good  that  the  Ethnic  and  National  Identity  work  was  fairly  well  advanced.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Moderator  of  Central  Committee  would  address  directly  the 
subject  of  Ecclesiology.  Furthermore  there  was  the  matter  of  how  the  input  of  the  Special 
Commission  in  relation  to  Orthodox  participation  in  the  World  Council  would  feed  in; 
clearly  such  issues  would  be  on  the  agenda. 

Closed  Session 

APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-MODERATOR 

In  a closed  session,  the  Standing  Commission  resolved  to  appoint  the  Most  Rev.  John 
Onaiyekan,  Archbishop  of  Abuja  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  as  Vice-Moderator  of  the 
Commission,  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  death  of  Fr  Jean  Tillard,  O.P 

The  Nominations  Committee  recommended  that  the  following  names  be  forwarded  to  the 
Central  Committee  for  election  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission: 

Dr  Valburga  Schmiedt  Streck  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil) 

Rev.  Dr  Richard  Treloar  (Anglican  Church  of  Australia/Uniting  Church  in  Australia) 

Rev.  Dr  Chul  Ho  Youn  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea). 
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STANDING  COMMISSION  MEETINGS,  2003  and  2005 

Consideration  was  given,  with  the  Moderator  in  the  chair,  to  the  location  of  future  Standing 
Commission  meetings.  In  line  with  the  principle  of  going  if  at  all  possible  around  the 
various  world  regions  during  the  life  of  the  Standing  Commission  between  World  Council 
of  Churches  Assemblies,  it  was  resolved  that  in  2005  the  meeting  should  take  place  in  Latin 
America,  arrangements  for  which  were  still  to  be  finalised.  In  2003  there  was  a possibility 
either  of  going  to  the  Philippines  or  to  Zambia,  and  the  African  option  was  clearly 
preferred.  Ms  Sarah  Kaulule  presented  the  particular  options  within  Zambia  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  meeting  should  be  held  in  Lusaka,  wherever  was  most  appropriate  - 
probably  the  Commonwealth  Youth  Centre.  As  a fallback,  a pastoral  centre  in  Abuja, 
Nigeria  was  offered. 


STUDY  GROUPS 

Attention  was  given  as  to  who  within  the  Standing  Commission  in  particular  should  assume 
regular  responsibility  for  the  various  study  programmes.  While  this  was  regarded  as  a useful 
working  exercise,  and  was  therefore  discussed  and  the  names  associated  with  each  study 
approved,  it  was  not  felt  that  the  list  should  not  be  made  public.. 


FINANCE 

In  line  with  previous  practice,  the  Director  outlined  to  the  Standing  Commission  for  its 
information  the  current  financial  situation.  Before  this  meeting  he  had  been  able  to  have 
confidence  that  the  study  programme  agreed  at  the  Toronto  meeting  was  fundable; 
although  there  was  no  reason  to  change  this  opinion,  the  method  of  financial  calculation 
within  the  World  Council,  however,  was  now  altered.  Staff  time  would  now  be  costed  over 
and  against  each  activity  account.  How  exactly  this  would  affect  income  against 
expenditure  had  yet  to  be  seen,  since  staff  gave  a fairly  major  proportion  of  their  time  to 
activities;  the  budget  for  the  coming  year  showed  a considerable  increase  on  paper  in  terms 
of  expenditure,  but  how  the  books  would  finally  balance  was  yet  to  be  seen.  The  basic 
message  was  that  financial  resources  would  have  to  be  watched  very  carefully. 


CLOSING  ACTIONS 

The  Moderator  closed  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission,  thanking  its  members  for 
their  contributions  and  the  progress  made  with  the  studies  now  under  way  since  the 
Toronto  meeting.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  harmonious  spirit  in  which  matters  had 
been  addressed  and  paid  tribute  to  the  part  played  by  all  those  who  represented  the 
Commission  not  only  at  its  formal  meetings  but  in  other  settings  across  the  world.  Those 
who  had  played  their  part  in  leading  daily  worship  and  those  who  had  provided  such 
excellent  hospitality  in  the  Centre  at  Gazzada  were  also  warmly  mentioned.  A safe 
travelling  home  was  wished  to  all. 

The  Director  added  a few  words,  paying  tribute  especially  to  Mgr  John  Radano,  who  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  facilitated  the  invitation  to  the  Commission  to 
come  to  Gazzada.  On  the  last  occasion  of  such  Roman  Catholic  hospitality  for  the  Standing 
Commission,  at  Fontgombault,  France,  there  had  been  a memorable  visit  to  Poitiers, 
including  the  splendid  Baptistery.  Here,  on  the  Sunday,  when  the  Standing  Commission 
had  been  generously  hosted  on  a day  out  to  Milan,  amongst  a number  of  engagements, 
including  an  audience  with  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Carlo  Maria  Martini,  was  another  visit 
to  a Baptistery,  this  time  the  historic  octagonal  font  of  Ambrose,  where  Augustine  had 
probably  been  one  of  those  baptised.  There  was  a potent  symbolisation  of  entry  into  the 
eighth  day,  new  life  to  the  glory  of  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Thanks  were  due  for 
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the  rich  experience  of  this  coming  together  in  Gazzada,  and  for  the  encouragement  within 
the  meeting  to  keep  the  churches  moving  towards  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 
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APPENDIX  I.A 


Reflections  on  Christian-Muslim  Relations  Today 

Dr  Tarek  Mitri 

It  is  has  become  difficult  to  discard  the  resonating  effects  in  many  parts  of  the  world  of  a 
discourse  on  the  global  confrontation  between  Christianity  - or  the  West  - and  Islam.  In 
short,  misinterpreting  or  exaggerating  the  role  of  religions  in  the  relations  among  and  within 
nations  marks  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  various  local  tensions  or  conflicts,  leading  to 
their  aggravation.  Local  relations  between  Muslims  and  Christians  are  significantly  affected 
by  the  propagation  of  a globalist  discourse. 

Historically  specific  or  culturally,  politically  and  religiously  diverse,  the  situations  of 
Muslims  in  relation  to  non-Muslims  remain,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  essentially  the  same. 
Many  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  or  able  to  recognise  plurality,  avoid  precipitated 
comparisons  and  refrain  from  amalgamation.  At  best,  the  search  for  intellectual  rectitude  is 
dismissed  as  luxury. 

For  their  part,  a mix  of  advocates  of  secular  or  Christian  cultural  supremacy  and  liberal 
proponents  of  the  respect  for  other  cultures,  emphasise  the  distinctiveness  of  what  is 
labelled  as  the  Islamic  culture.  However,  their  exaggeration  of  the  status  of  culture  and  its 
role  in  explaining  personal  and  collective  behaviour  is  less  perceptible  when  they  reflect  on 
their  own  situations.  Culturalists  do  not  see  the  world  except  in  terms  of  a never-ending 
difference.  In  previous  times,  western  secularists,  not  only  historians  and  sociologists  of 
religion,  searched  for  an  essence  of  things  religious  common  to  all.  In  emphasising 
similarities  between  religions  they  tried  to  discredit  the  Christian  claim  to  uniqueness. 
Today,  the  emphasis  of  many,  anthropologists  and  others,  is  on  difference. 

Redressing  media  images  and  rectifying  perceptions  are,  to  be  sure,  the  fruits  of  dialogue. 
At  the  same  time,  they  make  possible  an  authentic  dialogue.  In  the  present  context,  those 
who  seek  to  hold  in  balance  religious  otherness  and  common  humanity  tread  a narrow 
path.  The  globalized  and  consumer  culture  works  at  reducing  differences.  Nationalist  and 
communalist  self-assertion  tends  to  magnify  them. 

1)  The  way  in  which  Christians  and  Muslims  perceive  each  other's  understanding  of 
the  relation  between  religion,  society  and  state  recurs  significantly.  With  a varying  measure 
of  subtlety,  many  Christians  depict  Islam,  and  not  just  Islamism,  as  a call  to  theocracy. 
Parallel  to  that,  many  Muslims  regard  Christianity  as  a spiritual  religion  preoccupied  with 
the  life  after.  In  other  words,  the  former  attribute  to  Islam  an  amalgamation  of  political 
power  and  religious  authority.  They  fail  to  recognise  that  while  a separation  between 
religion,  society  and  state  is  not  conceivable  from  an  Islamic  perspective,  distinction 
between  the  realms  of  religion  and  politics  is  possible.  The  latter  view  Christianity  as  a 
religion  that  draws  a radical  separation  between  the  two  realms. 

In  general,  Christians  tend  to  assume  that  in  Islam  the  state  is  not  just  an  emanation  of  the 
community  but  is  constitutive  of  it.  Some  of  their  Muslim  counterparts  associate  secularism 
and  contemporary  Christianity.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  Christianity,  namely  in  the  West, 
after  having  defended  theocratic  state  models  retreated,  and  later  abdicated,  before 
secularisation.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  their  adjustment  to  the  historical  process  that  lead 
to  the  privatisation  of  religion,  some  Christians  engaged  in  self-secularisation  and 
legitimated  that  theologically. 

These  mutual  perceptions  were  blurred  further  during  the  last  few  months.  Today  the 
assumption  that  we  live  in  a secularised,  and  secularising,  world  does  not  meet  universal 
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approval.  To  be  sure,  modernisation  has  had  great  secularising  effects,  more  in  some  places 
than  others.  But  it  has  also  provoked  powerful  movements  of  counter-secularisation.  Certain 
religious  institutions  have  lost  power  in  many  societies  but  old  and  new  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  find  their  expressions,  sometimes  in  an  explosive  manner.  Conversely, 
religiously  identified  institutions  play  social  and  political  roles  even  when  fewer  numbers  of 
people  believe  or  practise  the  religion  that  such  institutions  represent.  In  some  extreme 
cases,  people  fight  in  the  name  of  religions  in  which  they  ceased  to  believe.  There  are 
conflicts  between  communities  that  have  a religious  past  but  their  religious  content  is  of  no 
relevance.  Religions  that  in  which  people  have  little,  or  no,  faith  continue  to  define 
communities  in  which  they  have  much  faith. 

It  is  therefore  essential,  when  reflecting,  as  Christians  and  Muslims,  on  the  role  of  religion 
in  politics,  international  or  national,  to  distinguish  between  political  movements  that  may 
be  genuinely  inspired  by  religion  and  those  that  use  religion  as  a convenient  legitimisation 
for  political  agendas  based  on  quite  non-religious  interests. 

2)  The  understanding  of  religion  and  politics  is  inseparable,  in  today's  world,  from  that 
of  religion  and  culture.  The  contemporary  western  world  has  been  largely  self-defined  as 
secular  and  Muslims  gradually  perceived  it  as  such.  But  the  mounting  tendency  to 
emphasise  its  historical  and  cultural  identity  and  portray  it  as  Christian  or  Judeo-Christian, 
does  not  go  unnoticed.  Non-western  Christians  can  often  be  identified  culturally  with  the 
West  and  sometimes,  in  spite  of  their  affirmed  cultural  and  religious  difference,  suspected 
of  political  allegiance  to  Western  powers,  even  if  they  do  not  enjoy  nor  expect  any  support 
from  them.  It  may  seem  to  matter  much  less  than  a few  decades  ago  that  many  Christians 
were  major  actors  in  anti-colonial  independence  movements  and  continue  to  be  strong 
critics  of  western  dominance. 

In  the  Muslim  world,  ideological  thought  patterns  represent  the  West  as  selfish,  materialistic 
and  dominating.  In  the  West,  the  equivalent  thought  patterns  perceive  Islam  as  irrational, 
fanatical  and  expansionist.  In  the  age  of  global  communication  and  migration,  these 
thought  patterns,  in  the  variety  of  their  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  expressions,  foster 
antagonism. 

It  is  true  that  the  issue  of  Islam  and  the  West  is  more  complex  and  more  contingent  upon 
contemporary  concerns  than  either  proponents  and  opponents  of  culturalist  politics  would 
imply.  Many  of  the  problems,  such  as  foreign  hegemony  and  intervention,  terrorism  and 
international  threats,  are  confused  and  exaggerated.  But  they  have  become  real  issues 
although  they  are,  in  the  main,  relating  to  power  of  states,  the  treatment  of  migrant  and 
minority  groups  and  the  balance  of  forces  within  many  developing  societies. 

But  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  end  of  world-wide  ideological  confrontations,  and  the 
globalisation  of  Islam,  has  favoured  the  re-emergence  of  perceptions  where  Islam  and  the 
West  exist  as  subjective,  imaginary  constructs,  which  influence  the  way  each  sees  the  other. 
This  is  exacerbated  by  a paradox  of  globalisation.  The  development  of  consumerism  and 
planetary  televised  entertainment  has  produced  unprecedented  cultural  homogenisation 
and  uniformisation.  But  the  more  individuals,  and  peoples,  look  alike  the  more  they  need 
to  affirm  their  differences.  In  many  societies,  people  face  the  perspective  of  allying  the 
"worst  of  two  worlds":  a culturally  homogeneous  world  and  one  where  seeking  identity 
and  community  goes  the  way  of  hostil.ty  towards  the  other. 

3)  The  principles  of  co-citizenship,  equality,  the  rule  of  law  and  human  rights  have 
been  in  the  heart  of  the  "dialogue  of  life"  between  Christians  and  Muslims.  Their 
universality  was  often  affirmed,  not  withstanding  differences  in  approaches  and  emphasis. 
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In  many  situations,  the  co-operation  of  Christians  and  Muslims  in  upholding  together  these 
values  gave  significance  to  dialogue  and  put  its  credibility  to  test. 

Today,  these  issues  need  to  be  addressed,  theoretically  and  practically,  with  renewed 
vigour  and  all  over  the  world.  The  idea  of  co-citizenship  deserves  to  be  reaffirmed  as  the 
basis  for  genuine  dialogue  and  co-operation  between  Christians  and  Muslims.  Co- 
citizenship is  the  encounter  of  persons  as  equal  actors  in  society  and  polity  who,  while 
influenced  by  culture,  religion  and  ethnicity,  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  roles  assigned  to 
them  in  the  name  of  communal  identities,  loyalties  and  perceived  interests. 

In  a dialogue  of  co-citizenship,  Christians  and  Muslims  become  aware  that  human  rights 
should  not  be  implemented  selectively,  instrumentalised  in  the  context  of  external 
domination  or  used  by  one  group  of  people  against  another.  For  people  of  faith,  it  is 
crucial  to  affirm  the  indivisibility  of  human  rights,  to  reconcile  individual  rights  with  those 
of  communities  and  stand  by  the  victims  whatever  their  ethnic  or  religious  identity. 

Thus,  human  rights  advocacy  should  not  be  conditioned  by  confessional  solidarity,  no 
matter  how  legitimate.  In  this  vein,  the  call  for  reciprocity  in  the  treatment  of  minorities  is 
problematic.  The  logic  of  reciprocity,  borrowed  by  religious  communities  from  states, 
favours  a world  view  opposing  an  Islamic  Umma  with  Christendom,  both  imagined,  each 
having  a ramification  in  the  "abode"  of  the  other.  In  their  great  diversity,  minorities  can 
unfortunately  be  perceived  as  victims  or  hostages  rather  than  actors. 

On  a more  specific  note,  many  of  the  interests  of  Christian  minorities  cannot  be 
safeguarded  and  promoted  except  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Muslim  majorities 
among  whom  they  live.  Upholding  the  rights  of  Christians  in  the  Muslim  world,  in  a way 
that  is  seen  as  a form  of  foreign  intervention  pretexting  their  protection,  reinforces  the 
perception  that  they  are  alien  in  their  own  countries  or  disloyal  to  them.  Defending  the 
rights  of  Christians  in  opposition  to  their  Muslims  co-citizens  and  neighbours,  with  whom 
they  share  culture  and  national  identity,  may  aggravate  the  suspicion  of  majorities  towards 
minorities  seen  as  an  instrument  of  a real  or  potential  threat  instigated  by  powerful  forces. 

4)  While  relations  between  Muslims  and  Christians  are  strongly  influenced  by  local 
and  regional  histories,  they  are  increasingly  impacted  by  world  developments.  It  is  mostly 
in  situations  where  uncertainties  of  change  begin  to  be  felt,  that  mistrust  and  mutual 
apprehension  can  build  up  between  communities. 

When  communities  are  identified  exclusively  or  even  exaggeratedly  by  their  religion, 
situations  tend  to  become  more  explosive.  Christianity  and  Islam  carry,  in  region-specific 
ways,  deep  historical  memories.  They  may  appeal  to  universal  loyalties  that  can  be  seen,  in 
certain  societies,  as  a cause  of  tension  or  conflict.  But  quite  often,  they  are  not  more  than  an 
intensifying  feature  of  disputes  whose  main  causes  are  outside  religion. 

There  are  cases  where  a conflict  in  one  place,  with  its  local  causes  and  character,  is 
perceived  and  instrumentalised  as  part  of  a conflict  in  another.  So  enmities  in  one  part  of 
the  world  spill  over  into  situations  of  tension  in  other  regions.  An  act  of  violence  in  one 
place  is  used  to  confirm  stereotypes  of  the  "enemy"  in  another  place  or  even  provoke 
revenge  attacks  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  people,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  fight  those  who  caused  their  anger,  look  for  substitutes  and  easily  find  them. 
What  is  otherwise  a remote  conflict  becomes  a local  problem.  Neighbours  hold  each  other 
accountable  for  the  wrongs  attributed  to  their  co-religionists  elsewhere.  Unless  they  are 
prepared  to  dissociate  themselves  publicly  from  those  with  whom  they  share  a common 
faith,  they  are  accused  of  complicity  with  them. 
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It  is  therefore  crucial  to  offer  a prospect  counteracting  processes,  which  tend  to  globalise 
conflicts  that  involve  Muslims  and  Christians.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  "de-globalise 
Christian-Muslim  tensions"  as  a vital  step  towards  resolving  them.  Attention  to  the  specific 
local  causes  of  conflicts  helps  to  identify  solutions  to  be  found,  first  and  foremost,  in 
addressing  those  local  causes.  This  is  not  possible  unless  the  leaders  of  both  communities 
refuse  to  be  drawn  into  others'  conf’icts  on  the  basis  of  uncritical  response  to  calls  for 
solidarity  among  adherents  to  one  faith.  It  is  only  in  applying  common  principles  of  peace, 
justice  and  reconciliation  that  parties  to  local  conflicts  are  helped  to  release  Islam  and 
Christianity  from  the  burden  of  sectional  interests  and  self-serving  interpretations  of  beliefs 
and  convictions.  Christian  and  Islamic  beliefs  and  convictions  can  then  constitute  a basis 
for  critical  engagement  with  human  weakness  and  defective  social  and  economic  orders,  in 
a common  search  for  human  well-being,  dignity,  social  justice  and  civil  peace. 

5)  The  problem  of  violence  and  its  legitimisation  in  religious  thought  and  in  the 
practice  of  religious  communities  was  discussed,  episodically  and  often  indirectly,  in 
Christian-Muslim  dialogue.  In  the  eyes  of  some  Christians,  it  was  too  divisive  an  issue  to  be 
dealt  with  in  what  continued  to  be  a fragile  process  of  building  trust  and  mutual 
understanding.  Implicitly,  and  sometimes  explicitly,  the  divergence  between  Christian  and 
Muslim  positions  was  overstated.  Today,  the  relationship  between  violence  and  religion  is 
the  object  of  a renewed  attention,  directed  primarily  at  the  Muslim  approach  to  the 
problem.  In  some  circles,  there  seems  to  be  an  impatient  tendency  to  look  for  an 
explanation  of  the  recent  criminal  attacks  in  the  scriptural  and  canonical  foundation  or 
justification  of  violence.  Thus,  the  non-religious  factors  determining  symbolic  and  historical 
violence  are  not  adequately  examined,  let  alone  exhausted,  before  addressing  the  religious 
dimension.  The  "anatomy"  of  terrorism  is  privileged  over  its  "genealogy".  When  some 
people  hold  traditional  religious  education  responsible  for  spreading  a culture  of  hatred, 
they  fail  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  traditional  religious  values  that  lead  people  to  violence  but 
their  loss,  without  much  in  counterpart,  which  explains  frustration,  grievance  and  revulsion. 
Violence  cannot  be  explained  by  ancestral  hatred,  for  ancestral  hatred  is  reinvented  and 
even  fabricated  as  a result  of  violence. 

It  is  only  after  examining  the  root  causes  of  violence  in  their  present  reality  as  well  as  in 
their  respective  histories,  that  Christians  and  Muslims  can  credibly  reflect  together,  and 
share  each  other's  internal  discussions  on  issues  like  jihad,  just  war  and  martyrdom.  Thus, 
dialogue  on  violence  will  not  be  caught  in  criticising,  on  one  hand,  the  theological 
inconsistency  of  those  who  consider  violence  to  be  legitimate  as  defensive  or  as  a last  resort 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  dismissing  the  pacifist  utopia  of  those  who  choose  to  overcome 
violence  through  non-violence. 

It  remains  true  that  the  challenge  before  Christians  and  Muslims  goes  beyond  these 
considerations.  They  need  to  learn  from  each  other  and  discover,  in  local  situations  and  at 
the  world  level,  ways  of  holding  together,  without  illusions  but  not  without  tensions, 
striving  against  injustice  and  making  peace. 
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APPENDIX  I.B 

Muslims  and  Christians  in  Nigeria. 

The  Imperatives  of  Dialogue 

Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan 

Introduction 

Since  the  tragic  events  of  11  September  2001,  Islam  has  come  to  the  forefront  of  world 
attention.  There  have  been,  of  course,  many  vigorous  denials,  both  within  and  outside 
Islam  that  the  terrorist  attacks  had  anything  to  do  with  Islam.  These  denials  may  be 
politically  correct,  but  they  are  hardly  convincing.  In  any  case,  many  of  those  who 
sympathise  with  the  atrocities  have  often  claimed  to  be  inspired  by  Islam.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  level  of  involvement  of  the  now  famous  Osama  Bin  Laden,  one  thing  is  very 
obvious:  his  rhetoric  is  clearly  Islamic.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  West  is  now 
showing  an  unprecedented  interest  in,  and  perhaps  even  fear  of,  Islam.  We  hear  that  books 
on  Islam  are  selling  like  hot  cakes  in  the  bookshops  of  Rome  and  Milan.  We  all  need  to 
watch  with  extreme  attention  where  the  present  trends  are  leading  the  world.  I am  hoping 
that  the  moment  of  truth  is  approaching,  when  the  world  and  those  who  rule  the  world  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  continue  to  play  games  with  reality. 

In  Nigeria,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  presence  of  Islam  is  a fact  to  be  reckoned 
with  on  a daily  basis,  we  have  been  looking  this  reality  squarely  in  the  face,  and  have  been 
coping  with  it.  I wish  to  thank  SEDOS  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  share  some  of  our 
experiences  and  convictions  with  you.  Maybe  most  of  you  here  have  heard  all  or  much  of 
what  I will  have  to  tell  you  this  evening.  My  hope  is  that  the  prevailing  world  climate 
would  make  it  ring  with  greater  impact. 

1.  The  Nigerian  Situation 

For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion,  let  me  mention  a few  relevant  facts  about  Nigeria. 

In  terms  of  population,  it  is  the  most  populated  nation  in  Africa.  With  its  almost  120  million 
inhabitants,  at  least  one  out  of  every  five  Africans  is  a Nigerian.  Of  particular  significance 
for  our  discussion  is  the  fact  that  this  population  is  about  equally  divided  between  Muslims 
and  Christians.  We  therefore  pride  ourselves  with  being  "the  greatest  Islamo-Christian 
nation  in  the  world".  By  this  we  mean  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  nation  in 
the  world  with  as  many  Christians  and  Muslims  living  together  within  the  same  national 
frontiers.  Where  there  were  more  Muslims  in  some  countries  than  in  Nigeria,  e.g. 
Indonesia,  the  Christians  would  be  a weak  minority.  It  is  noteworthy  too  that  there  are  more 
Muslims  in  our  country  than  in  many  of  the  so-called  great  Islamic  nations,  like  Saudi 
Arabia,  Iraq,  Algeria,  Libya,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Egypt.  We  shall  later  point  out 
the  implication  of  these  statistical  facts  for  Christian-Muslim  dialogue  in  Nigeria. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  history,  Islam  is  much  older  than  Christianity  in  Nigeria.  It  is  said 
that  the  Bornu  Kingdom,  in  North  Eastern  Nigeria,  had  received  Islam  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century,  barely  200  years  after  Mohammed.  Other  Northern  cities  embraced  Islam  in 
subsequent  centuries,  including  the  now  famous  "Sokoto  Caliphate".  The  European 
explorers  who  first  visited  these  lands,  and  the  colonial  conquerors  who  came  after  the 
them,  often  met  well  organised  Islamic  societies,  with  long  standing  trade  and  diplomatic 
connections  with  Islamic  centres  across  the  Sahara  desert.  In  many  places,  the  Sharia  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  now  a major  bone  of  contention  in  contemporary  Nigeria,  dates  back  to 
these  pre-colonial  days. 
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Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a relatively  late  arrival  on  the  scene.  There  are 
unconfirmed  reports  of  the  visit  of  an  Italian  migrant  Franciscan  to  Bornu  and  Kano  around 
the  12thcentury,  with  no  permanent  impact.  The  first  serious  presence  of  Christianity  in 
Nigeria  was  the  brief  but  significant  Portuguese  encounter  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Warri  and 
Benin  in  the  late  16th  and  early  17th  centuries.  That  enterprise  fizzled  out  with  the  waning 
and  ultimate  collapse  of  the  Portuguese  influence  in  the  international  arena,  leaving  behind 
only  exotic  vestiges  and  melancholic  memories.  The  present  Christian  presence  in  Nigeria 
can  be  traced  to  the  missionary  endeavours,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  In  the  space  of  about  150  years,  Christianity  has  made  phenomenal  progress 
in  our  country,  catching  up  with  and  almost  overtaking  Islam  that  has  been  around  for 
many  centuries.  This  fact  partly  explains  the  sense  of  keen  and  urgent  rivalry  that  now  often 
characterises  Christian-Muslim  relations  in  Nigeria. 

The  history  briefly  outlined  above  also  partly  explains  the  geography  of  the  two  religions  in 
Nigeria,  with  Islam  being  relatively  strong  in  the  North  and  the  South  being  largely 
Christian.  It  should  be  noted  however  that  it  is  only  by  broad  approximation  that  one  can 
speak  of  "the  Muslim  North  and  the  Christian  South".  There  is  strong  Muslim  presence  in 
some  parts  of  the  South,  especially  among  the  Yorubas,  and  many  parts  of  the  North,  e.g. 
Plateau,  Kaduna,  Adamawa,  have  areas  of  strong  Christian  presence.  The  Middle  Belt  area 
is  largely  Muslim  towards  the  West  (Borin,  Borgu),  but  predominantly  Christian  towards  the 
East  (Tiv,  Idoma,  and  Jukun). 

An  important  key  to  understand  much  of  the  present  Christian-Muslim  interaction  and 
conflict,  especially  in  the  middle  bait  area,  is  the  history  of  the  Fulani  expansionist 
movement,  inspired  by  Islamic  fervour,  often  referred  to  as  "the  Fulani  jihad".  This 
movement  was  under  the  military/spiritual  leadership  of  Uthman  and  Fodico,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  1 9th  century.  What  started  as  a movement  to  purify  Islam  among  the  Northern 
Hausa  Muslims,  later  developed  - or  degenerated  - into  a full-scale  war  of  conquest  against 
non-Muslim  peoples  further  South.  This  caused  major  socio-political  upheavals  in  much  of 
the  middle  belt  throughout  the  second  part  of  the  19th  century.  This  Jihad  met  stiff 
opposition  among  many  of  the  tribes.  The  arrival  of  British  colonial  domination  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  put  an  end  to  the  wars.  But  it  also  consolidated  a situation  that  was  anything 
but  stable  at  the  time.  In  fact,  in  line  with  the  perfidious  imperialist  doctrine  of  "indirect 
rule",  the  colonial  masters  confirmed  the  rule  of  some  Muslim  rulers  over  non-Muslim 
peoples.  Britain  is  now  blamed  by  both  sides:  some  accuse  her  of  halting  the  victorious 
march  of  Islam  to  the  sea,  while  others  blame  her  for  holding  up  and  delaying  the  liberation 
of  many  tribes  from  Muslim  rulers  imposed  on  them  by  the  Jihad.  These  contrasting 
perspectives  are  very  much  at  play  in  the  political  currents  which  often  feed  the  violent 
conflicts  we  have  been  witnessing  in  recent  times.  Southern  Kaduna  is  a case  in  point, 
especially  the  area  around  Kafanchan,  where  the  sovereignty  of  a Fulani  Emir,  who  went 
under  the  title  of  the  "Emir  of  Jama'a",  was  forcefully  maintained  over  non-Muslim  peoples, 
not  only  by  the  British  but  also  by  the  Nigerian  State  until  a couple  of  years  ago. 

2.  Peaceful  Normality 

Despite  the  image  often  projected  by  the  mass  media,  even  now  as  we  are  meeting  here, 
the  fact  is  that  most  of  the  time,  Christians  and  Muslims  live  together  in  peace  in  Nigeria. 
They  are  together  in  the  markets  and  business  houses,  in  the  offices  and  work  camps,  in  the 
armed  forces  and  the  police,  in  the  political  parties  and  social  clubs.  The  children  and 
youth  study  and  live  together  in  the  same  schools  and  institutes  of  higher  learning.  Often 
members  of  the  same  family  include  adherents  of  both  faiths. 

Nigerians  are  generally  fervent  in  their  religious  convictions.  But  they  also  have  a 
broadminded  attitude  to  religious  differences.  It  is  understood  and  accepted  that  people  can 
and  should  be  free  to  make  different  choices  in  this  area.  Therefore,  most  of  the  time,  our 
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religious  differences  are  taken  for  granted.  It  is  more  than  mere  tolerance:  it  is  a mutual 
acceptance  that  gladly  says  "Amen"  to  one  another's  prayers.  This  comes  out  in  public 
gatherings  and  official  occasions  of  the  highest  order.  God  must  be  invoked  and  the  prayers 
of  a Christian  and  a Muslim  religious  leader  are  a regular  first  item  on  the  programme  of 
events.  We  celebrate  each  other's  religious  festivals.  The  Archbishop  of  Abuja  received  the 
gift  of  a ram  or  cow  from  the  Government  not  only  at  Christmas  but  also  at  the  major 
Islamic  feast  of  Eid-il-Fitt. 

Perhaps  because  of  this  state  of  generally  good  relations,  there  has  not  been  much  feeling 
for  the  need  for  formal  inter-religious  dialogue  between  Nigerian  Christians  and  Muslims.  It 
is  only  recently  that  a Nigerian  Inter-religious  Council  (NIREC)  was  set  up  by  the  leaders  of 
the  two  groups,  at  the  initiative  of  the  Christians,  with  the  firm  and  generous  support  of  the 
government.  The  motivation  for  this  kind  of  initiative  was  precisely  because  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  conflicts  with  religious  colouring. 

3.  When  Conflicts  Explode 

The  general  picture  of  peaceful  living  together  described  above  is  unfortunately  often 
disturbed  by  occasional  outbursts  of  conflicts,  sometimes  violent  and  bloody.  As  these 
occur  more  and  more  often,  the  nation  is  gradually  deserving  the  image  of  a hotbed  of 
Christian-Muslim  conflict.  This  rather  recent  phenomenon  has  been  agitating  the  minds  of 
many  in  our  country.  Why  these  senseless  and  unnecessary  conflicts?  Why  does  it  seem  to 
be  escalating  in  recent  times? 

At  this  point,  it  is  important  to  note  that  rarely  do  these  conflicts  arise  for  purely  religious 
reasons.  At  times,  problems  break  out  because  of  the  unguarded  public  statements  of  some 
fanatical  preacher,  which  someone  else  judges  to  be  provocative  and  insulting.  But  these 
are  rather  rare.  I have  often  wondered  that  we  have  never  quarrelled  over  the  religious 
points  of  doctrine  that  most  divide  us,  like  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  the  prophethood  of 
Mohamed.  And  yet,  we  preach  and  proclaim  these  doctrines  freely  in  public.  We  must 
therefore  look  elsewhere  for  the  root  cause  of  these  problems. 

I believe  the  root  cause  should  be  looked  for  in  the  area  of  politics,  in  all  its  expressions: 
ethnic,  social,  economic,  etc.  Because  of  the  long  period  of  bad  government,  Nigerian 
society  is  very  unstable  and  prone  to  upheavals.  Rivalry  for  access  to  limited  resources,  and 
feelings  of  exclusion  and  unjust  treatment,  cause  deep  dissatisfaction  that  build  up  tension. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a little  spark  to  detonate  a dangerous  social  explosion.  At  times,  the 
spark  is  some  disagreement  between  contesting  ethnic  groups  or  local  communities.  There 
are  the  examples  of  the  Ife-Modakeke  war,  the  Agaleti-Umuleri  conflict,  both  within  the 
same  ethnic  group.  Sometimes  it  is  religion,  whenever  the  rival  parties  are  identified  with 
the  two  religions.  I will  soon  give  examples  to  demonstrate  this  thesis  of  the  non-religious 
basis  of  apparently  religious  conflicts.  Politicians  are  adept  at  the  game  of  manipulation. 
Religious  and  ethnic  identities  generate  strong  feelings  among  our  people.  The  political 
warlords,  who  lose  out  in  the  rough  battle  for  political  and  economic  advantage,  do  not 
hesitate  to  seek  cheap  allegiance  and  easy  support  by  rolling  out  the  drums  of  religious  or 
ethnic  war.  This  is  a very  insidious  dirty  game.  One  the  one  hand,  they  try  to  force  one  into 
a partisan  pigeonhole,  over  which  one  has  no  choice.  On  the  other  hand,  many  people  out 
of  ignorance,  fervently  answer  the  call  for  a "holy  war"  unaware  of  the  selfish  motives  of 
those  calling  the  faithful  or  tribesmen  for  battle. 

A complementary  cause  is  the  utterances  and  activities  of  fanatics  on  both  sides.  They  are 
easy  pawns  in  the  hands  of  those  who  manipulate  religious  sentiments.  They  are  generally 
honest  in  their  convictions,  though  misguided  in  their  zeal.  The  surprising  amount  of 
support  for  the  terrorists  of  1 1th  September  2001  in  some  parts  of  our  country  should  be  a 
cause  for  great  concern  for  all  peace  loving  Nigerians.  It  should  be  clear  to  government  that 
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to  encourage  such  people  in  any  way  at  all  would  be  the  highest  degree  of  political 
irresponsibility.  If  there  are  any  such  fanatics  on  the  Christian  side,  they  too  should  be 
disarmed  and  disbanded. 

It  has  been  noted  that  we  are  seeing  religious  conflicts  more  often  now  under  democratic 
rule  than  when  we  were  under  military  rule.  That  is  ironically  true  and  logical.  The  military 
rulers  kept  a tight  lid  on  every  form  of  social  agitation.  They  would  not  tolerate  any  form  of 
civil  protest,  for  fear  it  might  degenerate  into  a popular  revolt  against  military  rule.  They 
treated  religious  tensions  with  extreme  care,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  use  religion  to 
create  any  unrest.  In  fact,  the  more  notorious  fanatics  were  simply  put  behind  bars,  under 
decrees  by  which  the  military  dictators  gave  themselves  the  right  to  detain,  "legally", 
anyone  without  trial  for  as  long  as  they  wished.  Now  with  democracy,  and  freedom,  pent- 
up  anger  and  tensions  left  long  un-addressed  are  now  being  let  out,  with  the  consequences 
that  we  now  see  around  us.  In  a way,  it  is  part  of  the  price  we  are  having  to  pay  for  our 
democratic  freedoms.  We  hope  that  government  will  gradually  learn  how  to  democratically 
maintain  law  and  order,  contain  irrational  eruptions  and  firmly  deal  with  trouble-makers, 
even  when  they  are  operating  under  the  mask  of  religion. 

4.  Some  areas  of  contention 

I will  now  give  a few  examples  of  areas  of  apparently  religious  conflict,  to  illustrate  the 
points  we  have  so  far  been  making.  In  these  matters,  there  is  a basic  ambiguity  as  regards 
the  relationship  between  the  State  and  religion  in  Nigeria,  an  ambiguity  that  is  still  waiting 
to  be  cleared  up.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Nigerian  constitution  takes  the  clear  position  that 
"the  government  of  a State  or  of  the  federation  shall  not  adopt  any  religion  as  State 
religion".  This  formulation  was  arrived  at  after  very  long  debate  in  the  constitutional 
conference  of  1977.  The  draft  proposed  a clause  stating  that  Nigeria  shall  be  "a  secular 
State".  The  Islamic  lobby  vehemently  opposed  the  concept  of  "secular  State"  on  the 
grounds  that  such  a term  could  be  interpreted  to  turn  Nigeria  into  a godless  State.  The 
above  formulation  was  adopted  as  an  explanation  of  what  the  original  drafters  meant  by 
"secular".  Both  sides  claimed  victory,  but  the  deep  ambiguity  has  remained. 

Despite  the  prohibition  of  State  religion,  government  is  involved  in  religious  matters  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  constitution  did  not  specify  how  far  this  can  go,  or  what  would 
constitute  "adopting  a religion  as  State  religion".  All  have  been  admitting  the  legitimacy  of 
government  involvement  in  issues  like  religion  in  schools,  chaplaincies  in  universities  and 
the  armed  forces  formations,  and  the  financing  of  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Jerusalem.  But 
there  is  almost  always  a problem  as  each  side  claims  it  is  not  getting  a fair  deal.  More 
problematic  are  two  issues  that  have  been  causing  disaffection:  the  membership  of  Nigeria 
in  the  Organisation  of  Islamic  Conference  (OIC),  and  the  now  raging  matter  of  the  Sharia  as 
State  criminal  law. 

As  regards  the  OIC,  its  defenders  cla'm  that  it  does  not  make  Nigeria  an  Islamic  nation. 
They  argue  that  any  nation  that  has  an  appreciable  number  of  Muslims  is  eligible,  not  only 
for  membership  but  for  the  advantages  that  they  claim  go  with  membership.  They  cite 
examples  of  member  nations  with  a clear  minority  of  Muslims,  e.g.  Uganda,  Cameroon  and 
Gabon.  This  has  not  convinced  its  opponents  who  point  out  that  these  nations  were 
dragged  into  the  OIC  by  dictator  rulers,  who  never  consulted  their  citizens  on  the  matter. 
They  insist  we  should  terminate  our  membership  so  as  to  leave  no  one  in  doubt  about  the 
"secular  nature  of  the  Nigerian  State".  The  other  side  retort  that  the  concept  of  "secular" 
should  not  be  invoked  since  it  was  rejected  and  dropped  from  the  constitution  after  long 
debate.  The  ambiguity  continues,  while  we  remain  members.  The  more  problematic  issue 
is  the  Sharia,  and  we  need  to  say  more  about  it. 
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5.  The  Sharia  Controversy 

The  issue  of  the  Sharia  in  Nigeria  is  very  complex,  and  full  of  misunderstanding.  It  is  the 
clearest  case  of  the  ambiguity  that  we  mentioned  above.  Christians,  and  some  Muslims  too, 
insist  that  it  violates  the  constitution  of  Nigeria,  because  it  is  tantamount  to  adopting  Islam 
as  a State  religion  in  the  States  where  it  has  become  the  basis  for  criminal  law.  Its 
proponents  claim  that  what  they  have  done  is  compatible  with  the  Nigerian  constitution. 
There  is  no  middle  ground. 

In  talking  about  the  Sharia  in  Nigeria,  we  need  to  draw  attention  to  a few  considerations. 

I.  We  should  recall  that  the  Sharia,  as  such,  is  not  new  to  Nigeria.  As  we  have  noted 
the  pre-colonial  Islamic  societies  of  Northern  Nigeria  were  ruled  by  some  form  of  the 
Sharia.  The  Fulani  Empire  - the  Sokoto  Caliphate  - had  an  elaborate  legal  system  based  on 
the  Sharia.  The  British  by  and  large  retained  it,  except  for  clauses  that  were  considered 
"inhuman"  - e.g.  cutting  off  of  hands.  At  independence,  Nigeria  retained  a form  of  the 
Sharia,  which  was  restricted  largely  to  issues  of  personal  law.  Criminal  offences  were 
handled  under  a special  code,  which  incorporated  certain  provisions  of  the  old  Sharia 
code.  This  arrangement  was  worked  out  by  the  northern  political  leaders  of  the  day, 
including  the  famous  Sir  Ahmadu  Bello,  the  Sardaune  of  Sokoto.  With  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  we  can  now  say  that  this  was  a reasonable  compromise  which  ensured  some 
measure  of  peace  for  many  years. 

II.  The  Sharia  was  a major  point  of  debate  during  the  constitutional  conference 
ushering  in  civil  rule  in  1977,  mentioned  above.  The  main  problem  was  not  about 
extending  it  to  include  criminal  cases,  but  rather  about  extending  it  to  include  criminal 
cases,  but  rather  whether,  and  how  far  it  should  be  reflected  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
land.  After  a might  showdown  and  a walkout  led  by  Alhaji  Shehu  Shagari,  later  president  of 
Nigeria,  a compromise  was,  it  seems,  forced  on  the  assembly  by  the  military  government 
led  by  General  Obasanjo,  who  is  today  our  president.  Afterwards,  there  have  been  attempts 
by  various  later  military  governments  to  tinker  with  this  aspect  of  our  constitution,  by  way 
of  amendment  decrees,  e.g.  under  Babangida,  and  last  of  all  under  Abubakar.  The  thrust  of 
all  those  amendments  was  to  gradual'y  enhance  the  state  of  the  Sharia  in  the  constitution. 
But  when  Zamfara  State  announced  that  it  was  extending  the  Sharia  to  include  criminal 
matters,  it  was  a qualitative  jump,  which  could  not  but  provoke  a strong  reaction.  All  this  is 
happening  because  of  the  rather  fluid  nature  of  the  Sharia  law  itself. 

III.  In  itself,  the  Sharia  is  not  a definite  code  that  is  there  to  be  adopted,  like  the  Code 
of  Canon  Law.  Rather,  every  nation  has  its  own  version  of  the  Sharia,  basing  it  on  some 
principles  of  the  Islamic  legal  system.  A near  parallel  could  be  when  Christians  speak  of 
"the  law  of  the  Gospel".  On  this  point,  there  is  a lot  of  ignorance  among  both  Christians 
and  Muslims  in  Nigeria.  We  have  already  seen  in  Nigeria  different  forms  of  the  Sharia. 

IV.  It  is  in  line  with  this  fact  that  each  of  the  States  that  have  adopted  the  Sharia  has  had 
to  draft  its  own  code,  which  was  passed  in  the  State  legislature,  The  Attorney  General  of 
Zamfara  State,  whose  government  was  the  first  to  take  this  move,  explained  that  they  had 
made  sure  that  the  version  of  the  Sharia  that  they  presented  for  legislated  was  designed  in 
such  a way  that  it  would  not  go  against  the  Nigerian  constitution.  Thus  while  the  provision 
for  the  cutting  off  of  thieves'  hands  was  included,  they  carefully  excluded  those  relating  to 
apostasy  as  punishable  by  death,  since  the  Nigerian  constitution  clearly  guarantees  freedom 
to  change  one's  religion.  When  challenged  on  this  apparent  "picking  and  choosing",  he 
said:  "We  did  not  intend  to  commit  constitutional  suicide".  Of  course,  the  position  that  the 
present  Zamfara  Sharia  code  is  compatible  with  the  Nigerian  constitution  is  a still 
unresolved  matter  for  great  legal  and  constitutional  debate. 
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V.  The  Sharia  is  a perfect  example  of  a political  agenda  parading  as  religion.  The 
tragedy  is  that  the  ruse  has  worked  with  devastating  effectiveness.  Of  course,  the  Sharia  is 
presented  as  the  religious  law  of  the  Muslim  community,  and  many  people  believe  it  is  so. 
Christians  oppose  it  saying  there  is  already  a legal  code  for  all  Nigerians.  Muslims  insist  that 
it  is  their  "religious  right"  to  have  the  Sharia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a religious 
dimension  to  the  problem.  But  it  is  quite  clear  to  any  discerning  mind  that  the  main 
motivation  for  the  move  is  political.  In  the  first  place,  these  laws  were  introduced,  not  by 
the  Mulahs  or  religious  leaders,  but  by  the  governors.  These  are  politicians  elected  by  the 
people  on  the  platform  of  political  parties,  none  of  which  however  included  the  Sharia  in 
its  manifesto. 

VI.  But  we  may  ask:  why  did  they  embark  on  this  adventure,  which  has  caused  so 
many  problems?  In  my  view,  the  answer  is  political  manipulation.  We  have  to  recall  the 
socio-economic  climate  in  Nigeria  these  days  There  is  deep  economic  malaise.  Law  and 
order  is  very  poorly  maintained,  having  kicked  out  the  soldiers  and  their  friends.  The  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  keeps  widening.  Corruption  is  rife  in  the  highest  places. 
Besides  the  politicians  have  been  betraying  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  The 
frustrated  people  are  waiting  for  a messiah,  who  will  put  thinks  right.  Governor  Ahmed 
Sanni  of  Zamfara  State  and  his  friends  have  cashed  in  on  this  malaise.  The  people  were  told 
that  they  are  in  this  mess  because  the  mamic  way  of  life  has  been  abandoned.  "Let  us  have 
the  Sharia,  and  there  will  be  order,  the  poor  will  be  relieved,  corruption  will  recede".  And 
the  people  shout  "Allahu  Akbar"  in  acclamation.  We  are  all  still  waiting  for  the  rulers  to 
keep  this  promise. 

But  meanwhile,  the  popularity  of  the  governor  soared  high  among  a predominantly  Muslim 
citizenry.  Things  have  turned  out  much  better  than  he  ever  imagined.  Even  if  he  wanted  to 
go  back,  it  was  no  longer  politically  expedient  or  even  possible.  Other  governors  saw  what 
was  happening  in  Zamfara  and  jumped  on  the  bandwagon.  Those  who  tried  it  in  the  States 
with  a strong  Christian  population  got  their  fingers  badly  burnt,  e.g.  Kaduna,  Bauchi  and 
Gombe  States  are  boiling  and  burning  in  tension.  Some  other  States,  e.g.  Sokoro  and 
Kebbi,  seem  so  far  to  have  got  away  with  it.  For  how  long,  we  do  not  know. 

VII.  But  meanwhile,  the  nation  is  reeling  in  crisis.  Instead  of  working  towards 
consolidating  national  unity  across  religious  lines,  the  nation  is  being  polarised  along  those 
lines.  Fanatics  are  being  encouraged  to  be  even  more  intolerant.  After  all,  they  claim:  We 
are  now  in  an  Islamic  State,  or  shall  soon  be.  The  fanatics  and  fundamentalists  on  the  other 
end  of  the  religious  spectrum  vow  that  this  project  of  islaminisation  shall  never  prevail. 
Every  move  and  word  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  confrontation.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
incidents  of  conflict  caused  by  intolerance  have  increased  since  the  Sharia  started. 

VIII.  In  the  Sharia  States,  Christians  and  other  non-Muslims  complain,  and  they  are  told 
to  respect  the  law  of  the  State.  But  this  is  begging  the  question.  Is  this  the  law  of  the  land? 
Those  who  cannot  stand  it  have  relocated  elsewhere.  But  there  are  many  who  cannot 
relocate  to  anywhere:  those  too  poor  to  start  life  all  over  again  somewhere  else,  and  those 
who  are  indigenous  of  the  State  and  have  no  other  home.  The  governments  continue  to 
claim  that  the  Sharia  would  not  affect  non-Muslims.  But  we  have  many  reports  of 
harassment  by  Sharia  vigilantes,  especially  in  the  rural  areas.  There  is  no  visible  way  of 
distinguishing  on  the  streets  between  a Muslim  and  a non-Muslim.  And  how  many  can 
uphold  their  rights  if  unlawfully  dragged  to  an  Islamic  court?  Thus,  there  is  a matter  of 
respecting  fundamental  human  rights  here.  . 

IX.  As  for  our  image  abroad,  this  has  cancelled  almost  all  the  respect  we  gained  after 
military  rule.  And  the  recent  news  about  pro-Bin  Laden  processions  in  the  streets  of  some 
Northern  cities  is  hardly  a good  advertisement  for  our  nation.  One  wonders  when  the 
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government  will  finally  realise  that  this  is  not  a matter  to  be  left  to  the  States  to  do  as  they 
please,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  nation.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  too  long. 

X.  We  should  not  forget,  nor  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  some  basic  principles  of 
the  Sharia  which  are  common  to  both  Christians  and  Muslims.  These  can  form  the  much- 
needed  bridge  for  the  necessary  rapprochement  between  both  sides.  For  example,  both 
faiths  accept  the  principle  that  we  must  be  guided  in  our  daily  life  by  the  dictates  of  our 
faith,  and  furthermore,  that  God's  will  ought  to  influence  and  guide  public  morality.  For 
these  principles  effectively  to  promote  unity  and  harmony,  there  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
a recognition  of  legitimate  freedom  in  our  perception  of  the  dictates  of  the  faith  we 
embrace,  and  how  we  discern  the  will  of  God  in  a religiously  mixed  society.  This  is  the 
great  challenge  before  us  in  Nigeria. 

Conclusion 

Let  me  conclude  with  a few  considerations  about  the  way  forward.  I continue  to  be 
optimistic  that  we  shall  win  the  battle  for  a peaceful  and  united  nation  where  every 
Nigerian  will  be  able  to  practice  his  or  her  religion,  for  the  glory  of  god  and  the  good  of  all. 
The  fact  that  we  are  so  many  together,  and  have  been  together  for  many  years  in  the  same 
nation  means  that  we  really  have  no  other  option  but  to  remain  together.  The  option  of 
partition  is  not  practicable:  where  do  you  draw  the  boundary  line?  Besides,  the  example  of 
India  and  Pakistan  shows  that  partition  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  problem  of  living  together. 
What  then  is  the  way  forward? 

We  need  to  resolve  as  soon  as  possible  our  constitutional  ambiguities,  so  as  to  put 
an  end  to  mutual  misunderstanding.  We  need  to  look  carefully  at  our  constitution,  so  as  to 
remove  and  clarify  areas  that  are  vague.  In  particular,  we  should  seriously  return  to  the 
principle  of  one  nation,  one  law.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  advantage  of  the  latest  form 
of  the  Sharia,  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  caused  a lot  of  problems  for  the  nation.  Do  we  really 
have  to  continue  with  it?  After  all,  there  are  many  good  Muslims  in  Nigeria  who  are  living 
happily  in  the  States  without  the  Sharia.  Let  each  religion  take  care  of  its  own  religious 
laws,  and  the  law  of  the  land  will  take  care  of  us  all. 

All  Nigerians  should  imbibe  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  religions  before  the 
law,  and  the  freedom  of  every  one  in  the  matters  of  religion.  It  is  the  true  way  to  peaceful 
living  together 

Those  who  are  bent  on  not  respecting  the  rights  of  others  are  trouble-makers.  Their 
activities  should  be  carefully  monitored.  Those  who  disturb  law  and  order  should  be  dealt 
with  as  criminals,  even  if  they  fraudulently  and  blasphemously  claim  to  be  acting  in  the 
name  of  God.  God  is  for  peace  based  on  justice. 

Finally,  we  should  continue  to  seek  avenues  and  forums  for  formal  and  informal 
dialogue  between  Christian  and  Muslim  leaders.  It  makes  a lot  of  difference  when  we  know 
each  other  as  human  beings  and  fellow  citizens  of  the  same  nation. 

I believe  that  Nigeria,  as  the  greatest  Islamo-Christian  nation  in  the  world,  has  a destiny  to 
show  the  world  how  the  two  greatest  religions  in  the  world  today  can  live  together  in 
mutual  respect  and  equality.  In  Nigeria,  each  group  is  quite  at  home.  We  demand  and 
enjoy  our  rights,  without  apologies  to  anyone.  No  one  is  at  anybody's  mercy.  We  do  not 
"tolerate"  each  other:  we  accept  one  another,  as  children  and  worshippers  of  God.  That  is 
how  it  should  be  everywhere  - even  where  one  religion  happens  to  be  dominant.  In  a 
world  moving  towards  ever-greater  globalisation,  that  is  the  only  way  to  peace  and 
harmony  among  people  of  all  faiths. 

(Published  in  SEDOS  Bulletin  Vol.  33.  No.  1,  November  2001) 
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APPENDIX  I.C 


Religion,  Co-existence  and  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 
Christian  Presence  in  the  Middle  East  Today 

Gregorios  Yohanna  Ibrahim 
Metropolitan  of  Aleppo 


I would  like  to  share  with  you  a few  points  of  the  religious  co-existence  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
want  to  start  with  a piece  of  information.  The  number  of  Christians  in  the  whole  region  is 
decreasing.  One  example  is  Syria:  In  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the  last  century,  the  percentage 
of  the  Christians  was  between  30-30%;  today,  even  if  we  do  not  have  exact  statistics,  I think 
it  is  less  than  10%,  and  in  some  places  like  Aleppo  it  may  be  less  that  5%.  The  reason  is 
first  of  all  because  of  the  immigration  of  the  Christians;  I will  come  to  this  point  later  in  my 
short  presentation.  The  presence  of  the  Christians  in  Syria  was  affected  a lot  by  this  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  in  the  Middle  East.  A second  factor  is  that  we  have  families  with  fewer 
children  whereas  the  Muslims  still  have  very  big  families. 

This  short  presentation  cannot  represent  the  whole  area.  This  is  my  own  experience,  and  I 
believe  that  an  institution  like  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Patriarchates  of 
the  different  Churches  could  be  the  right  place  for  any  correct  information  about  the  whole 
area. 

Religion,  Co-existence  and  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  for 
every  individual  in  the  Middle  East  which  is  rich  in  civilisations  and  religions.  God  has 
blessed  the  region  with  three  monotheistic  religions:  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam.  What 
unites  these  three  religions  is  much  more  than  what  divides  them.  They  all  believe  in  one 
God.  God,  in  their  view,  is  the  God  of  all.  They  all  believe  in  the  prophets  who  came  to 
the  world  carrying  the  message  of  reform  for  humanity.  They  all  consider  Abraham  their 
father;  they  are  his  descendants  and  take  him  as  a role  model  for  the  relationship  between 
God  and  humankind. 

The  faith  bond  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham  does  not  imply  a 
preference  of  one  group  over  the  other.  It  does  not  give  one  people  or  religious  group  the 
right  to  discriminate  against  any  other. 

In  all  religions  there  is  respect  for  the  Law  and  the  commandments  that  God  gave  to  the 
people.  We  can  see  in  practice  in  the  teaching  of  the  three  religions  the  use  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  that  God  gave  to  the  Jews  through  Moses.  They  all  provide  a witness  to 
God  through  their  work  and  conduct  with  each  other.  Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims  use 
one  way  of  worship  in  their  rituals.  They  obey  God  and  try  to  satisfy  Him  in  order  to 
achieve  closeness  to  God  on  the  final  day. 

One  important  point  remains  in  talking  about  a common  group  between  the  teachings  of 
these  religions,  and  that  is  defending  human  dignity  through  creation's  wholeness,  service 
to  all  people  and  maintaining  family  values  in  society.  I think  we  can  pause  at  this  point 
and  reflect  in  order  to  see  how  the  three  heavenly  religions  provide  a witness  to  society 
through  their  defence  of  human  dignity.  For  the  Jews,  the  Christians  and  the  Muslims,  God 
created  human  beings  in  His  image.  God  created  human  beings  and  breathed  the  life  into 
them;  and  in  the  Holy  Qur'an,  there  is  the  assurance  that  God  made  man  and  breathed  His 
spirit  into  him.  Human  dignity  stems  from  that  spirit  that  God  has  breathed  into  them. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  dignity.  First,  the  dignity  of  life  which  means  that  human  beings 
should  stay  away  from  anything  that  gives  rise  to  killing.  In  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam 
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honouring  motherhood,  refusing  abortion  and  refraining  from  all  kinds  of  human  torture 
which  might  lead  to  death,  are  facts  that  need  to  be  translated  into  real  life.  And  then,  there 
is  the  dignity  of  the  sprit,  the  spirit  that  God  created  in  the  human  beings  and  no  one  has 
the  right  to  take  it  away.  And  I would  like  to  mention  here  what  our  Lord  Jesus  has  said: 
"Do  not  fear  those  who  kill  the  body  but  cannot  kill  the  soul;  rather  fear  him  who  can 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell"  (/Vit  1 0:28). 

From  the  dignity  of  life  and  spirit  to  the  dignity  of  conscience  through  which  all  believers 
try  to  get  economic  and  technological  development  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  moral  and 
spiritual  development.  Thus,  we  move  to  the  most  important  dignity  for  human  being  - 
freedom.  We  are  talking  about  co-existence  without  realising  that  the  most  important 
feature  in  co-existence  is  for  people  to  have  complete  freedom  without  discrimination 
between  religions,  denominations,  or  even  affiliations  races. 

The  Christians  in  the  Middle  East  are  fairly  easy  to  categorise  into  their  churches,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  belong  to  different  churches  and  denominations,  and  have  practices  and 
traditions,  historical  backgrounds,  languages,  rituals,  whose  roots  may  even  stretch  to 
known  places  in  the  region.  Like  you,  we  are  using  today  instead,  as  a church,  the  language 
of  family. 

All  of  these  dialogues  confirm  our  openness  as  a church  to  the  other  churches.  As  for  our 
dialogue  with  the  Muslims,  we  believe  in  the  dialogue  of  life  and  work.  We  share  in  all  the 
religious  and  national  events,  fasts  and  feasts,  representing  our  churches  in  order  to  fortify 
our  relationship  with  Muslims.  Our  institutions,  hospitals,  centres  and  clubs  are  open  to  all. 
We  do  not  differentiate  between  one  religion  and  another,  or  one  denomination  and 
another.  We  consider  this  a gateway  for  a working  dialogue  that  we  live  every  day. 
However,  the  Christian  and  Muslim  position  accepts  no  form  of  discrimination  between 
people  based  upon  blood  ties. 

One  of  our  church  principles  is  to  stay  loyal  to  the  nation  that  we  live  in.  We  serve  our 
country  with  loyalty,  fidelity  and  offering  contributions  in  order  to  affirm  our  identity  and 
presence. 

I would  like  here  to  mention  a symposium  held  by  the  Ministry  of  Endowments  in  Syria 
entitled  "Religious  Fraternity".  Christians  and  Muslims  seek  for  better  relations  between 
faith  communities.  They  come  together  to  discuss  matters  of  importance  for  the  roots  of 
both  faiths  inform  contemporary  life  and  international  relations. 

Regional  religious  leaders  - Muslim  and  Christian  - along  with  other  prominent  people 
gathered  for  this  symposium.  If  anyone  were  to  read  the  papers  delivered  at  this 
symposium,  he/she  would  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  two  religions  were  only  to  build 
strong  ties  between  human  beings.  It  is  true  that  the  goal  of  this  symposium  was  to  support 
national  unity  in  a country  where  religions,  denominations  and  streams  of  thought  vary.  On 
the  other  hand,  speeches  by  Christian  and  Muslim  clergymen  clarified  that  heavenly 
teachings  do  not  change  or  alter.  They  all  invite  us  to  religious  fraternity,  co-existence, 
national  unity  and  complete  freedom  in  performing  religious  rites,  regardless  of  what  might 
divide  the  society  through  artificial  devices  that  people  may  use  for  their  own  interest. 
There  are  various  examples  in  history  that  point  to  the  co-operation  between  the  two 
religions  to  suppress  streams  of  thought  which  are  against  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Qur'an. 

We,  in  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch,  read  in  our  history  that  the  Syrians 
welcomed  the  coming  of  the  Muslim  Arab  conquerors.  They  received  them  as  liberators  of 
the  country,  especially  given  that  most  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  Iraq  and  Syria  were  Christian. 
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These  Arab  Christian  tribes  supported  the  Muslims,  who  were  of  a different  religion,  but 
were  related  to  them  through  ties  of  blood,  language,  heritage  and  civilisation.  For  these 
reasons  the  Arab  Christian  tribes  joined  the  Arab  Muslim  army  and  fought  together  to  end 
the  rule  of  the  Persians.  When  Syrian  historians  talk  about  the  Muslims  and  their  ruling, 
they  call  them  "the  Just". 

Co-existence  between  the  two  religions  is  not  a new  matter  brought  about  by  virtue  of 
current  rules,  since  our  history  attests  to  the  fact  that  we  all  used  to  live  in  harmony  under 
all  circumstances,  except  for  when  there  were  external  factors  using  religion  to  splinter  the 
nation  for  their  own  ends. 

On  this  topic  of  co-existence  we  see  another  dimension  that  calls  for  economic  stability, 
which  keeps  people  from  poverty,  need,  disease  and  epidemics.  This  economic  stability 
would  achieve  an  environment  suitable  for  justice  and  equality.  These  are  called  for  by  all 
religious  teachings,  and  through  then  fraternity,  co-operation  and  co-ordination  between 
all  believers  in  God  would  also  come  to  pass.  With  economic  stability,  comes  openness  to 
civilisations.  The  whole  world  now  talks  about  globalisation.  In  the  first  place  this  means 
openness  of  people  and  nations  to  each  other  in  terms  of  culture.  It  also  means  the 
exchange  of  technological  and  industrial  achievements.  When  the  world  moves  from  the 
status  of  conflicts  between  civilisations  into  the  status  where  cultures  meet  and  unite  that 
would  keep  religions  away  from  fundamentalism  and  narrowness.  That  would  give  new 
opportunity  for  human  openness  to  each  other. 

All  of  these  matters  are  in  the  sphere  of  perpetual  peace  that  we  all  wish  for  our  regions. 
We  call  for  peace  which  stems  from  the  basics  of  our  religions  teachings. 

As  I have  mentioned  before,  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  in  the  life  of  our  Christians  in 
immigration.  The  circumstances  in  the  region,  starting  from  World  War  I up  till  the  sad 
incidents  happening  now  in  our  region,  have  had  a negative  impact  on  our  Christian 
presence.  Forced  immigration  resulted  in  emptying  many  places  in  our  Christian  region. 
We  always  wonder  where  are  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  Iran,  Palestine,  Lebanon  and  Syria 
after  the  wars.  Why  have  their  numbers  been  reduced,  and  their  churches,  schools,  centres 
and  places  of  worship  closed?  They  still  live  this  pain.  In  our  Church  we  have  been  hit  by 
wars  from  two  sides.  First,  the  massacres  that  killed  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Syrians  was  between  1914-1918.  We  have  fairly  reliable  records  of  these  incidents.  We  lost 
many  churches  and  monasteries  that  dated  back  to  the  4th,  5lh  and  6th  centuries.  Secondly, 
the  immigration  of  a large  number  of  Syrians  is  abroad.  With  ninety  years  of  experience,  we 
know  that  they  have  melted  into  their  societies,  and  thus  the  Church  lost  them.  They  did 
not  belong  to  other  churches,  but  became  nobody  in  their  society,  caring  nothing  for  what 
is  called  faith,  heritage,  history,  language,  liturgy  or  identity.  The  question  is:  how  far  is 
Islam  affected  at  this  point? 

In  the  dramatic  situation  we  can  move  to  another  case  that  complicates  this  daily 
haemorrhaging,  namely  the  weak  economic  situation  in  the  region.  Today  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  an  unnatural  phenomenon  that  affects  our  presence,  namely 
psychological  "angst":  fear  of  the  future,  unstable  political  situations,  which  serve  to  render 
the  Christians  a minority.  Using  the  language  of  majority  and  minority  in  the  society, 
unemployment,  in  addition  to  the  Church's  inability  to  undertake  development  projects  to 
assist  people  towards  employment  and  marriage,  the  wave  of  fundamentalism,  all 
encourage  individual  and  group  immigration.  If  this  haemorrhaging  continues  or  even 
exists,  soon  the  day  will  come  when  all  the  areas  in  the  region  will  be  the  same,  and  we 
will  search  for  Christians  and  find  no  one.  Our  churches  will  not  have  anymore  a deacon  to 
reply  the  word  "Amen"  after  the  priest. 
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We,  the  children  of  the  Middle  East,  laud  the  glories  of  our  civilisations  and  hold  dear  the 
teachings  of  our  religions.  I will  just  mention  the  civilisation  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Levant, 
the  Nile  Valley  and  other  civilisations,  which  ruled  and  have  offered  significant 
contributions  to  humanity.  As  for  the  monotheistic  religions  - Judaism,  Christianity  and 
Islam  - there  is  the  conviction  that  their  teachings  all  come  from  one  source,  the  God 
whom  they  all  worship.  He  is  their  God,  who  distributes  gifts  and  talents  to  all.  Out  of  this 
perspective,  we  always  support  constructive  dialogue  between  the  children  of  the 
monotheistic  religions.  We  work  for  the  continuation  of  fraternity,  understanding,  love  and 
the  spread  of  justice  and  peace  among  the  various  nations  of  the  regions. 


Transactions  selected  before  Day/Month:  3 1/12 
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APPENDIX  II 


FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 
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APPENDIX  III 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  COMMISSION 

(*  = member  of  the  Standing  Commission) 


Moderator: 

*Rev.  Dr  David  K.  YEMBA  (United  Methodist  Church),  Africa  University,  Department  of 
Theology,  P O Box  1320,  Mutare,  Zimbabwe  (fax:  ++263  20  61785  e-mail: 
fot@syscom.co.zw  or  dkyemba@syscom.co.zw) 


Vice-Moderators: 

^Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  GENNADIOS  of  Sassima  (Limouris)  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Rum 
Patrikhanesi,  Fener-Halig,  Istanbul  34220,  Turkey  (fax:  ++90  212  531  9679  e-mail: 
Gennad@  attglobal.net) 

*Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY  (Church  of  the  Brethren),  Colgate  Rochester  Crozer  Divinity 
School,  1100  South  Goodman  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14620,  USA  (fax:  + + 1 716  271  8013 
e-mail:  mmay@crdcs.edu) 

*Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Archbishop  of  Abuja, 
Archbishop's  House,  P O Box  286,  Garki  - Abuja,  Nigeria  (fax  + +234  9 2340  662) 

*Rev.  Caroline  PATTIASINA  (Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas),  do  Communion  of 
Churches  in  Indonesia,  Jalan  Salemba  Raya  10,  Jakarta  10430,  Indonesia  (fax:  ++62  21 
315  0457  e-mail:  pgi@bit.net.id) 

*Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM  (Church  of  Norway),  Universitet  i Oslo,  Det  Teologiske 
Fakultet,  Postboks  1023  Blindern,  0315  Oslo,  Norway  (fax:  ++47  22  850  301  e-mail: 
t.k.seim@teologi.uio.no) 


Members: 

Archimandrite  Mikael  (Georg)  AJAPAHYAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church),  Armenian 
Catholicosate,  Etchmiadzin,  Armenia  (fax:  + +374  1 151  077) 

V.  Rev.  Nareg  ALEMEZIAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church),  Armenian  Catholicosate  of 
Cilicia,  P O Box  70317,  Antelias,  Lebanon  (fax:  ++961  4 410  002  e-mail: 
nareg@inco.com. lb) 

H.B.  Archbishop  ANASTASIOS  of  Tirana,  Durres  and  all  Albania  (Orthodox  Autocephalous 
Church  of  Albania),  Rr  Kavajes  151,  Tirana,  Albania  (fax:  ++355  42  32109  e-mail: 
OrthodoxChurchAlb@ocual.tirana.al) 

*Dr  Pablo  ANDINACH  (Evangelical  Methodist  Church),  ISEDET,  Camacua  252,  B 1406 
DOF  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  (fax:  ++54  11  4633  2825  e-mail:  andinac@infovia.com.ar 
or  decanato@isedet.edu.ar) 

Dr  Leelamma  ATHYAL  (Mar  Thoma  Church  of  Malabar),  Holy  Trinity  Anglican  Church,  2 
Rochford  Street,  P O Box  115,  Erskineville  NSW  2043,  Australia  (e-mail: 
marthoma@idx.com.au) 
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Rev.  Victor  ATTA-BEFFOE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]),  St  Matthew's 
Church,  20  Great  Peter  Street,  London  SW1P  2BU,  England  (fax:  + +44  207  233  0255  e- 
mail:  victor.ab@lineone.net) 

Rev.  Dr  Carl  Axel  AURELIUS  (Church  of  Sweden),  Svenska  kyrkan,  Kyrkokansliet,  751  70 
Uppsala,  Sweden  (fax:  + +46  18  16  95  38  e-mail:  carlaxel.aurelius@svenskakyrkan.se) 

Mrs  Sevan  BALABANIAN  (Union  of  the  Armenian  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Near  East),  P 
O Box  80-169,  Bourj  Hammond,  Lebanon  (e-mail:  nbalaban@dm.nt.lb) 

Rev.  Canon  Alyson  BARNETT-COWAN  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada),  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada,  600  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  2J6,  Canada  (fax:  + + 1 416  924  0211;  e- 
mail:  abarnettcowan  @national.anglican.ca) 

Rev.  Dr  Douglas  BAX  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa),  22  Harlequin  Road, 
Rondebosch  7700,  South  Africa 

Dr  Ladislav  BENES  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren),  Sporilov  769,  530  03 
Pardubice,  Czech  Republic  (fax:  + +420  2 2198  8215;  e-mail:  benes@etf.cuni.cz) 

Prof.  Dr  Wolfgang  BIENERT  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany:  United),  Hahnbergstrasse  5, 
35043  Marburg/Lahn,  Germany  (e-mail:  bienertw@mailer.uni-marburg.de) 

Mrs  Dorothea  BINDER  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Romania),  strada 
Bucegi  Nr.  11,  2400  Sibiu,  Romania 

*Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Andre  BIRMELE  (Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  France),  87,  rue  Strohl, 
67520  Wangen,  France  (fax:  + +33  388  15  25  70  e-mail:  andre.birmele@wanadoo.fr) 

Metropolitan  BISHOY  of  Damietta  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  Coptic  Orthodox 
Patriarchate,  Ramses  Avenue,  Abbassia,  Nasr  City,  11381  Cairo,  Egypt  (fax:  ++20  2 683 
0247  e-mail:  demiana@techmina.com) 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  BOUWEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Sainte  Anne,  P O Box  19079,  91190 
Jerusalem,  Israel  (fax:  + + 972  2 628  0764;  e-mail:  frbouwen@steanne.org) 

Rev.  Dr  Miriam  Barr  BUSH  (Reformed  Church  in  America),  Covenant  Community  Church, 
134  East  Barney  Avenue,  Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan  49444,  USA  (fax:  + + 1 231  733 
4154) 

*Rev.  Neville  CALLAM  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union),  26  Highland  Close,  Kingston  19,  Jamaica 
(fax:  + + 1 876  968  9159  e-mail:  tfcbm@colis.com  or  nevillec@colis.com) 

Rev.  Dr  CHENG  Yang-en  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan),  20,  Lane  2,  Yangoteh  Highway, 
Sec  2,  Taipei,  Taiwan  (fax:  + +886  2 288  16  940  e-mail:  Yangen@mail.net.tw) 

Rev.  Dr  Rebecca  CHOPP,  Dean  (United  Methodist  Church),  Yale  University,  Divinity 
School,  409  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven,  CT  06511-2167,  USA  (fax  + + 1 203  434  5356  e- 
mail  rebecca.chopp@yale.edu) 

Rev.  Prof.  John  CHRYSSAVGIS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  America/Ecumenical 
Patriarchate),  Holy  Cross  School  of  Theology,  50  Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  MA  02445, 
USA  (fax:  + + 1 617  850  1460  e-mail:  JChryssavg@aol.com) 
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Prof.  Dr  Sophie  DEICHA  (Archdiocese  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Parishes  in  Western 
Europe/  Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  50,  -ue  de  Mareil,  78100  St  Germain-en-Laye,  France 

Rev.  Luna  L.  DINGAYAN  (United  Church  in  the  Philippines),  Ecumenical  Theological 
Seminary,  42  Bokawkan  Road,  Baguio  City  2600,  Philippines  (tel/fax:  + + 63  74  444  2624 
e-mail:  uccpets@bgo.csi. com. ph) 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  DONALD  (Church  of  Scotland),  39  Southside  Road,  Inverness  IV2  4XA, 
Scotland  (fax:  + +44  1463  230  537  e-mail:  CrownChurch@tesco.net) 

Rev.  Samuel  DOSSOU  (Protestant  Methodist  Church),  54  Avenue  Mgr  Steinmetz,  B.,P.  54, 
Cotonou,  Republic  of  Benin  (fax:  + +229  332549) 

Rev.  Dr  Susan  DURBER  (United  Reformed  Church),  7 Hawkswell  Gardens,  Summertown, 
Oxford  0X2  7EX,  England  (e-mail:  susandurber@usa.net) 

Bishop  EMMANUEL  of  Reghion  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate/Holy  Metropolitanate  of 
Belgium),  40  Place  Jamblinne  de  Meux,  1030  Brussels,  Belgium  (fax  + +32  2 734  9072  e- 
mail:  OEU@compuserve.com) 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Sarny  FAWZY  (Province  of  Jerusalem  and  Middle  East  - Diocese  of  Egypt 
[Anglican]),  5 Michelle  Lotfalla  St  Zamalek,  P O Box  87,  Zamalek,  Cairo,  Egypt 

* Archbishop  FEOFAN  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Wildensteiner  Strasse  10,  10318  Berlin, 
Germany 

*Rev.  GAO  Ying  (China  Christian  Council),  2nd  Area  1st  Building  Unit  Rm  305,  An-hua-xi-li, 
Chao-yang  District,  Beijing,  China  (fax  at  church:  + +86  10  6513  3549  or  6524  2193  e- 
mail:  bible@163bj.com) 

Sister  Dr  Donna  GEERNAERT  SC  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Canadian  Conference  of 
Bishops,  90  Parent  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ontario  K1 N 7B1,  Canada  (fax:  + + 1 613  241  81 1 7 e- 
mail:  donnag@cccb.ca) 

Dr  Timothy  GEORGE  (Southern  Baptist  Convention),  Samford  University,  Beeson  Divinity 
School,  800  Lakeshore  Drive,  Birmingham,  AL  35229-2252,  USA  (fax:  + + 1 205  726 
2260  e-mail:  tfgeorge@samford.edu) 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  John  W.  GLADSTONE  (Church  of  South  India),  Bishop's  House,  L.M.S. 
Compound,  Thiruvananthapuram  695  033,  Kerala,  India  (fax:  ++91  471  316  439  e-mail: 
bishopgladstone  @yahoo.com) 

*Rev.  Megersa  GUTA  (Ethiopian  E>  angelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus),  EECMY  Central 
Office,  P O Box  2087,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  (fax:  ++251  1 53  41  48  e-mail: 
eecmy.co@telecom.net.et) 

Prof.  Barbara  HALLENSLEBEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Institut  fur  Okumenische  Studien 
Universitat  Misericorde,  1700  Fribourg,  Switzerland  (fax  ++41  26  300  9783  e-mail: 
Barbara.Hallensleben@uifr.ch) 

Rev.  Dr  Adolfo  HAM  (Presbyterian-Reformed  Church  in  Cuba),  Calle  I 502  Apart.  102,  e/23 
y 25  Vedado,  Habana  10400,  Cuba  (fax  at  church:  + +53  7 33  9621  e-mail:  ceham@  ip. 
etecsa.cu) 
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Rev.  Prof.  S.  Mark  HEIM  (American  Baptist  Churches  USA),  Department  of  Theology, 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Center,  MA  02459,  USA 
(fax:  + + 1 617  965  9756;  e-mail:  mheim@ANTS.edu) 

*Rev.  Prof.  William  HENN  OFM  cap  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Collegio  Internazionale  S. 
Lorenzo,  C.P.  18382,  CRA  Km.  65.050,  00163  Rome,  Italy  (fax:  + +39  06  6616  2401  e- 
mail:  henn@unigre.urbe.it) 

Bishop  Dr  HILARION  of  Kerch  (Alfeyev)  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Institute  for  Orthodox 
Christian  Studies,  Wesley  House,  Jesus  Lane,  Cambridge  CBS5  8BJ,  England  (e-mail: 
bishop.hilarion@iocsnet.org) 

*Rt  Rev.  John  HIND  (Church  of  England),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  The  Palace,  Chichester, 
West  Sussex  P019  1PY,  England  (fax:  ++44  1243  531  332  e-mail: 
bishop@diochi.freeserve.co.uk) 

Rev.  Heikki  HUTTUNEN  (Orthodox  Church  in  Finland),  Mantyviita  3 B 14,  02110  Espoo, 
Finland  (fax:  + + 358  9 455  8294) 

^Metropolitan  Dr  Mar  Gregorios  Yohanna  IBRAHIM  (Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch), 
Syrian  Orthodox  Archdiocese,  P O Box  4194,  Aleppo,  Syria  (fax:  + + 963  21  464  2260  e- 
mail:  margregorios@net.sy) 

Rev.  Dr  Viorel  IONITA  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  Conference  of  European  Churches,  P 
O Box  2100,  1211  Geneva  2,  Switzerland  (fax  ++41  22  791  6227  e-mail: 
viorel.ionita@cec-kek.org) 

Rev.  Prof.  Huberto  JIMENEZ  GOMEZ  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Carrera  65  A No.  32B  - 70, 
Parroquia  de  Nuestra  Sehora  de  Fatima,  Medellin,  Colombia  (fax:  ++57  4 210  5758;  e- 
mail:  hjimenez@interplanet.net.co) 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  S.  Tilewa  JOHNSON  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]), 
Bishopscourt,  P O Box  51,  Banjul,  Gambia  (fax:  ++220  229  495  e-mail: 
anglican@qanet.gm) 

Dr  Roman  JURIGA  (Orthodox  Church  of  Czech  Lands  and  Slovakia),  Orthodox  Academy 
Vilemow,  159  Vilemov  u Litovle,  783  23  Vilemov,  Czech  Republic 

Prof.  Dr  Kenji  KANDA  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  5-1-36-301  Kamikotoen, 
Nishinomiya-shi,  Hyogo-ken  662,  Japan  (fax:  ++81  798  52  4136;  e-mail: 
z83010@kwansei.ca.jp) 

Rev.  Panaghotis  KANTARDJIS  (Greek  Evangelical  Church),  do  Greek  Evangelical  Church, 
24  Markou  Botsari  St,  1 1 7 41  Athens,  Greece 

* Bishop  Vasilios  KARAYIANNIS  of  Trimithus  (Church  of  Cyprus),  Archbishopric  of  Cyprus, 
P O Box  1130,  Nicosia  1502,  Cyprus  (fax:  + +357  2 430  930  e-mail:  trimith@logos.cy.net) 

Ms  Katarina  KARKALA-ZORBAS  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Kassaveti  147,  38221  Volos, 
Greece  (fax:  + +30  421  61700  e-mail:  kazorbas@otenet.gr) 

*Ms  Sarah  S.  KAULULE  (United  Chuich  of  Zambia),  The  Ministry  of  Science,  Technology 
and  Vocational  Training,  P O Box  50464,  Lusaka,  Zambia  (fax  + + 260  1 252  198  e-mail: 
uczsynod@zamnet.zm) 
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V.  Rev.  John  KEVERN  (Episcopal  Church,  USA),  Bexley  Hall,  Episcopal  Seminary,  1100 
South  Goodman  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14620,  USA  (e-mail:  jkevern@crds.edu) 

Mgr  Prof.  Dr  Aloys  KLEIN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Pankratriusstrasse  82a,  33098 
Paderborn,  Germany 

Sister  KO  Ha  Fong  Maria  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Pontificia  Facolta  Auxilium,  141,  Via 
Cremolino,  00166  Rome,  Italy  (fax:  + +39  06  615  64  640;  e-mail:  mko@aux.urbe.it) 

Rev.  Arthur  KO  LAY  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention),  Judson  Church  Centre,  601  Pyay  Road, 
Kamayut  P.O.,  Yangon,  Myanmar 

*Rev.  Dr  Jacob  KURIEN  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Orthodox  Seminary,  Post 
Box  98,  Kottayam,  Kerala  686011,  India  (fax:  ++91  481  302  571  e-mail: 

jksem@sancharnet.in) 

Dr  Alar  LAATS  (Estonian  Lutheran  Church),  Anni  8-132,  13626  Tallinn,  Estonia  (fax: 
+ +372  62  77  352;  e-mail:  konsistoorium@eelk.ee) 

V.  Rev.  Deacon  Elpidophorus  LAMBRjNIADIS  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Rum  Patrikhanesi, 
Fener-Hali£,  Istanbul  34220,  Turkey  (fax:  ++  90  212  531  6533  e-mail: 
elpidof@attglobal.net) 

Prof.  Kyung  Sook  LEE  (Methodist  Church),  106-1103  Sungwon  Apt.,  Yonghee-dong  740, 
Seodaemon-ku,  120-113  Seoul,  Korea  (fax:  ++82  2 364  0208;  e-mail: 
leeks@mm.ewha.ac.kr) 

Rev.  Arao  A.  LITSURE  (United  Congregational  Church  in  Southern  Africa),  UCCSA,  C P 
930,  Maputo,  Mozambique 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  LODBERG  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark),  Spicavej  6,  8270 
Hojbjerg,  Denmark  (e-mail:  peterlod@teologi.au.dk) 

Rev.  Jan  LUKASZUK  (Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  of  Poland),  Sienkiewicza  1,  22-100 
Chelm,  Poland 

Rt  Rev.  Julius  O.  LYNCH  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]),  Bishop's 
Court,  Fowal  Bay  Road,  P O Box  128,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone  (fax:  + +232  22  3827  or 
+ + 232  22  7771) 

Rev.  Prof.  Angelo  MAFFEIS  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Seminario  Diocesano,  via  Bollani  20, 
25123  Brescia,  Italy  (fax:  + +39  030  371  2227;  e-mail:  a.maffeis@numerica.it) 

Archbishop  Dr  MAKARIOS  of  Kenya  and  Irinoupolis  (Tillyrides)  (Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  and  all  Africa),  Orthodox  Church  of  Kenya  and  Irinoupolis,  P O 
Box  461 19,  Nairobi,  Kenya  (fax:  + +254  2 560  750  e-mail:  makarios@africaonline.co.ke) 

Rev.  Michael  MARKERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Nordplatz  4,  04105  Leipzig, 
Germany  (fax:  + + 49  341  564  5513;  e-mail:  MichaelMarkert@t-online-de) 

Rev.  Dr  James  MASSEY  (Church  of  North  India),  National  Commission  for  Minorities,  5,h 
Floor,  Lok  Nayak  Bhawan,  Khan  Market,  New  Delhi  110  003,  India  (fax:  ++91  11  469 
3302) 
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Rev.  Dr  Judith  McKINLAY  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand),  740C  George 
Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  (fax:  + +64  3 479  5158  e-mail:  judith.mckinlay@stonebow. 
otago.ac.nz) 

Rev.  Binsar  NAINGGOLAN  (Huria  Kristen  Batak  Protestant  Church  [Lutheran]), 
Melanchton-Heim  (Zr.  39),  Boesnerstrasse  9,  93049  Regensburg,  Germany  (fax:  + +49  941 
208  20485  e-mail:  Binsar.Nainggolan@stud.uni-regensburg.de) 

V.  Rev.  Dr  Michel  NAJIM  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch),  St  Nicholas  Cathedral, 
2300  West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90057,  USA  (fax  + + 1 21 3 382  0175  e-mail:  La  St 
Nic@aol.com) 

*Rev.  Jane  NAMUGENYI  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda  [Anglican]),  P O Box  1403, 
Masaka,  Uganda  (fax:  + +256  481  20514  Masaka  Post  Office) 

Archbishop  NATHANIEL  (Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church).  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
Tewahedo  Church,  P O Box  1283,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  (fax:  ++251  1 552  211) 

Rt  Rev.  Nyansako-ni  NKU  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon),  P O Box  19,  Buea,  SWP, 
Cameroon  (fax:  + + 237  32  23  13) 

Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth  C.  NORDBECK  (United  Church  of  Christ),  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02459,  USA  (fax:  + + 1 617  965  9756;  e- 
mail:  enordbeck@ants.edu) 

Mrs  Rosemary  NTHAMBURI  (Methodist  Church  in  Kenya),  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya,  P 
O Box  47633,  Nairobi,  Kenya  (fax:  + +254  2 729  790  or  713  870) 

*Sister  Dr  Mary  O'DRISCOLL  (Romc-i  Catholic  Church),  Dominican  Sisters,  5 Westfield 
Road,  Dublin  6W,  Ireland  (fax:  ++353  1 405  5682  e-mail:  maryodop@pcn.net  [July  - 
January]  [February-June:  Convitto  S.  Tommaso,  Via  degli  Ibernesi  20,  00184  Rome,  Italy 
fax:  + +39  06  6979  1684  e-mail:  maryodop@pcn.net]) 

Deaconess  Oluwemimo  A.  OWASANOYE  (Church  of  the  Lord  [Aladura]),  do  Deacon  A.O. 
Owasanoye,  Radiology  Dept,  University  College  Hospital,  Ibadan,  Oyo  State,  Nigeria  (fax: 
+ +234  1 288  0634  e-mail:  bowa@infoweb.abs.net) 

Rev.  Harry  R.  PANJAITAN  (Huria  Kristen  Indonesia  [Lutheran]),  HKI,  Jin  Melanchthon 
Siregar  111,  Pematangsiantar  21 128,  North  Sumatra,  Indonesia  (fax:+  +62  622  23238) 

Dr  Evelyn  PARKER  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  Perkins  School  of  Theology, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  P O Box  750  133,  Dallas,  TX  75275-0133,  USA  (e-mail: 
eparker@mail.smu.edu) 

Rev.  Dr  Martin  PARMENTIER  (Old  Catholic  Church),  Burg.  Lambooylaan  19,  1217  LB 
Hilversum,  Netherlands  (tel/fax:  ++31  35  623  0602  e-mail:  Martien@direct.a2000.nl) 
(term-time:  Langgassstrasse  51,  3000  Bern  9,  Switzerland) 

Dorn  Michael  van  PARYS  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Monastere  Benedictin,  5590 
Chevetogne,  Belgium  (fax:  + +32  83  21  60  45) 

Rev.  Dr  Otele  PERELINI  (Congregational  Christian  Church  in  Samoa),  Malua  Theological 
College,  Private  Bag,  Apia,  Samoa 
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Rev.  Dr  Chuleepran  S.  PERSONS  (Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand),  Sirinattana  Church,  T. 
Praton  Mu  1,  A.  Muang,  Chiangmai  50000,  Thailand  (e-mail:  don@chiangmai.a-net.th) 

Prof.  Dr  Vlassios  PHEIDAS  (Church  of  Greece),  500  Vouliagmeni  Street,  174  56  Alimos, 
Athens,  Greece  (fax:  + + 30  1 982  7856) 

Rev.  Canon  Rogelio  PRIETO  (Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church),  Centro  SEUT,  Apdo. 
4018,  28020  Madrid,  Spain  (fax:  + +34  91  593  9794  e-mail:  centroseutsem@retemail.es) 

Rev.  Dr  Predrag  PUZOVIC  (Orthodox  Church  of  Serbia),  do  Very  Rev.  Andreas  Cilerdzic, 
ul.  Kralja  Petra  br.  5,  1 1000  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  (temporary  address) 

Rev.  Samoela  jaona  RANARIVELO  (Church  of  the  Province  of  the  Indian  Ocean  [Anglican]), 
Station  Anglicane,  Amborogony,  P O Box  408,  601  Toliara,  Madagascar  (e-mail: 
eem.danta@dts.mg) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Anne  Marie  REIJNEN  'United  Protestant  Church  in  Belgium),  22,  rue  des 
Pecheurs,  1180  Brussels,  Belgium  (tel/fax  ++32  2 372  1466  e-mail: 

annemarie.reijnen@euronet.be) 

Dr  Cecil  M.  ROBECK  (Assemblies  of  God),  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  135  N.  Oakland 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  CA  91182,  USA  (fax:  + + 1 626  584  5251  e-mail: 
cm  robeck@f u 1 1 er.ed  u) 

*Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  Foundation  for  a 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  North  America,  99  Park  Avenue,  #298-A,  New  York,  NY 
10016,  USA  (e-mail:  Ruschgrif@worldnet.att.net) 

Rev.  Antti  SAARELMA  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland),  ELCF  Diocese  of  Helsinki, 
P O Box  142,  00121  Helsinki,  Finland  (fax:  ++358  9 709  2588  e-mail: 
antti.saarelma@evl.fi) 

*Rev.  Dr  Katharine  Doob  SAKENFELD  (Presbyterian  Church),  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  P O Box  821,  Princeton,  NJ  08542-0803,  USA  (fax:  + + 1 609  497  7819  e-mail: 
katharine.sakenfeld@ptsem.edu) 

Archdeacon  Ven.  Joseph  SARVANANTHAN  (Church  of  Sri  Lanka),  Church  of  St  Francis  of 
Assisi,  80/1  - Hotel  Road,  Mount  Lavinia  10370,  Sri  Lanka 

Fr  Jorge  A.  SCAMPINI,  O.P.  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Convento  Santo  Domingo,  Defensa 
422,  1065  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  (fax:  ++54  11  4343  5009  e-mail: 

scampi  n i@cathol  ic.org) 

*Dr  Valburga  SCHMIEDT  STRECK  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil), 
Rua  Pastor  Rudolfo  Saenger  144,  Bairro  Jardim  America,  93035-110  Sao  Leopoldo  - RS, 
Brazil  (e-mail:  vstreck@sl.conex.com.br  or  valburga@bage.unisinos.br)  [to  be  confirmed  by 
Central  Committee  in  August  2002] 

Rev.  Dr  Barbara  SCHWAHN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United),  Kissingerstrasse  39, 
40229  Dusseldorf,  Germany  (e-mail:  barbara.schwahn@nexgo.de) 

Dr  Janet  SCOTT  (Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  [Quaker]),  4 Highsett, 
Cambridge  CB2  1 NX,  England  (fax  + +44  1223  507  120  e-mail:  jrs39@cam.ac.uk) 
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*Rev.  Dr  Hermen  SHASTRI  (Methodist  Church),  No.  1,  Lorong  Putri  5/9E,  46000  Petaling 
Jaya,  Selangor,  Malaysia  (fax:  + +60  3 7956  0353  e-mail:  cchurchm@tm.net.my) 

Rev.  Dr  Loraine  Mackenzie  SHEPHERD  (United  Church  of  Canada),  27  Dundurn  Place, 
Winnipeg  MB,  R3G  1C1,  Canada  (fax:  + + 1 204  772  2584;  e-mail: 

l.shepherd@uwinnipeg.ca) 

Mr  Vladimir  SHMALIY  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  for  External  Church 
Relations,  St  Daniel  Monastery,  Danilovsky  val  22,  113  191  Moscow,  Russia 

Rev.  Rudolf  von  SINNER  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  do  CESE,  Caixa  Postal  041, 
40001-970  Salvador/BA,  Brazil  (fax:  + +55  71  336  0733  e-mail:  rudolf@cese.org.br) 

Rev.  SO  Shing-yit  Eric  (Hong  Kong  Christian  Council),  9/FI.,  Christian  Ecumenical  Building, 
No.  33  Granville  Road,  Tsimshatsui,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong  (fax:  ++852  2 724  2131  e- 
mail:  ericso@hkcc.org.hk) 

Mrs  Angelene  SWART  (Moravian  Church  in  South  Africa),  Moravian  Theological  Seminary, 
P O Box  38273,  Gatesville,  Cape  7764,  South  Africa  (fax:  + + 27  21  637  9054  e-mail: 
moravsem@mweb.co.za) 

*Rev.  Dr  William  TABBERNEE  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Phillips  Theological  Seminary,  4242 
South  Sheridan  Road,  Tulsa,  OK  74145,  USA  (fax:  + + 1 918  610  8404  e-mail: 
wtabbernee@ptsadmin.com) 

*Dr  Constance  TARASAR  (Orthodox  Church  in  America),  40  Beaumont  Circle,  Apt  4, 
Yonkers,  NY  10710,  USA  (fax:  + + 1 516  922  0954  at  Chancery-OCA) 

*Rev.  Dr  Michael  TITA  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  Palatul  Patriarhiei,  Aleea  Dealul 
Mitropoliei  Nr.  25,  70526  Bucharest  IV,  Romania  (fax:  ++40  1 337  0097  e-mail: 
Patriarhia.externe@dnt.ro) 

*Rev.  Dr  Richard  TRELOAR  (Angican  Church  of  Australia/Uniting  Church  in  Australia), 
30/36  Drummond  Str,  Carlton,  Vic.  3053,  Australia  (e-mail:rtreloar@trinity.unimelb. edu.au) 
[to  be  confirmed  by  Central  Committee  in  August  2002] 

Rev.  Claudia  TRON  (Evangelical  Waldensian  Church  of  the  River  Plate),  Espaha  1041,  3190 
La  Paz  (Entre  Rios),  Argentina  (fax:  + +54  3437  421  141  e-mail:  claser@cabledosse.com.ar) 

*Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran), 
Evangelisch-Theologische  Fakultat,  Liebermeisterstrasse  12,  72076  Tubingen,  Germany 
(fax:  + +49  7071  295  41 1 e-mail:  dorothea.wendebourg@uni-tuebingen.de) 

Prof.  Dr  Gunther  WENZ  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany:  Lutheran),  Institut  fur 
Fundamentaltheologie  und  Okumene,  FB  Evangelische  Theologie,  Universitat  Munchen, 
Schellingstrasse  3/111  Vgb.,  80799  Munchen,  Germany  (fax:  + +49  89  2180  2832) 

*Dr  Catrin  WILLIAMS  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Wales),  University  of  N.  Wales,  Department 
of  Religious  Studies,  Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DG,  Wales,  UK  (fax:  + +44  1248  383  759 
e-mail:  rssOI  1@bangor.ac.uk) 

*Rev.  Dr  Chul  Ho  YOUN  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea),  Presbyterian  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  353  Gwangjang-Dong,  Gwanglin-Gu,  Seoul  143-756,  Korea  (fax 
+ + 82  2 452  3460) 
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Dr  Jozsef  ZSENGELLER  (Reformed  Church  in  Hungary),  Marcius  15  ter  9,  8500  Papa, 
Hungary  (fax:  + +36  89  312  331  e-mail:  zsengeller@papcollege.hu) 


Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST  (Disciples  of  Christ)  (e-mail:  tfb@wcc-coe.org) 

Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  FALCONER  (Church  of  Scotland),  Director  (e-mail:  af@wcc-coe.org) 

Dr  Tamara  GRDZELIDZE  (Orthodox  Church  in  Georgia)  (e-mail:  tgr@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Carolyn  McCOMISH  (Protestant  Church  of  Geneva),  Administrative  Assistant 
(e-mail:  cam@wcc-coe.org) 

Ms  Simei  MONTEIRO  (Methodist  Church,  Brazil),  Worship  Consultant  (e-mail:  sbm@wcc- 
coe.org) 

Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Administrative  Assistant 
(e-mail:  res@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Hannelore  SCHMID  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany).  Administrative  Assistant  (part- 
time)  (e-mail:  hgs@wcc-coe.org) 

Rev.  Kersten  STORCH  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany)  (e-mail:  kms@wcc-coe.org) 

Ms  Anastasia  VASSILIADOU  (Church  of  Greece),  Intern  (e-mail:  ava@wcc-coe.org)  (until 
August  2002) 


Fax  for  all  F&O  staff:  + +41  22  791  6407 


